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PART V. 


XII. 
THREE YEARS LATER. 


HREE years are a long time to 

look forward to, but how short 
they appear when once they are past! 
That this was Ragnhild’s experience, 
she half reluctantly confessed to her- 
self, as in the third spring after the long 
remembered Berg wedding she wan- 
dered with her flocks to the mountains, 
where the old saeter cottages stood 
ready to receive her. And still, hew 
wretched had she been in the first 
months after he had left her, how slowly 
and miserably had the days crept along! 
She had said that she would never more 
be happy, and happy she had not been; 
but time, the heater of all wounds, had 
also blunted the sting of her sorrow. 
She no longer thought of Gunnar with 
pain or regret; for her faith in him was 
great, and as the echo of his many and, 
as she now thought, wonderful words 
rung in her memory, she was even at 
times filled with an heroic devotion 
which made her strong to bear many a 
hard struggle which was to come. 


Lars seemed to have grown much 
gentler since the affray at the wed- 
ding. He had been obliged to keep 
his bed for months, and it had even 
for some time been doubtful whether 
he was to regain his health at all. 
Of marriage there had been little 
said of late; and if people had not 
known both Atle Henjum and his sis- 
ter so well, they might have supposed 
that the whole plan had been aban- 
doned long ago. But Atle had been 
waiting for a favorable moment. This 
he now beiieved to have come ; Ragn- 
hild was composed and cheerful, Lars 
again as strong as ever, and, to make 
everything complete, the fishery had 
yielded this year nearly twice as much 
as usual, so the widow would be fully 
able to make a magnificent wedding, 
and that without touching either bank- 
book or the silver dollars on the bot- 
tom of her chests. Lars had accord- 
ingly set out again fora visit to Rimul; 
and had he come an hour earlier, he 
would probably have found Ragnhild 
at home. Now he came in vain. 

The little cottage at Henjumhei 
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looked cheerless and desolate since 
Gunnar had gone. The rock still 
stood frowning over it; the overhang- 
ing birch-trees still shook their yellow 
flower-dust upon its roof, and wafted 
their spring breath in through the open 
windows; the brisk river had not yet 
ceased to shower its cold spray over 
its walls ; and yet, if you happened to 
enter, you would hardly have said that 
it was the same cottage you had seen 
years ago. There sat old Gunhild on 
the hearth, and spun early and late, 
spun and spun day after day, and never 
tired. Never tired? Perhaps if you 
looked more closely, you would find that 
three years had wrought great changes 
in old Gunhild. She is no longer the 
cheerful, vigorous woman she used to 
be. She talks very little now, for 
she has no one to talk with. Thor 
was always a man of few words, and 
now they are fewer than ever. More- 
over he spends all his day in field and 
forest ; and when he comes home late 
at night, hungry and tired, it is only to 
sit down in the fireside corner and there 
smoke on in silence, until sleep comes 
and makes the silence deeper. They 
had heard from Gunnar only twice in 
the three years he had been gone. In 
the first letter, which came some six or 
seven months after his departure, he 
had told them of his nightly flight from 
the valley, of his long wanderings and 
many hardships before he reached the 
capital and was finally admitted to the 
Academy of Art. The second letter 
was filled with enthusiastic praises of 
his friend Herr Vogt, a young man 
who was studying at the University, 
and who, from the time of their first 
meeting, had never ceased to shower 
upon him new tokens of regard. Time 
and daily intercourse had now ripened 
their intimacy into the warmest and 
sincerest friendship. Vogt was the 
son of a wealthy clergyman, who lived 
at some distance from the city, and 
Gunnar had received repeated invita- 
tions to spend his vacation at his home, 
which, however, for some reason or 
other, he had declined. He had hith- 
erto made his way by giving lessons in 
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drawing, and by selling his sketches 
and compositions to illustrated papers. 
About Ragnhild he wrote not a word. 

Strange it may seem that, in spite of 
Gunnar’s success and happiness, his 
grandmother mourned him almost as if 
he had been dead. “ Was it not what 
I always said, Thor, that that picture 
business would be sure to lead the 
child astray ? But you never would 
listen to me, you Thor, when I told you 
to set the boy to honest work. There 
is no blessing in stepping beyond one’s 
own station, my father used to say ; and 
sure enough, there can come no lasting 
blessing from it either, Thor.” 

“It is often hard to tell where one’s 
station is,” Thor would answer. 

One day he had been helping the 
girls to get the saeter cottages in 
order; and as there were a hundred 
things to do, and he the surest hand to 
do them, time had slipped by unnoticed, 
and the sun had already risen before 
he was on his homeward way: for 
sunset and sunrise follow close in each 
other’s track in the month of mid- 
summer. As he passed the parsonage, 
he saw the old pastor walking in his 
garden, with slippers and dressing- 
gown, and a long-stemmed meerschaum 
pipe in his mouth. 

“Good morning, Thor,” said the 
pastor, with a friendly nod. 

“ Good morning. The pastor is early 
on foot to-day.” And Thor pulled his 
red, pointed cap from his head and held 
it respectfully in his hand, while the 
pastor addressed him. 

«When one gets old one cannot al- 
ways sleep at pleasure ; and when light 
and darkness are no longer the dis- 
tinctions between day and night, one is 
often tempted to get up both in season 
and out of season, according as wakeful- 
ness or weariness bids. In sleepless 
nights, however, I always have some- 
thing to go by. As soon as I hear my 
hens cackling in the yard, I know the 
hour, and then there is no longer any 
question about staying in bed.” 

*“T think the pastor once told me,” 
observed Thor, taking a few steps for- 
ward, and leaning over the railing, 
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“that he was always a light sleeper. 
And when a man has so much in his 
head as we know the pastor has, it is 
no wonder that he finds little time for 
rest.’ 

“ But how with yourself, Thor? Age 
seems to be gaining on you fast. You 
do not look half as vigorous as you did 
a few years ago.” 

“One has to take things as they 
come.” Here Thor paused, raised his 
head abruptly, and looked full into the 
pastor’s face. ‘ I suppose every one has 
his share of troubles,” he added, rather 
hurriedly. ; 

“Come in, Thor,” and the minister 
opened the garden gate ; “come and sit 
down with me on this bench here. It 
is a very long time since we had a 
good talk together.” 

Thor entered and took a seat at the 
farther end of the bench. 

“T do not wish to intrude on you,” 
continued the pastor, striking a match 
on the bench, and proceeding to light 
his pipe, which during the conversation 
had been neglected. “I have no in- 
tention of being inquisitive ; but as your 
pastor, I might perhaps be able to 
bring you aid and counsel in the sor- 
rows and troubles which beset you.” 
Although thus invited to speak, Thor 
for some time remained silent, while 
the minister, with eager sympathy, 
watched the struggling emotions in his 
rugged features. It was not Thor’s 
habit to speak; sympathy and confi- 
dence were quite unknown things to 
him. 

“Pastor,” he broke forth at last, 
and his voice trembled as he spoke, 
““you may remember Gunnar, my son. 
God knows I miss him very much.” 

A peasant’s mode of thought is sim- 
ple, and simple is his way of uttering 
it; but the minister saw through 
Thor’s rough speech into the deep, 
loving nature beyond. 

“ Thor,” said he, “I do not wonder 
that you miss your son; I confess, I 
often miss him myself. But then we 
must believe that God knows what is 
best for us all. And as regards Gun- 
nar, I can give you great proofs that 
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God holds his protecting hand over 
him. It was not for nothing I called 
you, as you passed. Only look here!” 
The pastor pulled a letter and a news- 
paper out of his breast-pocket, and 
handed both to the peasant, while kind- 
ness and triumphant joy beamed forth 
from his countenance. “But wait a 
minute,” continued he, ‘perhaps I had 
better take the paper, and, if you would 
like to listen, I will read you something 
that may possibly interest you.” 

“T am not very good at letters,” an- 
swered Thor, quietly. “I should like 
much if the pastor would be kind 
enough to read.” 

The other unfolded the paper and be- 
gan: ‘* The gold medal of the Academy 
of Art was this year awarded Mr. Gun- 
nar Thorsen Henjumhei, from the par- 
ish of T in Bergen Stift; and a 
stipend for two years of foreign travel, 
to which this prize entitles him, will be 
conferred on him from August Ist, prox. 
Never, since the earliest days of the 
Academy, has an opportunity been af- 
forded us of expressing a heartier ap- 
proval of its decisions than on this 
occasion. Mr. Henjumhei is evidently 
a genius of no ordinary scope, and we 
dare confidently to predict for him a 
place among the stars of the first magni- 
tude, on the northern horizon of art. 
This is certainly much to say, but 
not too much ; for even the slightest 
glance at his Hulder (now on exhibi- 
tion in the Academy) will convince the 
beholder that here is one of the fa- 
vored few whom Nature has truly ad- 
mitted into her confidence. Judged, 
however, by the strictest rules of 
art, the Hulder is not perfect, and 
perhaps far from perfect. But itis not 
conventional perfection we ask from 
our young artists. Mr. Henjumhei’s 
Hulder possesses qualities com- 
pared with which, we had nearly said, 
even perfection would be of small ac- 
count. The Hulder, in spite of im- 
perfect foreshortenings and unwieldy 
drapery, is all instinct with the native 
fire of genius, and glows with a life 
which neither rules nor teachings could 
impart. The weird grandeur of the 
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tradition could never have found a 
happier and more poetic expression 
than in those unfathomable, inward- 
looking eyes, in the harmoniously 
dramatic gesture of the raised hand, 
suggesting the idea that she is listening 
to some word or sound which, we feel 
sure, none but herself can hear, — 
© To the breathless, anxious secret 
Which ever must rest untold.’ 

And again, the light, sportful airiness, 
the deep, nameless longings, which, 
as they are blended in our popular su- 
perstition, give such a rich charm to 
this lerendary being, — these are traits 
which the artist can well feel and ex- 
press, but are of too subtile a nature 
for the critic to dissect and analyze. 
She is, as the ballad expresses it, ‘the 
grace of the sunshine to the fir-tree’s 
grotesqueness wed.’ 

“ Before closing our notice, we shall 
in confidence relate, what a bird has 
sung to us, namely, that Mr. Henjum- 
hei caught the inspiration for his Hul- 
der from some fair damsel in his native 
valley, to whom the picture in some 
points is said to bear a striking resem- 
blance. If true, we will hope, in the 
interest of art, that he may soon find 
the charm to bind the wayward sprite. 
For, in sooth, he is a youth of whom 
any damsel, yea, old Norway herself, 
may justly be proud.” 

The paster’s incorrigible pipe had 
again gone out during the reading. 
While lighting it, his eyes were firmly 
riveted on his listener. Thor sat im- 
movable as a statue; but a tear trem- 
bled in his eyelid, and stole down his 
weather-furrowed cheek. 

“Good by, pastor,” said he, rose 
quickly, and went. 

It was about seven o'clock in the 
morning when Thor saw his cottage 
peeping forth between the light birch- 
trees. The night must have been very 
damp: every tiny leaf and sprig was 
hung with glittering dew-drops, and as 
the sun smote them they played and 
sparkled as from a luminous life within 
them. Thor looked up, took two steps 
backward, shaded his eyes with his 
hand, and gazed again. For fifty years 
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had he lived in that cottage, and how 
many a time in those years the sun and 
the dew had lent it their beauty! To 
him it was as if to-day he saw it for the 
first time, at least since those early 
years he had struggled so bravely to 
forget. On the bench before the coor 
sat his old mother with her knitting- 
work. “Poor thing,” muttered he, 
“she wants to do everything for the 
best. But well for the boy that he was 
stronger than his father, or rather that 
a stronger hand came in between him 
andus. ‘A youth whom old Norway 
herself may justly be proud of,’” added 
he musingly. “I knew well there was 
the right mettle in him.” 

Then, of course, Thor hastened to 
his mother with his news, that she 
might also know and share his joy. 
No, his joy was one which none but 
himself could feel, and none but his 
God should share it with him. So he 
wandered down toward the river, seated 
himself on a large moss-grown stone, 
where a heavy-browed fir stooped out 
over the rapids, and watched the strong, 
tumultuous life of the whirling waters. 

The sun already stood high in the 
heavens, when old Gunhild, lifting her 
eyes from her knitting, and adjusting 
her spectacles, which had slid down 
to the tip of her nose, saw her son 
coming up toward the bench where she 
sat. Her quick eye caught the change 
in him. A calm, trustful happiness 
pervaded his whole being, and beamed 
forth from his countenance. 

“ Son,” said she, “I should say that 
you must bring good news from the 
saeter.” 

“So Ido, mother,” replied he, ‘‘and 
from farther off too than the saeter.” 

“Thor,” cried she, dropping her 
knitting in her lap, “has the boy 
comer” 

“Not that I know,” said Thor, 
“but here, let him speak for himself.” 
And he took the letter out from his in- 
side waistcoat-pocket, sat down at his 
mother’s side, and broke the seal. 

“No, no,” demanded she, “let me 
look at the seal, let me see the address 
and the postmark.” 
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“€ Mother,” said Thor, laughing, “ one 
would suppose you were ten years 
old. Now come, let us read together ; 
and when I can’t make it out, then you 
Shall help me.” The letter was written 
on a large sheet, folded together with- 
out envelope, in the old fashion. The 
father glanced down the whole sheet, 
turned over on the next page, then to 
the first again, and finally began : — 

““My dear Father and Grandmoth- 
er—”" 

“The blessed child, the blessed 
child!” interrupted the latter, already 
wiping her eyes with her apron, and 
nodding her head. 

“Hush now, you must please be 
quiet for a minute.” 

“*My dear Father and Grandmoth- 
er:— Hurrah! here I stand, with the 
gold medal in my hand, and my head 
dizzy with the glorious thought of two 
years of foreign travel. Alone did 
the poor boy set out in quest of his 
beautiful princess, and long was the 
way. Perhaps even his father and his 
mother, and every one he loved, sent 
him, if not a curse, at least a pitying 
smile or a shoulder-shrug, for com- 
pany on his journey. They knew noth- 
ing of his princess, and cared to know 
nothing. But the boy knew her, and 
knew that she was to be his. Many 
strange creatures did he meet on his 
wanderings. Both Necken and the 
Hulder, and numberless Trolds, large 
and small, sat waiting for him along 
the wayside, some to help him, others 
to do him harm. O, if you could 
have seen the Hulder of my heart! 
She it was who taught me the way to 
the mountain. Now I can discern 
the luminous path that leads to the 
castle, where sleeps the beautiful prin- 
cess. 

“An hour ago I stood with some 
twenty others in the vestibule of the 
Academy, awaiting the final declara- 
tion of the prizes. My heart was now 
in my throat, now in my boots, and ev- 
erywhere else, except where it ought 
to have been. The stairs and the 
square were crowded with people, and 
we twenty culprits stood there, heated 
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and anxious or shivering, according to 
each one’s particular temperament, but 
struggling hard to look unconcerned. 
The rest is to me like a dream. I 
only know that I rushed out desper- 
ately, hugged to my heart the first 
man I happened to meet, which fortu- 
nately was Vogt, and now I sit here try- 
ing to make you believe that all this is 
not a fleeting vision, but true and so- 
ber reality. 

“I need not write more, for I shall 
soon be with you. In two days I shall 
start on a pedestrian journey with Vogt, 
for the purpose of studying our great 
mountains and glaciers with my new 
eyes. Vogt will visit the parsonage. 
His father, who is a clergyman and 
an old college friend of our pastor’s, 
once spent some time in our valley, 
and, I believe, knows the Henjum peo- 
ple quite well. Promise me, however, 
that you will tell no one butyourself that 
Iam coming. I have my own reasons for 
wishing it to be a secret. How happy 
I shall be to sit once again on the 
hearth in our cottage and hear once 
more grandmother’s old stories; for 
grandmother must tell them all over 
again! My affectionate greetings to 
you all, father, grandmother, the birch- 
trees, and the old cottage. 

“ Your son, 

“GUNNAR THORSEN HENJUMNEI.” 

“Heaven be praised,” sobbed Gun- 
hild, who towaris the close had found 
ample use for her an-on, —‘* Heaven be 
praised for allits dispensations, both 
good and evil. Yea, God knows we 
have mourned enough for the blessed 
child. And now he will come again. 
O, yes, I knew he would come home 
again, I always knew it! You well re- 
member what I used to say to you, 
Thor. ‘Thor,’ I would say, ‘the boy 
will soon find —’” 

But Thor had already betaken him- 
self to the river, where he still sat_por- 
ing over his letter, and reading it half 
aloud to himself; while Ganhild indef- 
initely continued her soliloquy, with 
only the pines and the birch-trees lis- 
tening. 
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XIII. 
RuHYME-OLA’s MESSAGE. 


Ir was of course not long before the 
rumor of Gunnar’s great good fortune 
spread through the valley, from one 
end to the other, and as rumors are 
wont to do, expanded on its flight into 
fabulous dimensions. Among the 
first whom it reached was Rhyme-Ola, 
and it is doubtful if Thor Henjumhei 
himself rejoiced more in it; but Rhyme- 
Ola had his own way of showing his 
emotions; on this occasion, it is said, 
he danced, laughed, and wept, and on 
the whole behaved so that people 
thought he had gone mad. The next 
thing he did was to appoint himself 
the sole authorized bearer of the mes- 
sage; and, beginning at the eastern 
end of the valley, he wandered from 
farm to farm and from cottage to cot- 
tage, proclaiming the great tidings. 

Old Gunhild Henjumhei had grown 
quite lame and stiff of late years, and 
had not been able to move about 
much. But as next Sermon-Sunday ap- 
proached, she began making extensive 
preparations in the way of arranging 
and increasing her wardrobe.* For to 
church she would go on that day, she 
said, whether she should have to creep 
or to walk. “ And my best red striped 
skirt, which has lain so long at the bot- 
tom of my chest, I shall then put on. 
For I want to look my best, for the 
blessed child’s sake. And if I were 
you, Thor, I certainly should have a 
new jacket made before Sunday. You 
have worn this quite long enough now.” 

Thor, after some faint resistance, 
had to yield the point. And the 
Sermon-Sunday came. Most of the 
people had already arrived, and stood 
in scattered groups, talking by the wall 
or in the church-yard, when Thor 
came slowly marching in through the 
gate, with his old mother leaning on 
his arm. He looked neither to the 
right nor to th: left, but walked straight 

* One minister in the distant valleys of Norway is 
often the pastor of two or three parishes, and offici- 
ates at different times in different churches. Thus 


only every second or every third Sunday may be a 
* Sermon-Sunday.” 
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toward the church door. But Gunhild 
protested, “‘ Wait a moment, Thor,” de- 
manded she, half aloud, “I am an old 
woman, you know, and cannot trot- 
along as fast as you, perhaps, would 
like. Let us rest a little here, as other 
people do, to greet friends and neigh- 
bors.” Thor had again to yield, though 
this time rather reluctantly ; for to him, 
the attention they attracted had no 
part in the joy he felt for hisson. Not 
so with Gunhild ; she was not loath to 
receive her due share of the public no- 
tice. They stepped into the small 
paths between the graves, and walked 
over towards the southern gate where 


the women were standing. There 
they stopped, and Gunhild leaned 
against the white stone fence. Four 


or five elderly women came up to speak 
to her. Two of them were gardmen’s 
wives. Thor withdrew to join the 
crowd which stood nearest. All eyes 
were turned on him as he approached. 

«“ Well met, Thor Henjumhei,” broke 
forth a chorus ofvoices. “And thanks 
for last meeting,” added two or three 
men, reaching him their hands. 

* Well met,” said Thor, shaking 
hands round, “and thanks to yourselves. 
A goodly number of church-folks to- 
day,” continued he, “ more than I ever 
remember to have seen in harvest- 
times.” 

“ A pastor like ours is well worth 
hearing,” replied a tall, grave man, 
who stood next to him. 

“They say your son has come to 
great honor in the capital, Thor,” 
cried a high-pitched voice from the op- 
posite side of the crowd. It was Peer 
Berg, the father of the “ Wild Ducks.” 

« About the honor, I know but little. 
He has struggled bravely, and has had 
the luck with him, God be praised.” 

“ The rumor goes that the king him- 
self has spoken to him, and promised 
to send him to Roman-town and Ger- 
man-land,” ejaculated one, who evi- 
dently made some pretensions to a 
knowledge of geography. 

“If that were true, I should most 
likely have heard of it,” was Thor’s 


reply. 
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“Ts it not true, either,” asked Peer 
Berg, “that he gained all the biggest 
gold and silver pieces in the Ca - 
Ca-Camedy, or whatever you call it, 
and that all in one rub?” 

Thor answered something, but “the 
iron tongues of the steeple” spoke 
with a mightier voice ; the air quiv- 
ered as with full-throated song, and he 
listened, and forgot what he was about 
to say. The crowds broke up, and scat- 
tered ; and with slow andsolemn tread 
the people drew toward the church- 
door. Soon the church-yard was al- 
most deserted; the entrance-hymn 
was already streaming out through the 
‘open windows, when Thor and Gun- 
hild had reached the door. Then a 
pretty young girl, in her Sunday dress, 
with rich, sunny hair, came quickly up 
to them, looked rather shyly around 
her, and seized Gunhild’s hand, and 
shook it. ‘I also wanted to shake 
hands with you,” said she, dropping 
her eyes, and looking on the ground. 
For a moment she stood still, holding 
her hand, and hesitating, as if she 
wanted to say something more, then 
again dropped it, and vanished through 
the open door. 

“ Bless the child,” said Gunhild, “ she 
certainly had something on her heart.” 

The girl was Ragnhild Rimul. 

Walking home from church that 
same Sunday, Ragnhild met her moth- 
er’s brother, Atle Henjum. He was 
just coming down the hillside from 
Rimul, and had probably been paying 
Ingeborg a sabbath visit. He gave 
her a friendly nod as she passed. 
There was nothing unusual in Atle’s 
going to see his sister ; and still, with- 
out knowing why, she felt strangely 
oppressed after having seen him. And 
then that nod; he usually took no no- 
tice of her whatever. When she gained 
the Rimul gate, an unaccountable anxi- 
ety took such possession of her that 
she had to stop to compose herself 
before entering. The yard looked 
scrupulously swept and clean, as it 
always did on Sundays; but to-day it 
bore a most distressing air of awk- 
svard, self-conscious stiffness. On the 
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stair-case of the stabur, or store-house, 
sat her mother feeding the poultry, but 
as Ragnhild felt, evidently waiting for 
her to come home. As she came 
within sight, Ingeborg rose and beck- 
oned to her. The poultry knew her 
too well to mind her presence. Only 
the cock laid his head on one side, and 
looked up at her with a knowing air, 
as ifto make her understand that he 
was well aware of what was coming. 

“ What was the text to-day?” asked 
Ingeborg, as her daughter stood before 
her. 

“ About the Pharisee and the Publi- 
can,” answered Ragnhild. 

«“ And what did the pastor say ?” 

“Well, I could hardly tell, but it 
was uncommonly fine everything he 
did say.” 

“ Much church-people ?” 

“ A great many.” Ragnhild was still 
standing in the yard, her mother a few 
steps up the stairs. She fixed a 
strange, searching. glance on the 
daughter, and that firm decision in the 
lines about her mouth gradually re- 
laxed into an anxious, quivering doubt. 

“ Ragnhild,” said she suddenly, “‘ you 
do not tell half of what you think.” 
Ragnhild raised her large, innocent 
eyes in wonder, but as they met her 
mother’s a deep blush stole over her 
cheeks ; bewildered, she dropped her 
hymn-book and _ handkerchief, and 
quickly stooped down to recover them. 
It was a good while before she found 
them. 

“ Ragnhild,” said Ingeborg, with an 
unusual tremor in her voice, ‘‘ come 
into the stabur here, child, and let me 
speak to you.” And she opened the 
heavy iron door, and Ragnhild fol- 
lowed. It was a large, spacious apart- 
ment, lighted by a few small, barred 
openings high up on the wall. All 
around the room stood bins, filled with 
grain of various kinds, and from the 
ceiling hung, in long-continued rows, 
hams, and pieces of smoked and salted 
beef. But what especially attracted 
the eye were three huge chests with 
vaulted covers, elaborately carved and 
painted, and exhibiting the likenesses 
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of mermaids, dwarfs, trolds, and other 
fabulous creatures. Through all these 
fanciful surroundings could clearly be 
traced the shapes of four or five letters, 
probably the initials of some long 
deceased ancestor or ancestress of the 
Henjum and Rimul families. The 
widow took the young girl’s hand, 
and led her up to within four or five 
steps of the chests. 

“ Daughter,” said she, solemnly, and 
pointing to the middle one, “can you 
read those letters?” 

“L. A.S. H.,” whispered Ragnhild. 

“And those other letters under- 
neath,” continued the mother. 

RS» Ds H.” 

“Do you know what they mean?” 

No.” 

“Ragnhild, Ragnhild,” exclaimed 
the mother, dropping her hand, and 
with arms akimbo placing herself right 
in front of the culprit, “do you mean to 
say that you do not know the names 
of your own grandmother and grand- 
father 2?” 

Ragnhild remained silent. 

“Then,” continued Ingeborg, indig- 
nantly, ‘‘it is high time that you should 
know them. Those letters above 
stand for the name of my father, Lars 
Atle’s Son Henjum, and the letters 
underneath stand for the name of my 
mother, from whom you were called, 
Ragnhild Sigurd’s Daughter Henjum. 
It is strange that her father’s name 
also was Sigurd. For now, as you 
know, those names will soon again 
be united.” Ragnhild stared in hope- 
less bewilderment on the ominous 
letters, as if but dimly divining their 
hidden meaning. Seeing that she 
had failed to make herself under- 
stood, Ingeborg quickly drew a large 
bunch of keys out of her pocket, 
and opened the three chests. Then 
she raised the covers, and without de- 
lay disclosed their hidden treasures. 
There were silver spoons, with large 
crowned balls at the end of their 
handles, curiously wrought brooches, 
and silver breast plates, a fine, glitter- 
ing bridal crown (an heirloom from 
immemorial times), heavy, snow-white 
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linen for table-cloths, sheets, and female 
apparel, all covered with a perfect maze 
of elaborate embroidery, skirts and bod- 
ices of darker and brighter colors, and 
numerous other articles, such as an- 
cient wealth and family pride hoard up 
from generation to generation. While 
the widow sat deeply engrossed in the 
contemplation of her riches, and with 
evident satisfaction surveyed, un- 
folded, and displayed every separate 
article, Ragnhild stood still aghast, 
gazing in mute astonishment. Now 
and then her features lighted up for a 
moment at the sight of some rich gar- 
ment or ornament, but soon again were 
overcast, as by coming evil. Having 
finished all her preparations, Ingeborg 
beckoned her daughter to come nearer. 

“Child,” said she, passing her arm 
round the young girl’s waist, and drop- 
ping her voice into a gentle whisper, 
“do you know to whom all these 
things belong ?” 

“ They are yours,” murmured Ragn- 
hild. 

“ No, child, they are no longer mine. 
I have no heir but you and all that has 
hitherto been mine is now to be yours.” 
And she raised her head, and gazed 
into the daughter’s countenance to see 
if she were not overpowered by sucha 
prospect. But Ragnhild’s features be- 
trayed no pleasurable emotion; a 
shade of painful disappointment flitted 
over the mother’s face; she ran her hand 
across her forehead, and stooped for- 
ward as in deep thought. Then sud- 
denly a new idea struck her. 

“Come, child,” said she, “let me see 
how this bridal crown will fit you. It 
is a beautiful crown. J have worn it 
once myself, and my grandmother and 
my great- grandmother before me.” 
So saying, she placed the crown on 
Ragnhild’s sunny head; the latter 
smiled faintly, and mechanically sub- 
mitted to her mother’s strange freaks. 

“And then this bodice, and this 
breast-plate,” cried Ingeborg, with re- 
newed hope, “they will fit you within 
a hair, and be so becoming.” Ragnhild 
made no motion to accept the proffered 
gifts ; she stood as if petrified. 
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“ Mother,” said she, at length, ‘‘pray 
tell me, what does all this mean.” 

“What does it mean?” asked the 
widow astounded, dropping the breast- 
plate in her lap. “ Well, I thought you 
were old enough to know what it means 
to put on a bridal-crown. However, 
the case is simply this. My brother 
Atle Henjum, while you were still a 
child, asked your hand for his son Lars. 
To me, of course, nothing could be 
more desirable than to see you, my 
only child, so honorably matched and 
so well cared for. Therefore, I gave 
my consent. It was this I wished to 
make known to you to-day. Atle Hen- 
jum has been here this morning, and 
has renewed his offer. He wishes the 
wedding to take place soon, and I have 
long been of the same mind. You are 
no longer a child now, but a grown 
woman. At twenty I was married my- 
self, and it is my belief that that is the 
right age to marry.” 

The words hummed and buzzed at 
Ragnhild’s ears ; she heard them, but 
they were to her only so many sounds, 
without any special import. Now they 
seemed to come floating from far away, 
sometimes to ring piercingly through 
her torpid senses, and then again they 
receded into a dim distance. She marry 
Lars Henjum ? She certainly had heard 
some parish talk about that long ago — 
O, yes, so very long ago, she thought 
now; for the idea was as strange to 
her as if she had never heard it. And 
Lars, how ugly he looked to her, with 
his broad, ox-like brow and dull, star- 
ing eyes. And her thought grasped 
despairingly for Gunnar ; for in all the 
fairy-winged dreams which had risen 
from her soul in the summer stillness, 
he had been her lord and hero. 

“ Well,” continued Ingeborg, having 
still received no answer, “ you now know 
my will, It can certainly not be any 
great surprise to you. But with regard 
to the time, and some few other things, 
I should like to know what you think.” 

There followed another long, painful 
silence. Ingeborg stared, she knit her 
brow ; a deep crimson shot over her 
face, even up to her head-gear. 
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“Ragnhild Rimul,” cried she, with 
rising indignation, “if you have so far 
forgotten your birth and your mother’s 
name as still to remember that wan- 
dering beggar and vagabond, whose 
shame —” 

“O mother!” implored the girl, and 
burst into tears. But the widow,—she 
clasped her hands over her forehead, 
pressed them convulsively against her 
temples, stooped down, and hid her 
face in her lap ; anda heavy, struggling 
moan was the last farewell to a moth- 
er’s life-hope. When she again lifted 
her eyes Ragnhild was gone. 

The maids wondered much that day 
what had become of the house-wife. 
They searched the house, the barns, 
and the fields, but they searched in 
vain. ‘Toward evening they found her 
again, sitting in her accustomed seat 
at the south window, and the old silver- 
clasped Bible lay open before her. 
But no one durst ask when she came 
or where she had been. She glanced 
up whenever the door-latch moved, 
then again bent over her Bible. 

What were your thoughts then, In- 
geborg Rimul? Why did your stately 
figure stoop, as you staggered from the 
stabur over to the house, hardly able 
to bear the burden of your self-wrought 
grief? And when you opened the 
Holy Book and sat down to read its 
well-known pages, why did those words, 
given to console the afflicted, refuse 
to comfort thee ? Ah, Ingeborg Rimul, 
it was not the Word of God that was 
foremost in your mind that night. No, 
you remember still how your wayward 
thoughts wandered back toa time which 
you had long vainly striven to forget. 
And that moon-lit summer-night re- 
turned to your memory, when you sat 
under the birch-tree at the river, and 
your golden head rested lovingly on his 
bosom. Ah, if he,— if Thoralf Vogt had 
known of all the weary, sleepless nights 
that followed those days of bliss; if 
he could have counted the tears that 
flowed from your eyes, Ingeborg Rim- 
ul, before your faith and your hopes 
were crushed, —then you thought he 
would not have given you up so easily. 
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But you have changed much since 
those days. Then your faith in man 
and God was strong, for you loved as 
only anature like yours can love. But, 
as I say, you have changed much ; 
now you think you can repair one sin 
by adding to it another, and a greater 
one: you sacrificed your own happi- 
ness, now you offer upon the same 
altar the life of your child, Ragnhild, 
your only daughter. 


XIV. 
AT THE PARSONAGE, 


«“ Wuat should she do, where should 
she go?” These were Ragnhild’s 
first thoughts, as after a short flight up- 
ward through the birch-grove, she sunk 
down under a large drooping tree, hid 
her face in her lap, and wept and wept, 
and could never weep out her trouble, 
for the more she wept the more she 
felt the need of weeping. And the 
slender birch-boughs waved and trem- 
bled ; then a faint rustling would steal 
through the fluttering leaves, as if the 
tree were trying to hush its own emo- 
tion. Hard by stood a steep, half-moss- 
grown rock, over which the water came 
trickling down in slow, strange, forest- 
like silence; and a clear pool under- 
neath peered upwards with its calm 
gaze. But Ragnhild wept, — wept until 
the tears dimmed even her grief, and 
she at last hardly knew why she was 
weeping. Her thoughts had wandered 
far that day, no wonder they were 
weary. Hush! what a song-rich soul 
has the northern forest! And its life 
itself, — what a full-swelling tide of 
melody. But that was not the voice of 
the forest. She raised her head, won- 
dered, and listened. <A strange, soft 
crooning seemed to grow out of the 
silence, and then fade into silence again. 
Suddenly the thought of trolds and elf- 
maidens flashed through her mind. She 
sprang up and ran, until she plainly 
heard somebody calling her name. She 
paused and looked timidly around. 
There sat Rhyme-Ola upon the rock 
swinging his ragged hat in one hand, 
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and a bundle of papers inthe other. It 
was plainly the papers he wished her to 
see; for as she hesitated, he flung 
his hat away, and again waved them 
towards her. 

“ Ragnhild,” cried he, “was it not 
what I always used to say?” 

Ragnhild took a few steps toward 
the pool, smoothed her hair, and washed 
off the marks of her tears ; then by the 
aid of a small birch and some juniper 
bushes, climbed the rock to where 
Rhyme-Ola was standing. 

“It was the very thing, I have al- 
ways said, Ragnhild,” repeated he, as 
if he were taking up the thread of a 
conversation, which had been broken 
off a minute ago. 

“What is it you have always been 
saying, Rhyme-Ola?” asked Ragnhild, 
astonished, as, flushed and panting, 
she gained the singer’s lofty haunt. 

“Take a seat, make yourself at 
home,” said he; ‘I am going to tell 
you all about it.” 

She dropped upon a stone and sat 
looking expectantly into his face. 

“You remember,” resumed the other, 
“how often I used to say that the 
valley would hear of him when they 
least expected it.” 

Ragnhild had no recollection of such 
a prophecy on the part of Rhyme-Ola, 
but, hardly knowing what he meant, 
she answered musingly, ‘“‘O— yes,” 
then,suddenly throwing herself forward, 
added in breathless haste, “ And what 
have they heard of him, Rhyme-Ola?” 

“Look here, Ragnhild,” cried her 
companion, gayly, “if you have not 
heard strange things before, you may 
be sure you will hear them now. 
It was only what I always said; but 
nobody would believe me, not even 
you Ragnhild.” 

“Yes, yes, I do believe you,” ex- 
claimed the girl impatiently. “Only 
pray tell; what is it you have heard ?” 

Rhyme-Ola took one of the papers 
he held in his hand, unfolded it, and 
handed it to Ragnhild. . 

“You will find something there,” 
said he; “I can’t read, you know, so I 
can’t tell you where it is. The pastor 
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told me it was there. He gave me 
the papers yesterday, and I promised 
him to carry them to the judge for 
him; for they two keep the papers to- 
gether. But I have been keeping them 
to show them to you, Ragnhild, for I 
knew that, next myself, there was no- 
body in the valley who would care 
more to see it.” 

She did not seem quite to catch his 
meaning ; she opened her mouth, and 
the question she was about to ask -— 
well, she did not exactly forget it, but 
it just vanished on her lips, and she 
did not know what had become of it. 
So she sat there only gazing on Rhyme- 
Ola, but said not a word. 

“ Well, well, Ragnhild,” said he, visi- 
bly disappointed, “if you don’t care to 
read it, I am sure I sha’n’t urge you.” 
And he reached his hand out to take 
the paper back again ; but she snatched 
it, then sprang up, and down she ran 
over the steep hillside, so loose earth 
and boulders came rumbling after in 
her track. 

“Ragnhild, Ragnhild, don’t you hear, 
it is the pastor’s paper,” cried Rhyme- 
Ola. A heavy boulder with a fierce 
rush dashed against a huge-stemmed 
fir. That was all the answer he got. A 
minute after he saw her light figure 
vanish in the dense birch copse below. 

Since the time of her confirmation, 
Ragnhild no longer slept in her moth- 
er’s room. Up Stairs in the eastern 
gable of the house, a little chamber had 
been fitted up for her, and a very pretty 
chamber it was. It was five years 
now since she was confirmed, and still 
the girlish pride she took in her little 
bower was as fresh as the first day 
she entered it. She had spent so 
many happy hours up there. The fur- 
niture was perhaps scanty enough ; but 
it was all, if not more than she re- 
quired. Near the door stood the large 
painted chest in which she kept her 
wardrobe; then a bed in the wall, 
which, however, no one could see, un- 
less when the trap-door was opened 
through which she entered it; but the 
door was generally open, and the snow- 
white sheets, the sheep skins, and 
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the rag blankets which Ragnhild her- 
self had woven were always in such 
perfect order that she hardly would 
mind if you stepped near and took a 
look at it. The walls, which had re- 
tained their natural tint of the wood, 
were decorated with a small looking- 
glass, a colored print of Prince Gustaf, 
and the following verses painted in 
red letters, one at the head and the 
other at the foot of the bed : — 


“ May the good God look on me, 
Keep my sleep from evil free ; 
Cleanse my soul from sin and shame ; 
So I sleep in Jesus’ name. 


“Thou hast waked me, God, from sleep ; 
Thou this day my fect wilt keep. 
Glad to labor I arise, 
Under thy protecting eyes.” 


When Ragnhild woke up the next 
morning, her first thought was the 
newspaper, which she had hid under 
her pillow; but the wish she made 
when she did it, she would not for any 
prize have told to living mortal. She 
again examined the paper, read the ar- 
ticle through, word for word, to assure 
herself that it was all true, and that 
she had not merely dreamed it. The 
words “art” and “artist” struck her 
singularly ; Gunnar was an artist, it 
said. What was an artist? She had 
some faint notion that his pictures 
might have something to do with it, in 
fact, she knew they had; but the word 
was strange to her, and she had no 
very definite idea of what it meant. 
She rose and went with one of the 
maids to the cow-stable to milk the 
two cows they kept on the home- 
pasture, then helped in scouring the 
milk-pails ; but still the word “artist” 
haunted her, and would let her have no 
peace. She must find out what an ar- 
tist meant. Suppose she asked Thor 
Henjumhei? No, that would never do ; 
he might suspect more than she wished 
to betray. But the old pastor, — he was 
the very man; learned was he, so he 
would be likely to know, and a better 
man to come to in trouble there never 
was. It never had happened before 
that Ragnhild had forgot her work or 
left it half done; but this morning it 
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did happen. Ingeborg opened her 
eyes wide, when she saw her spring 
out of the gate with her Sunday skirt 
and bodice on, and lightly dance down 
the hillside towards the river. ‘ Well, 
well,” muttered she, glancing at the 
half-scoured milk pails on the hearth- 
stone, “if that were what 7 had taught 
my daughter! But when one stone 
loosens and rolls, then the whole heap 
will be sure to follow. Alas!” added 
she, with a sigh, “I am afraid that child 
will do me but little honor.” 

It was a clear, sunnysummer morning. 
In the pastor’s study windows and doors 
were thrown wide open, and the sun- 
shine glinted through the blooming 
apple-trees in the orchard into the little 
room, where the the worthy clergyman 
sat at his desk poring over some 
documents connected with the poor 
fund or some other equally distract- 
ing matter. Again and again he al- 
lowed his pipe to go out, turned the pa- 
pers over and over, and scratched his 
head in a kind of comic despair when- 
ever a new difficulty presented itself. 

A slight knock at the door called the 
pastor’s attention from his papers; he 
glanced up, and saw a fair young maid- 
en standing in the hall waiting to be 
admitted. He rubbed his glasses, put 
them on his nose, and looked at her. 

“Ah, Ragnhild Rimul!” cried he, 
agreeably surprised. ‘*Come in, my 
child. You are very welcome. You 
do not at all disturb me; you need 
have no fear of that. Comein. How 
is your good mother ?” 

Ragnhild in the meantime, after hav- 
ing made a deep courtesy to the pas- 
tor, had found a chair at the decor, 
where she sat down, modestly looking 
on the floor without saying a word. 

“And your good mother is well, my 
child?” repeated the old man. Ragn- 
hild stammered something to the effect 
that her good mother, when she saw 
her last, was enjoying her usual good 
health. The pastor expressed his gratifi- 
cation at so desirable a state of affairs, 
and hoped that the daughter also was 
enjoying the same blessing. Now, here 
was a chance for introducing her ques- 
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tion, but Ragnhild felt so bashful and 
embarrassed that she could do nothing 
but twirl and twist the corners of her 
apron, and hardly knew herself what 
she wanted to say. Indeed, she had 
talked frankly with the kind old man 
so many a time before, and had never 
felt the least hesitation. She had al- 
ways had the most unbounded rever- 
ence for him, and had been used to 
think that, next to God, there was none 
who knew more than he. To-day was 
the first time she had anything she 
wished to hide from him; and it was 
this which made her heart sink, as her 
eyes met his. In this minute she had 
a vague sensation that he already 
must have discovered her secret, and 
she was ashamed of herself for ever 
having wished to keep it from him. 
He saw her embarrassment, and tried to 
come to her assistance ; but she heard 
nothing of what he said. Then he 
also was silent, and although she still 
sat gazing on the floor, she could feel 
his eyes fixed steadily on her. She 
must speak. And she summoned all 
her courage, gave her apron a desper- 
ate twist, and, in a voice half choked by 
the tears, suddenly broke out : 

“Would n’t father please tell me 
what it means to be an artist ?” 

And with a powerful effort, she swal- 
lowed her tears and tried to look un- 
concerned. 

“What it means to be an artist?” 
said the pastor, with ill concealed as- 
tonishment. “My dear child, what 
have you got to do with artists?” 

“Well, I just wished to know,” an- 
swered she boldly, but pressed her 
hands against the chair, and set her 
teeth firmly the moment she _ had 
spoken; for, in spite of the warmth, 
they seemed alarmingly disposed to 
clatter. 

“* Anartist ? Well, to be an artist is 
to be engaged in the study of Art, 
whether it be Architecture or Music 
OF erin hin But perhaps you will have 
some difficulty in understanding —” 

Ragnhild certainly had difficulty in 
understanding, which he, in fact, did 
not wonder at. And mistrusting his 
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own information on the subject, he 
arose, pulled a large volume of his En- 
cyclopedia out from the book-case, and 
without further introduction began to 
read. But one regiment of big words 
marched up, followed by another of 
still more promising dimensions, until 
at last even the pastor despaired, and 
shut the book in disgust. Having put 
it back in its place, he went up to 
Ragnhild, stopped in front of her, and 
looked at her in wonder. 

“ My dearest child,” said he tenderly, 
“if you are in trouble or distress, be 
assured that I shall be glad to do 
anything in my power to help you. 
You know you can trust me, child, do 
you not?” 

That was too much for a poor over- 
burdened heart. “ Father,” cried she, 
“I am so unhappy,” and a slower of 
tears nearly choked the confession, “I 
Jove Gunnar so much. I always did 
love him. But mother does n’t like 
him, and she calls him a beggar and a 
vagabond, and that hurts me so much. 
For you know he is no vagabond, fath- 
er, and not a beggar either.” 

“Yes, dearest child, I know. A no- 
bler and worthier youth our parish 
never bore.” 

“That was what the paper said too,” 
sobbed she, —‘‘ and then it cannot be 
any sin to love him, can it, father ?” 

The pastor made no answer. She 
stayed her weeping, and lifted her tear- 
filled eyes on him imploringly. It was 
not in his power to resist. 

“No, child,” said he warmly, “it is 
no sin tolove. And,” added he, after 
a moment's pause, “if ever a youth was 
worthy of a maiden’s love, he is.” 

“O, thank you, father!” cried she, 
“ for that was the truest word —” 

Your mouth ever uttered, was what 
she was about to say, but suddenly re- 
membering that that would not be a 
proper thing to say to her pastor, she 
restrained her joy, and after some hesi- 
tation continued: “I was so afraid 
that I might be wrong! but now, when 
I know that you also think what my 
love for him had early taught me to 
think, I shall never more be in doubt. 
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mother so, she would also learn to 


think differently, for she would believe 
you, father, although she would no one 
else.” 

The pastor folded his hands on his 
back under his dressing-gown, and 
began walking briskly up and down 
on the floor. There was no denying 
that his sympathy for the poor girl 
was strong and heartfelt; and he 
now suddenly discovered that he had 
allowed his warm heart to run away 
with his judgment. Of course, he was 
not ignorant of the Henjum and Ri- 
mul marriage scheme, and even if he 
had been, it would be unpardonable in 
him as a minister to encourage a 
daughter to rebel against her mother’s 
wish. “Alas!” sighed he, “1 always 
find myself running into this kind of 
scrapes. Howoften shall I suffer, before 
I learn? And whatis now to be done?” 
A thought struck him. Ragnhild was 
well versed in her catechism ; he could 
refer to no higher authority. So he 
stopped again before her, “ Thou shalt 
honor thy father and thy mother,” said 
he, slowly and solemnly, “that it may 
go well with thee, and thou shalt long 
live in the land.” 

This done, he again resumed _ his 
waik, and having found a new argu- 
ment, again stopped. 

“He that honoreth nct father 
mother —” 

His eye met a sweet, puzzled look in 
her innocent face, and he had not the 
heart to go on. Then a faint smile 
flitted over her features, for her quick 
eye had already told her where his 
sympathies were in spite of the stern 
words of the law. It is, indeed, incon- 
ceivable where she found the courage 
to say what she did say, and she often 
thought so herself afterwards, but as 
the answer came to her, she had al- 
ready uttered it before she had time 
for a second thought. 

“Thou shalt obey God,” faltered 
she, “rather than men.” It struck him 
singularly to have the ignorant peasant 
girl meet him so promptly on his own 
ground. It was now his turn to look 
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puzzled. He dropped down in an easy- 
chair at the desk, laid his hand on his 
forehead, and sat long as if in deep 
thought. Ragnhild, fearing her pres- 
ence might be unwelcome to him, arose 
and walked towards the door. 

“TI hope you will excuse me if I 
have disturbed you, father,” said she ; 
“ farewell.” 

“Stay, child, stay,” demanded he, 
without changing his attitude. And 
she remained standing at the door, 
looking at him, and wondering what he 
could be thinking. And the silence 
lasted a long while, until at length she 
feared he had forgotten her altogether. 
She took a few steps toward the writ- 
ing-desk, made a deep courtesy, and 
said : 

“Father, I think my mother will 
miss me, if I stay longer.” 

Then he arose, grasped the hand 
she reached him, and with warmth and 
earnestness said : 

“ Ragnhild, if you have failed to get 
the help and the advice you might 
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justly expect from me, as your pastor, 
you will not think that it has been 
from any unwillingness on my part, 
or from indifference to your welfare. 
Perhaps it rather was because I felt 
too much for you both. But the mat- 
ter you have mentioned to me to-day 
is one in which no human helper will 
avail you. Therefore pray to God, 
that He will help you, and act then 
in accordance with what your own 
conscience tells you to be His will, 
and you will never go astray. And now, 
child, may God bless you. Farewell!” 

Ragnhild would have thanked the 
old man if she had been able. As it 
was, she could only falter a faint fare- 
well, and hurry out into the clear, sun- 
teeming morning. He went to the 
window, lit his pipe for the twentieth 
time, and saw her skipping down the 
road past the little white church, until 
the forest and the distance hid her 
from his sight. 

“ Ah, yes, yes,” murmured he, ‘‘it is 
the old, old story.” 

HT. H. Boyesen. 
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HE complications of our political 

system often rob our greatest men 
of the privilege the poorest of their 
constituents enjoys,—a permanent 
abiding-place. The caprice with which 
a public favorite is sent first to Wash- 
ington, and then, perhaps, remanded to 
his State capital, and then despatched 
to a foreign post of duty, makes it 
sometimes impossible that he can call 
any one spot his home. Under this 
disadvantage Mr. Chase labored, as 
one of so varied a public career must 
have done. When just about of age, 
he chose Cincinnati as a home and 
a starting-place. The recollections 
of his life there, when a boy, are 
known to have decided him in this 
choice; but it was a preference the 
wisdom of which he never afterwards 


doubted. Indeed, he often said in his 
later days, that, were he a young man, 
with his “life to live over again,’— 
that was his invariable way of putting 
it,— he would go still farther West. 
At Cincinnati he lived through the first 
struggles of a poor, young lawyer’s life, 
which was marked with peculiar embar- 
rassments and vicissitudes, — the excit- 
ing slavery controversies and the fights 
for liberty in the courts, in which he 
bore himself so well. In 1849 his elec- 
tion as United States Senator broke in 
upon a life which had now become 
busy and prosperous, and placed him 
in an arena no longer bounded by the 
lines of his own State. In 1855 there 
was still another transfer, when Ohio 
demanded his services in the govern- 
or’s chair ; and it is still the pride of 
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Ohioans, that Governor Chase was the 
first to take up his official residence at 
Columbus, and by this, as well as other 
means, to make his office something 
more than that of “a big Justice of the 
Peace.” But this residence was of 
short duration. Being elected Senator 
a second time in 1860, he took his seat 
in the following year, and, after serv- 
ing two days, became Secretary of 
the Treasury. From this time until 
the close of his life, Washington must 
be considered as his home. There was a 
lapse of only afew months during which 
he was not officially a resident there ; 
so that for the twelve years that passed 
between the opening of the conflict he 
did so much to bring to its successful 
issue, and his death, he was a resident 
of the capital. He still, however, re- 
tained his citizenship in the State of 
his adoption, and up to the last few 
years went home to vote, —a duty he 
urged upon others by speech and letter 
as well as by example. 

During the latter years of his life, but 
before his paralytic attack, a yearning 
came over him, as it comes to so many 
lovers of Nature, to renew his old ac- 
quaintanceship with her in some re- 
treat guarded from the busy sights 
and sounds of a city. The spot se- 
lected for his country home was neces- 
sarily near enough to town to permit 
daily and convenient attendance at 
Court, and yet was distant enough to 
withdraw him from bustle, and retired 
enough to shelter him from intrusion. 
It was no inconsiderable domain ei- 
ther; its fifty-five acres came to be 
dubbed familiarly “the duchy.” It lies 
about two miles from the city, directly 
north of the Capitol, and has long been 
known asa tract which it was proposed 
to turn into a summer residence for the 
President, at least one resolution to 
this effect having been introduced into 
the Senate before the war, with the 
design, it is said, of placing the new 
Executive mansion where the house of 
the Chief Justice stood. This house, 
though built many years before, could 
hardly have been fashioned more to his 
tastes. Its dimensions were so gener- 
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ous that its building is said to have 
been interrupted for a time by lack of 
money, the father of the future owner 
admitting that he had “agreed to pay 
for a house, but not,” said he, “for a 
capitol.” It is a plain, massive, three- 
story brick house, with nothing of mod- 
ern architectural frippery about it; a 
house of ample halls, broad staircases, 
lofty ceilings, elaborate and old-fash- 
ioned mouldings, and walls that might 
stand for centuries. But its site is its 
chief beauty. It rises boldly from the 
brow of a hill, which slopes rapidly 
down in front and on both sides. On 
either hand, the ground descends to rise 
again in hills, over which the Chief Jus- 
tice spent many an hour in leisurely 
walks. In front, it falls abruptly down 
and rolls away towards the Potomac, 
between two gentle ranges of hills; this 
defile, widening as it advances, opens 
full upon the city, with its houses glis- 
tening clean and white in the sun, while 
the Capitol, in simple majesty, is the 
vanishing point of the picture. Itisa 
most beautiful view and, unromantic as 
it is, has all the moods wilder scenes 
are so rich in. No vicissitude of storm 
or cloud can.rob it of its beauty. In 
the mist and haze of morning, the 
bright, full glow of noon, the thicken- 
ing gloom of dusk, it still held its 
charm ; and, in allits phases, the Cap- 
itol, in which so much of the life-work 
ofthe veteran statesman had been done, 
was the centre around which the land- 
scape seemed to group itself. In this 
beautiful spot he lived happily, free from 
care, though not from labor. He set 
himself, with all the eagerness of a con- 
vert, to learn the ways of farmer-life, 
watching with an enthusiast’s care the 
advance of his fruits and crops, walk- 
ing daily over his little territory to in- 
spect its condition, and often pushing 
into the woods and out on the hills be- 
yond. It was a simple and unosten- 
tatious life, with nothing to mar its 
quietude. 

Mr. Chase’s private life few men came 
to know ; comparatively few were al- 
lowed to enter it. It was quiet, and its 
seeming uneventfulness was due as 
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much to the severe simplicity of his 
tastes as to the limited size of his 
home circle. But no one whose priv- 
ilege it was to penetrate it could fail to 
observe at work the secret processes 
which made his life so fruitful in results. 
Mr. Chase’s abilities, without whata few 
knew to be his systematic habits, would 
have made him successful; his meth- 
ods, without his abilities, would have 
gained him distinction, if it be true that 
genius is mostly hard work ; but his abil- 
ities, aided by his habits, made it im- 
possible that he should fail. He gained 
his official stations — certainly the last 
two and greatest — simply by force of 
what seemed to be his inherent powers, 
for he knew little of the ways of poli- 
ticians, and was incapable of the arts of 
chicane ; but it would be robbing such 
a life of half its virtue for example and 
encouragement, should we overlook the 
well-planned and well-accomplished la- 
bor which charcterized it from beginning 
to close. First among his methods, he 
himself placed punctuality and system. 
He was as true to engagements as he 
was to his promise in everything, and 
showed the same alacrity in keeping an 
appointment with some one who was 
dependent upon him as with one of high 
social dignity. Itwas his pride to be at 
his post at the hour of duty, whatever 
it might be. He was never late on the 
Supreme Court bench until one morn- 
ing last winter, when his watch was 
the real offender. And in this, as in 
everything else, while he demanded 
nothing from others he would not do 
himself, he exacted a rigid fulfilment 
of duty. He had no charity for late- 
rising, tardiness, or shiftlessness. He 
was always a strict economist of time, 
and fixed, with a rule that knew little 
variation, the periods at which jiis day 
should begin and end. in his work, 
system was < necessity. His habit of 
preserving and arranging papers, ac- 
quired no doubt in public life, he con- 
tinued and expanded in private matters 
as well. He seldom destroyed any- 
thing, whether letter, pamphlet, book, 
or circular. This methodical habit has 
made his collection of political papers 
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one of great value. It is a storehouse 
of much of the vast uncollated and un- 
digested history of the times in which 
he lived. Pamphlets, reports, speeches, 
newspaper cuttings, miscellaneous col- 
lections of all kinds indicate his prov- 
ident turn of mind. His diaries he 
kept with great minuteness and care, 
and continued them even when it had 
become a labor to hold his pen. They 
cover the whole period of his active 
life, and, though there are sometimes 
short gaps in them, they form, in con- 
nection with his other papers, a cir- 
cumstantial personal history, which is 
equalled by that of few men in our an- 
nals. Locked in these treasure-houses 
is much of the secret and momentous 
history of war times, which may some 
day make or mar the fame of many 
a man, living and dead. One of his 
wise habits, exhibiting his character- 
istic caution, was that of requiring 
every proposition of any kind that was 
submitted to him to be made in writ- 


ing. A proposal in relation to his 
farm; the dimensions of anything 


and everything; the smallest account, 
—must be carefully stated on paper. 
This was invariable with him. Good 
as his memory was, he never relied 
upon it when he could do otherwise, 
and would even require his secretary to 
take short-hand notes of a neighbor’s 
conversation, to retain his information 
upon farming topics. Among the man- 
ifestations of his careful and philosoph- 
ical study of politics are old quartos in 
his library, in which are recorded votes 
and majorities in the different States, 
an instance of the compilation of year- 
books, long before such things were 
the product of every metropolitan 
press. Of course, in the crush of pub- 
lic business, he used other hands than 
his own in his necessary work, but he 
wrote himself with great rapidity and 
ease, though with a corresponding loss 
in legibility. His writing, when in 
health, was a peculiarly elastic, deli- 
cate, and almost fanciful hand; after 
his paralytic attack, when for a length 
of time his pen wasa burden, his hand 
was shorn of its curves, and became 
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plain and heavy, though still elegant. 
At this period it was very condensed 
and minute, and occupied little more 
space than printed letters. His desk 
always exhibited characteristic order. 
He had no toleration for looseness or 
shiftlessness in such matters, and was 
a very martinet over his writing mate- 
rials. Everything was to be in its 
proper place, and everything had its 
proper place assigned it. These things 
are only worthy of mention as indica- 
tions of the characterof the man. The 
order of his desk was but a type of 
the order he enforced on larger fields. 
To his system and promptness, he 
added the great quality of persever- 
ance. He was an unflagging worker, 
though often desultory. Although 
he sometimes forsook one line of la- 
bor for another, and then perhaps 
abandoned that for a third, he invari- 
ably returned to the first, and com- 
pleted, either immediately or after an 
interval, anything he had set himself 
to do. Hehad the power of continued, 
persistent, and unremitting labor, 
which superficial and untrained work- 
ers could not follow. When in the 
Treasury, midnight and early morning 
often found him at his desk ; and with 
all the weight of the hazardous and 
critical transactions of those times bear- 
ing upon him, he could still work when 
secretaries and clerks broke down. It 
has often been asserted, and with a 
great show of truth, that the strain of 
body and brain to which he was here 
subjected, and which he was too con- 
scientious not to meet, first impaired 
the strength which gave way in 1870, 
never to be fully restored. But on the 
other hand, there are those who believe 
that the sudden dismantling of power 
and privilege which followed his retire- 
ment, and the cessation of the engross- 
ing, exciting work of the war, first set 
in motion the great reaction. There 
can be no doubt that the assassina- 
tion of Mr. Lincoln had a marked 
influence upon him. Those who car- 
ried the news to him evidently lacked 
words to describe the horror which 
they saw come over him. He was in 
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bed, reading, as he generally did, his 
prayer-book by the light of a little 
candle; and upon the mind sinking 
into quiet after the labors of the day, 
and filled with thoughts of devotion, 
came the news with a rude and terrible 
shock. 

At the period of his accession to 
the bench, as at every other, fidelity 
was his characteristic. He was thor- 
ough in all things, and demanded thor- 
oughness from others. And to the 
inflexibility with which he maintained 
this high standard must be ascribed 
the final cause which broke down his 
great physique. At the time of his 
appointment as Chief Justice he had 
grown somewhat unused to legal meth- 
ods, and deemed intense application to 
his books necessary for the renovation 
of his knowledge. Twelve hoursa day 
are said to have been devoted to read- 
ing,and the only exercise of the day 
was an early walk, around Judiciary 
Square. After some years a_ slight 
decrease in flesh was noticeable, and 
the decline in his health which set 
in terminated in the attack of paraly- 
sis. On his return to the bench, it 
was soon seen that his old conscien- 
tiousness had not deserted him. He 
assigned to himself a full share of the 
cases before the Court, and listened 
to no remonstrances as to the quantity 
of work he was undertaking. It was, 
perhaps, the unwillingness of a once 
vigorous worker to acknowledge him- 
self unequal to his accustomed tasks, 
but it also resulted from his strict 
impartiality. Still, the statement so 
frequently made since his death — that 
for some years he had found it neces- 
sary to abstain altogether from contin- 
ued mental labor — is absurdly untrue. 
The old power was gone, but there still 
remained sufficient to have equipped a 
number of younger men. The fidelity 
which placed him again on the bench 
kept him there through labors of which 
there is very little general comprehen-: 
sion. A seat on the Supreme Court 
bench involves no easy life. Sitting 
daily from eleven to three, hearing the 
dryest and most abstruse legal argu- 
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ments ; meeting on Saturdays in “ con- 
ference ” for the same number of hours, 
and going through the discussion of 
cases argued during the week, the bal- 
lot upon them, and the assignment to 
some judge of the preparation of the 
opinion; the reading and acceptance 
or rejection of opinions already pre- 
pared; crowding into the intervals of 
time that remain during the week the 
research and writing which the prepar- 
ation of these elaborate opinions in- 
volves ; and the absorbing and impera- 
tive social observances which no man 
of high official position can hope to 
shirk, —this means unremitting occu- 
pation that taxes the energy and in- 
genuity of the strongest men, 

It is one of the least pleasant 
thoughts connected with the close of 
Mr. Chase’s life that it should have 
been sometimes clouded by malice or 
thoughtlessness. There sometimes 
came to him through stray newspaper 
paragraphs, or chance gossip, some 
evidence of the caprice of that cheap 
republican gratitude which endures 
only so long as the public’s faithful 
servant is of use, and which, when 
there is a falter in the hand that was 
once so strong and ready, demands his 
dismissal. But it is to the credit of 
the American heart that most of us re- 
membered the services of Salmon P. 
Chase, and that, as a people, we dwelt 
on the memory of this arduous and un- 
selfish life while, perhaps, here was a 
newspaper gossiping about the “ suc- 
cession,” or a lawyer grumbling be- 
cause a case was delayed. These 
things, when they pierced the barriers 
solicitous relatives and friends raised 
around him, could be seen to affect 
him deeply, though he never confessed 
it. But he bore no malice for them. 
It was with no bitterness, then, but 
with a shrewd and kindly smile, that 
he sometimes said, when his health 
was inquired about, — ‘I’m not very 
well, but I ’ma great deal better than 
some people wish I was.” 

He seemed to gain in physical 
strength as time passed, but during the 
last few days that he sat in Court a 
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sudden weakness surprised him. His 
walk was not so firm; his breath 
hardly lasted the ascent of Capitol Hill, 
which his feet had trodden for a quar- 
ter ofacentury. His voice was weak- 
er; his manners, always considerate, 
but sometimes abrupt through nervous- 
ness or illness, became gentler and 
kinder every day. His very silence 
was benignant. On the last day the 
Court was in session, he relinquished 
his place to his venerable friend and 
associate, Judge Clifford, and remained 
seated at his side, for the first and last 
time in his life, resting his head all 
day upon his hand. What thoughts 
oppressed him, or what shadow of the 
disaster so fast approaching drew its 
pall over his spirit, no man may know. 
In a little more than a week from 
that day his body lay in that very 
chamber robed in a more awful dig- 
nity than it had ever worn in life. 

As the smallest details in the histo- 
ries of great men are of value,a few 
words about the daily routine of Mr. 
Chase’s life may not be uninteresting. 
He was always an early riser, and he 
took a short walk or spent a few min- 
utes over his books before breakfast. 
The morning prayers he read with so- 
lemnity, first gathering about him all 
the inmates of his house, down to the 
humblest domestic. From the break- 
fast-table he went, when Secretary, di- 
rectly to the Treasury; when Chief 
Justice there still remained an hour or 
more before it was necessary to leave 
for the Court. This was spent in his 
library in the preparations of his opin- 
ions, in writing or dictating letters, in 
interviews with friends, or leisurely 
perusal of the morning paper. He 
invariably walked to the Capitol when 
the weather permitted. The stretch 
from Edgewood to the Capitol was one 
that would have discouraged many a 
younger and more vigorous man; it 
was over two miles of rough road, ex- 
posed in winter to the full sweep of 
cutting winds ; but the coldest morn- 
ing, blowing fiercely at that, never dis- 
mayed him. Leaving the bench at 
three, he generally returned in his 
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modest one-horse ca iage. The even- 
ing was passed in study, reading, con- 
versation with friends; in the sea- 
son, he could hardly escape a party or 
a reception. His amusements were 
few and simple. At one time, chess 
occupied a portion of almost every 
evening. Croquet he was very fond of, 
and played with the same zest when 
his hand had lost much of its strength 
and precision. The sight of cards was 
intolerable to him; he would not suffer 
their presence in his house. Back- 
gammon was one of his favorites, and 
he would often join in some children’s 
game with as much delight as the chil- 
dren themselves. 

His will was his great power. This 
faculty in him, probably more than any 
other, contributed to his success. It 
was dominating and indomitable ; it 
yielded to no man and to no force ; its 
persistency was measured only by the 
length of the task to be accomplished, 
and its firmness increased with the 
weight of interests that depended upon 
it, and while it no doubt shortened 
his life, it again prolonged it. The 
tension of the war was wonderfully 
sustained, the strong will ruled trium- 
phant over the strong body; butit was 
a strain which. could not last forever. 
Then followed the intense application 
to books and work which succeeded his 
accession to the bench, and the com- 
bined weight soon began to tell. All 
through these exciting and arduous 
periods he held himself firmly to his 
post. Then came the great sheck that 
prostrated him, and first set the term 
beyond which he could hardly endure. 
At this, the will turned to repair its 
own ravages. 

All its old force was now bent in the 
opposite direction of recovering his 
health. His food, his hours of rising, 
exercise, retiring, his continuance at 
work were regulated with precision 
and the rules inflexibly kept. By this 
careful ministering, he slowly brought 
himself up to comparative strength, 
and finally fairly lifted himself upon the 
bench. It is a question whether his 
wisest course would not have been to 
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pass the rest of his days in quiet; 
and there can be little doubt, from a 
number of his expressions, that, had 
Congress passed a law permitting the 
retirement of Judges at sixty-five upon 
their salaries, he would have serious- 
ly considered the wisdom of such a 
step. He certainly at one time felt 
an interest in legislation looking to 
that end. But while he was on the 
active roll, he was too proud to seem 
neglectful of his work, and too con- 
scientious to receive even the dis- 
graceful stipend the Republic doles out 
to her servants, without rendering what 
equivalent he could. That was ren- 
dered scrupulously to the very last; 
and, considering the faithful industry 
of his whole career and the height and 
nobility of that memorable life and fig- 
ure, there was, after all, something fit- 
ting in the sudden crash with which he 
went down. 

He was intellectually strong rather 
than quick. The characteristics of his 
mind were all practical rather than 
showy, and there was so little of dis- 
play and so much of caution in its ac- 
tion that it sometimes seemed a little 
slow ; but its decision seldom needed to 
be reversed. His memory was always 
good, and in early life seems to have 
been remarkably retentive. His imagi- 
nation, whether he repressed, or be- 
cause he hid its workings, seldom dis- 
covered itself. Its graces seemed al- 
most out of place amid such massive 
machinery. His reasoning powers were 
great by nature and education. They 
were bold and creative. His mind 
knew no grooves. 

Few who ever saw Mr. Chase would 
need to be’ reminded of his personal 
dignity. It was the natural expression ~ 
of a man who was conscious of his 
great abilities and who unconsciously 
thus shadowed them forth. Its natu- 
ralness was evinced by its continuous- 
ness. Mr. Chase at home in his li- 
brary was very little different from 
the Chief Justice on the bench, save 
that he had parted with his gown. 
He could not have left his dignity be- 
hind him with that solitary symbol of 
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his office if he had wished; it was as 
natural to him as its reverse was some- 
times to others. This presence, which 
was inseparable from him or any con- 
ception of him, seems to have sur- 
rounded him from the first. His very 
schoolmates felt it, and his associates 
on the bench were not free from its in- 
fluence. It was a badge of superiority 
that all men seemed to acknowledge. 
His appearance fell with a hush on 
crowds. Such an _ order-compelling 
faculty made him a superb presiding 
officer. His masterly conduct of the 
Impeachment Trial is too much of a 
household story to need description ; 
its impartiality, kindliness, firmness, 
and dignity can be seen even through 
the dense medium of the verbatim re- 
ports. In the slightest parliamentary 
details he required those who did not 
feel the solemnity of the proceeding 
in which they were engaged, to ap- 
preciate it. Neither in public nor at 
home did he permit any neglect of 
the observances due himself, and he 
resented any such negligence with 
spirit, An incident illustrating this 
occurred also during the trial. One of 
the most prominent of the managers 
put a question of considerable length 
to the Senate, which the Chief Justice 
requested that “the Honorable Mana- 
ger put in writing.’ But the latter 
took no notice of the request. The 
Chief Justice quietly repeated it: “It 
will be necessary to reduce the question 
to writing, in order that it may be sub- 
mitted to the Senate.” The pertina- 
cious talker still went on, and then 
came the burst he might have expected : 
“Does the Honorable Manager refuse 
to put his question in writing?” It was 
an emphasis to which no italics could 
do justice. General Butler sat down as 
if he expected never to get up again. 
Whatever may have been the degree 
of decorum preserved in the court- 
room before Mr. Chase’s accession to 
the bench, it certainly suffered no dimi- 
nution after that time. The relations 
that exist between the court and the 
bar are of the most cordial and re- 
spectful character, and render possible 
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the dignity and good will that distin- 
guish them both. No better indication 
of this can be found than the impres- 
sive opening of the session each day, 
in which the solemn procession of 
robed judges, greeted with respectful 
silence by the bar and spectators stand- 
ing, marks the place as one of the last 
refuges of judicial dignity. There was 
something grand in the inspiration that 
seemed to seize the Chief Justice as he 
led in this distinguished little band. His 
form was braced with a sudden energy, 
his eye grew brighter. As he stepped 
upon the dais, weak as he sometimes 
was, he towered proudly above those 
on either side. A glance to the right, 
then to the left, both Court and law- 
yers bow, and the monotonous tones of 
the crier announce that the Court is 
open. But to this uneventful life there 
were sometimes diversities. And while 
the bar was treated with the utmost 
consideration, on the other hand no 
laxity of demeanor was permitted. It 
is related, though I do not know with 
what accuracy, that the Chief Justice 
once rebuked a lawyer openly for a cer- 
tain gaudiness of attire, and requested 
him, when again appearing, to present 
himself in more sober garments. 

Mr. Chase’s physical proportions, 
aided by his natural presence, made 
him a man to be reverenced and 
feared, and men almost invariably did 
fear him. Only those who knew him 
well could throw off the feeling of con- 
straint which his mere presence seemed 
to put upon them. Not that he was 
ever guilty of assumption ; he was as 
little conscious of exerting such an in- 
fluence as they were able to resist it. 
Men who had held positions of trust 
under him for years in the Treasury 
never rid themselves of this feeling. 
Neither in private nor in public life was . 
he ever called by any name other than 
his own, if we may except that of * Old 
Greenbacks,” which was current for a 
time ; and even this expresses in a 
rough way something of the popular 
reverence for him. But this was an ex- 
ception; there was something too stat- 
uesque in his proportions to admit of 
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such familiarity. In private life, his 
dignity was tempered with affection, 
but was never absent. In public life, 
the enthusiasm that heaps endearing 
diminutives on its favorite, and insists 
perhaps on the privilege of contracting 
his first name, turned none of its bois- 
terous regard upon him. He was pop- 
ular indeed; the beaming faces of 
Ohioans when they met “ Governor 
Chase,” and the applause that burst 
from the galleries of Tammany Hall 
when that historic half-vote was cast, 
were sufficient proof of his abundant 
popularity; but he was a political 
leader and never a party protégé. His 
natural reserve gave him with some 
the reputation of being a very cold 
and unsympathetic man. There could 
not have been a greater mistake; but 
whatever his feelings were, he often hid 
them and wrapped the cloak of his re- 
serve about him. 

The dramatic surprises of our politics 
are many, and Mr. Chase’s first election 
to the Senate was one of them. It 
lifted him from a comparatively modest 
position into the broad light of national 
prominence; but after that time his 
advance was a steady progress, and 
reached its culmination at its close. 
He was a veteran in work and experi- 
ence when some who afterwards 
gained greater honors were obscure 
and untried. He was famous and 
trusted when all of our later Presi- 
dents were unknown and unhonored. 
From his first appearance in politics, 
he touched elbow to elbow with the 
first men of his time, and it is in this 
eventful series of companionships that 
the greatest public loss will be felt. 
There have been few lives so woven 
into the web of our later history, — few 
that so stretch through, color, and 
strengthen every part. Yet, notwith- 
standing this power of stamping his 
name indelibly on the hearts and 
minds of the men of his day, he was 
himself not a man who made friends, 
in the ordinary meaning of that ex- 
pression. The very qualities which 
made him popular with the people 
were perhaps those which in private 
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life would not draw men to him. His 
dignity gained him the favor of the 
masses, while the reserve which ac- 
companied it did not always attract 
confidence, and his presence often 
overbore less confident men. Such 
intimate friends as Mr. Chase made 
were lasting and faithful, but their 
number was comparatively small ; the 
rest of his acquaintances really knew 
little of his private life and character. 
The ordinary intercourse of official duty 
did not give them an insight into his 
inner nature, the secrets of which were 
reserved for a chosen few, who found 
in him a genial heart and ready hand. 

The judicial habit of his mind was 
marked, though he sometimes seemed 
to think differently. He said more 
than once in a half-joking, half-serious 
way, “When I get on my thinking- 
cap and go to work at these cases, I 
try to be judicial, and think Iam; but 
I don’t feel much like a judge at other 
times.” Whether this was a playful 
self-depreciation or not, it was unjust. 
He was always impartial. The equi- 
poise he manifested in public matters 
was not assumed for public view. In 
the smallest personal concern, he was 
just as anxious to do exactly what was 
right and best as in the decision of a 
great question; if he went wrong, it 
was an error of the judgment and not 
of the heart. And this was remarkably 
displayed in his judgment of men and 
of their frailties. The broad range of 
his comprehension took in every con- 
nected circumstance. His charity was 
boundless; and while there was never 
anything like cynicism in his nature, 
age had mellowed and not hardened 
his heart. He was as impartial in 
judging men who had injured him as 
men whom he had never known. If 
he had done any man injustice. he was 
always ready to acknowledge it; anda 
similar advance from one by whom he 
had been wronged never met with a 
repulse. Sometimes, in the whirl and 
perplexity of public business, he would 
address some one with less than ne- 
cessary consideration ; many such he 
pursued with notes of apology, for he 
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was always the first to discover that 
he had been hasty. These were trivial 
injuries, but they were almost the only 
ones he was ever obliged to redress ; 
for he was so even and so considerate 
that it may be boldly denied that he 
ever intentionally did any man a wrong 
in his life. An invisible robe of justice 
always encircled him. He was with- 
out bitterness, and those who built 
schemes upon his resentments often 
found themselves without a standing- 
place. But he was by no means cal- 
lous; his exquisitely sensitive spirit 
felt every attack, however slight. The 
deeper the wound, the greater, there- 
fore, the magnanimity which forgot it. 

Those who believe that the greatest 
men are the most sensible of their own 
defects will be glad to think that Mr. 
Chase’s modesty was one of the signs 
of his greatness. There was no sub- 
ject about which he talked less than 
himself; he rarely or never referred to 
himself or his history in any way. 
There have been few men, with so 
much to remember, so little given to 
reminiscence. Not only would he sel- 
dom volunteer recollections, but it re- 
quired the greatest skill even to draw 
them from him. His modesty as to 
the accuracy of his judgment led him 
always to speak carefully, and with 
provisos, where men of a tenth of his 
intellectual weight were dogmatic. It 
showed itself as much in his frankness 
in confessing lack of knowledge of va- 
rious subjects as in anything. He had 
none of that pretentiousness which 
claims all knowledge as its own. Even 
when questioned on subjects with 
which he might be expected to be fa- 
miliar, his plain answer was, again and 
again, “ I don’t know.” 

In conversation he was both im- 
pressive and fascinating, both accurate 
and brilliant. He was never what is 
known as a conversationalist; never 
talked for effect, never strained the ca- 
pacity of his auditors. And while his 
talk was often on that safe middle 
ground which requires neither sparkle 
nor erudition, it was always bright and 
picturesque, overflowing with illustra- 
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tions drawn from books and from ob- 
servation. His conversations had no 
mannerisms, for it was never his wish 
to divert thought from the subject to 
himself. 
His learning was derived almost en- 
tirely from books, for he cannot be said 
“to have been a student of the external 
world, and seemed little versed in the 
lore of human nature. He often said 
that, when a boy living in the country, 
his whole mind was drawn by his hun- 
ger for books to study, and that he cared 
little for the beauties of nature, though 
in later life he was an enthusiastic lover 
of them. His ignorance of men— for 
such it seemed to be — was most strange. 
It is the deliberate estimate of some of 
those who knew him best, and an opin- 
ion expressed to him during his life- 
time, that he knew little “of human 
nature,” as the phrase goes. Men’s 
motives seemed hidden from him; an 
appearance of goodness would seem to 
him to be genuine, while to most others 
it was but a thin disguise. He had the 
habit of belief in men, in their sincerity, 
their purity of purpose, and, a hero him- 
self, could indulge in hero-worship. Llis 
faith in men to whom it had once been 
pinned, sometimes remained unshaken 
long after disclosures and disgrace had 
befallen them. This charity, conspic- 
uous in some cases, was no doubt often 
due to his knowledge of the cruel un- 
certainty of a good name in politics. 
Though his record is purity itself, he 
had been often and bitterly assailed, 
and knew on what slight foundations 
accusations often rest, and how less 
stalwart men might fail in the brave 
and unqualified proof of innocence. 
And yet this trustfulness often had 
something pathetic in it; it was almost 
childlike in its innocence. An amus- 
ing circumstance in connection with 
this was a correspondence that took 
place a number of years ago between 
Mr. Chase and a friend, now a leading 
journalist. This friend had prepared 
a biographical sketch of Mr. Chase, in 
which this very opinion, or one very 
much like it, was stated at length, and 
before its publication it in some way 
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reached his eyes. To this point he 
took exception, and wrote his friend a 
long letter, as the friend afterwards 
said, “to prove that he knew something 
about human nature.” It is an evi- 
dence of the sincerity of that convic- 
tion, that even Mr. Chase’s protesta- 
tions did not shake it in the least. 
And yet it is almost enough to dis- 
prove this theory, to consider his ap- 
pointments in his various positions. 
The men whom he chose almost in- 
variably did their work well. He 
seemed to possess the sagacity that fits 
men to their places. His hand seemed 
to know the instrument it needed and 
how to use it. But, of course, its touch 
could not always be true. Some of his 
Treasury appointments turned out ill as 
many appointments of other secretaries 
did; but which man would stand, and 
which man would fall in those troubled 
times, it was beyond human foresight to 
know. Those of whom you had expected 
most would squander in an hour the 
accumulated reputation of a lifetime. 
To say that Mr. Chase was morally 
courageous would be a mere truism. 
When he thought he had discovered 
the path of duty, he followed it to the 
end, caring not whither it led him or 
what dangers beset it on either side. 
A young lawyer declaring himself 
against slavery in the midst of a so- 
ciety drawing its life from slavery; a 
man accepting office at the hands of 
his opponents in the hope of bringing 
them to his views; a Senator resist- 
ing almost alone the cohorts of slavery 
at the national capital; a Secretary 
upholding our arms with unflinching 
and splendid faith in their final success ; 
a Chief Justice sitting unmoved amidst 
the fiercest storm of political passion 
our history has known, and, later, pass- 
ing official disapproval upon his former 
acts, ——these are a few of the hasty 
glimpses one catches of him. This mor- 
al courage was always with him. There 
was nothing like social cowardice about 
him. He would never distort an opin- 
ion or swerve a hair’s-breadth from the 
truth, for fear of consequences. The 
peaceful pursuits of a civil life did not 
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render necessary any great display of 
personal courage ; but it is at the same 
time interesting to note how much ofa 
bent his mind had towards military 
affairs. With the aid of General Mc- 
Dowell, who had been one of his bit- 
terest enemies and came out of the 
ordeal of 1861 perhaps his warmest 
admirer, he framed Orders No. 15 and 
16, which were promulgated in May, 
1861, the one regulating the enlist- 
ment of volunteers, and the other, of 
regular regiments. His counsel was 
constantly sought in such matters by 
the President and Secretary of War; 
and it is stated that the interests of 
the three great border States, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, and Tennessee, were 
placed for a time under his control. 
During his term as Secretary, his first 
after-breakfast duty was the careful 
study and comparison of his atlases 
and the papers ; and he is said to have 
been as well acquainted with the posi- 
tions of the troops in the field as any 
member of the government. It is a 
matter of which it is not yet time to 
speak definitely, but history will show, 
unless I am greatly mistaken, that at 
least one important capture of the war, 
the renown of which has been added 
to another name, was effected under 
Mr. Chase’s orders, written either in 
his own hand or in that of a clerk at 
his dictation. During the dark days 
of the conflict his composure steadied 
hundreds who were around him. On 
the day of the first battle of Bull Run, 
a noted English correspondent spoke 
of him in substance as the only mem- 
ber of the government who preserved 
his balance ; during the second battle 
of Bull Run his courage was still more 
remarkable. There was a veritable pan- 
ic in Washington ; but through all the 
confusion, the Secretary transacted 
business quietly and systematically, his 
coolness unimpaired by the consterna- 
tion of those around him. Some one 
asked him, “ Mr. Chase, what do you 
think will come of it?” His reply was, 
“T trust in God’s providence.” And 
during the Impeachment Trial, when he 
was the object of bitter and unsparing 
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denunciation from all sections of the 
country, he was as composed in mind 
as if presiding over the most monoto- 
nous term of the Supreme Court. Ev- 
ery day the newspapers thundered at 
him; old friends denounced him in 
speech and in conversation ; and almost 
every day his mail brought him letters 
threatening his life. These were read, 
and after being laughed over quietly 
consigned to his waste-basket. Being 
a civilian, he was perhaps without that 
acute sense of his danger that im- 
pelled a certain prominent actor in that 
trial to throw himself upon the public 
for protection, and read his one threat- 
ening letter to his immense audience. 

Humor seemed to be a little devel- 
oped characteristic with him. The 
marvellous ramifications of the mod- 
ern joke afforded him but little amuse- 
ment; it was never an easy matter to 
make him laugh, but at the same time 
his enjoyment of broad humor was 
often hearty and genuine. And yet he 
seldom told a story without spoiling it. 
An instance of this he once related him- 
selfin rehearsing old scenes witha friend 
who had been his ally in many a politi- 
cal campaign. In making a stumping- 
tour together, they had used a pecu- 
liarly apt and good story in common, 
and, to divide it fairly, told it on alter- 
nate days. He added, with a grim 
smile, “B always made the peo- 
ple laugh, but I never could.” Al- 
though extremely sensitive to ridicule, 
such as newspapers might sometimes 
attempt, he now and then would tella 
good story against himself; and one of 
the most amusing of these was an in- 
cident of his administration as gov- 
ernor of Ohio. During his first term, a 
man of weak mind had killed a neigh- 
bor, and was sentenced to a long term 
of imprisonment, but, on the urgent 
representations of many citizens, was 
pardoned by Governor Chase. Soon 
after, the hot contest for and against 
his re-election began ; and on election- 
day, while the vote was being closely 
watched by excited partisans, the par- 
doned man presented himself at the 
polls with a Payne ticket in his hand. 
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“What!” exclaimed some one ir as- 
tonishment, “are you going to vote 
against the man who pardoned you?” 
“O, Chase has pardoned too many 
scoundrels!” was his ready reply. 
Mr. Chase had no very great fond- 
ness for comic literature, and still 
less when it was discussed or read at 
what he considered inappropriate times. 
Probably no more prominent instance 
of this could be given than the first 
Cabinet meeting at which he was pres- 
ent after the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion had been drafted. He came ex- 
pecting to aid in the transaction of im- 
portant business, and saw Mr. Lincoln 
take from his desk a copy of Artemus 
Ward, and heard him gravely read, 
as if by way of whimsical contrast to 
the vital business awaiting discussion, 
a chapter for the benefit of his assem- 
bled counsellors. Mr. Chase, in relat- 
ing the incident, said in a quiet way 
that he lost patience at it, and probably 
his disapproval was not unexpressed. 
His style in writing was concise and 
chaste. He wrote carefully, plainly, 
and accurately. In his official docu- 
ments it would be hard to find an un- 
necessary or meaningless word. He 
was the most remorseless editor of his 
productions, and would erase line after 
line and page after page; his legal 
opinions, models of clear, good Eng- 
lish, would sometimes be rewritten, by 
his own or another’s hand, four or five 
times before they attained the degree 
of brevity and clearness requisite to 
secure his approval. A manuscript 
opinion which he had just corrected 
often looked more like a music-score 
than a legal document. So far did he 
carry this pruning process that some 
of his opinions, as they stand in the 
later volumes of Wallace, seem almost 
bald and insignificant ; the brief state- 
ment of facts with which they were 
generally prefaced being separated, 
leaves the opinion proper of very mod- 
est length. But the verbosity of judges 
and lawyers was something he la- 
mented and strove to correct. And to 
this feeling is due not only the brevity 
and terseness of these opinions, but 
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another striking peculiarity, —the al- 
most entire absence of law terms. The 
opinions are for the most part as intel- 
ligible to those who are ignorant of the 
law as to those who are versed in it. 
This simplicity was not only in accord- 
ance with his straightforward style, but 
was the result of constant care and 
watchfulness. Not only were Latin 
terms banished so far as possible, but 
he abjured even the comparatively un- 
offending and popular particle, “said.” 
His own will is the last and most con- 
vincing instance of this habit. It 
makes a number of bequests, and cov- 
ers something more than a page of let- 
ter-paper, written in a liberal hand. 

OF strictly literary productions, he 
cannot be said to have left any of an 
enduring nature. He wrote verses, 
both in early and later life, translations 
of Martial, verses upon a friend’s name, 
odes and sonnets, but they are to be 
regarded simply as recreations. There 
were also articles which he contributed 
to the Western magazines and to the 
North American Review; and there 
still remain among his papers mannu- 
scripts of brief historical studies and 
translations from French financial 
works. Perhaps the latest of his writ- 
ings, which is interesting on that ac- 
count, was the introduction to the new 
edition of Edward Livingston’s works, 
written but a little more than a year 
ago at the request of Mrs. Livingston 
Barton, whose death so soon followed 
that of Mr. Chase. His political writ- 
ings were many and varied, and marked 
by brevity, clearness, and force. The 
address of the antislavery convention 
at Columbus, Ohio, in December, 1841, 
which Vice-President Wilson says 
gave “cohesion and impulse to the 
new organization’; the call for a Free 
Territory State Convention at the 
same city seven years later; the plat- 
form of the Buffalo Convention of the 
same year; the letter to the Hon. 
B. F. Butler of New York, proposing 
the formation of an independent Dem- 
ocratic party; the platform of the 
Pittsburg Convention called in pur- 
suance of that idea; the appeal to the 
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people in 1854 against the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise ; the letter 
of May, 1868, to the chairman of the 
‘National Democratic Committee, — are 
the most prominent of this remarkable 
series of political papers. Their influ- 
ence on the history of the country can 
hardly be overestimated. Among the 
brief passages from his pen, destined 
to immortality, is the noble closing 
sentence of the Emancipation Procla- 
mation, —a sentence without which it 
would have lacked the dignity of a 
righteous deed done by a religious 
people. Mr. Chase had a peculiar fa- 
cility in compressing into a few words 
a popular principle or sentiment, and 
despatching it on its errand as a watch- 
word. Perhaps the most famous of 
these was the phrase, “ Inauguration 
first, adjustment afterwards,” which, 
during the critical days between Lin- 
coln’s election and inauguration, stood 
at the head of loyal newspaper columns 
and expressed the sentiment of the un- 
divided North. Most of his private let- 
ters exhibited so much of his habitual 
condensation that they were often com- 
paratively uninteresting, and he certain- 
ly seemed to be wanting in the knack of 
details that make up the charm of letter- 
writing. Yet he often wrote beautiful- 
ly. A friend who had lost an only son 
would receive a letter he would cherish 
to his dying day ; to a worthy cause in 
need of encouragement and impetus, 
he would send ringing words of cheer. 
He could “cut a colossus from a rock, 
but could not carve heads upon cherry- 
stones.” 

He was all his life an omnivorous 
reader. It was in his desultory read- 
ing as a boy that he found the pleasure 
in the company of a law-book which 
finally decided him in the choice of his 
profession. He never seemed to have 
read in pursuance of any plan, ex- 
cept perhaps on some few particular 
subjects, but to have followed his incli- 
nation. A comprehensive knowledge 
of the world’s history acquired in early 
life served him mainly to the end, for 
he found little time to make additions 
to it, except through the medium of 
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newspapers and transient publications ; 
and in this way he maintained an ac- 
curate knowledge of European politics. 
In biography, Boswell was his only fa- 
vorite; though, among contemporane- 
ous works, Lamon’s Life of Lincoln he 
esteemed as a faithful attempt at the 
portraiture of its subject. Essays and 
writings of the terse, epigrammatic kind 
seemed to please him; but fiction did 
not satisfy his appetite, and he had 
comparatively little acquaintance with 
it. Among the English poets, Milton 
was his favorite, and was often quoted ; 
among the Latin, Horace stood first, 
Virgil next. The former of the Latin 
poets he read constantly during the 
later years of his life, keeping it gener- 
ally by his bed and reading it often far 
into the night. I would not feel justi- 
fied in repeating an apt quotation he 
made from one of the Satires in refer- 
ence to what is known as the “back- 
pay ” enactment of the last Congress, 
had he not been so unreserved in ex- 
pressions of his opinion to members of 
that Congress, and had not his views 
found their way into the public prints. 
It was during an afternoon walk, while 
discussing what seemed to him the in- 
difference of the supporters of that 
measure to public opinion, that he re- 
called the lines, 


* Populus me sibilat, at mihi plaudo 
Ipse domi simul ac nummos contemplor in arca.” 


It is an instance of the readiness with 
which his mind could turn from one 
subject to another and his unflagging 
industry, that he found time, in all the 
wearing and multitudinous duties of 
the Treasury, to revive his study of 
French, and spend a portion of every 
day in reading in that tongue. 

A peculiarity derived both from the 
strength of his religious convictions 
and his innate refinement was _ his ab- 
horrence of profane swearing and pro- 
fane swearers. He must be a bold 
man who would swear twice in his 
presence ; the rebuke of his angry eye 
would shame the coolest or most flippant 
man into silence. Once, while Secre- 
tary, a visitor of great political influ- 
ence used some profane expression in 
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conversation with him. He turned on 
him. “Mr. »” said he, “you may 
swear in the presence of other men, if 
you choose, but you sha’ n’t swear in 
mine.” On another occasion a man of 
still higher political position, but coarse 
manners, opened the conversation with 
a string of profanity. Mr. Chase said 
nothing; but the contempt and indigna- 
tion exhibited in his manner soon froze 
the tongue of the rough Westerner ; 
and, hardened swearer as he was, he 
stopped short in his confusion, and left 
the room without another word. 

In religious matters, Mr. Chase’s re- 
serve closed his lips,— a silence which 
was seldom broken. A strict observer 
all his life of all religious requirements, 
he never made dogmas or rites the sub- 
ject of discussion. Occasionally, with 
some intimate friend, he would speak 
reverently and cautiously “of things 
invisible to mortal sight”; but such 
confidence was very rare. He hada 
firm and abiding faith in the great fun- 
damental truths of the Christian relig- 
jon; and, bearing his belief in his 
breast, proclaimed it only in the recti- 
tude of his walk in life. He had lit- 
tle thought for denominational lines, 
and was entirely without sectarianism ; 
in this sphere of opinion, as in every 
other, he was distinguished by the 
broadest catholicism. 

While nothing that I might say could 
add to his renown, I can at least bear 
testimony to the spotlessness of his 
life. The breezes that rustle around 
his tomb these sweet autumn days 
are not more pure than the air in 
which he lived. Into that calm and 
healthful atmosphere came no rude or 
tainted breath. In hours of the great- 
est freedom, I never saw anything, or 
heard anything, or heard of anything 


that was not in accordance with 
the strictest rules of morality and 
courtesy. To those that knew him, 


such a disclaimer may seem not only 
unnecessary but out of place; but to 
those who did not, such an example is 
too rare and fragrant to lose. Great as 
were his achievements, his home was 
the greatest of them. 

Demarest Lloyd. 
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i this sweet, tranquil afternoon of Spring, 
While the low sun declines in the clear west, 
I sit and hear the blithe song-sparrow sing 
His strain of rapture not to be suppressed: 
Pondering life’s problem strange, while death draws near, — 
I listen to his dauntless song of cheer. 


His shadow flits across the quiet stone: 
Like that brief transit is my space of days; 
For, like a flower’s faint perfume, youth is flown 
Already, and there rests on all life’s ways 
A dimness; closer my beloved I clasp, 
For all dear things seem slipping from my grasp. 


Death touches all; the light of loving eyes 

Goes out in darkness, comfort is withdrawn ; 
Lonely, and lonelier still the pathway lies, 

Going toward the fading sunset from the dawn: 
Yet hark! while those fine notes the silence break 
As if all trouble were some grave mistake ! 


Thou little bird, how canst thou thus rejoice, 
As if the world had known nor sin nor curse? 
God never meant to mock us with that voice! 
That is the key-note of the universe, 
That song of perfect trust, of perfect cheer, 
Courageous, constant, free of doubt or fear. 


My little helper, ah, my comrade sweet, 
My old companion in that far off time 
When on life’s threshold childhood’s winged feet 
Danced in the sunrise! Joy was at its prime 
When all my heart responded to thy song, 
Unconscious of earth’s discords harsh and strong, 


Now, grown aweary, sad with change and loss, 
With the enigma of myself dismayed ; 
Poor, save in deep desire to bear the cross 
God’s hand on his defenceless creatures laid, 
With patience, —here I sit this eve of spring, 
And listen with bowed head, while thou dost sing. 


And slowly all my soul with comfort fills, 

And the old hope revives and courage grows ; 
Up the deserted shore a fresh tide thrills, 

And like a dream the dark mood melts and goes, 
And with thy joy again will I rejoice: 
God never meant to mock us with that voice! 


Jo 


Celia Thaxter. 
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il er honorable gentleman is fond 
of beautiful scenery.” 

“Very fond of such scenery as this.” 

“Ah! He will find it much better 
as we go forward.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Truly, among the mountains it is 
surprising. May I ask where the gen- 
tleman will stop to-night ?” 

“Tt does not matter; anywhere in 
this neighborhood.” 

“Has he (daza san) heard of Saka- 
noshita ?” 

“Never.” 

“Clearly not. 
eigner — has ever visited it. 
none has ever stopped there.” 

“Ts it remarkable?” 

“Noblest sir, it is wonderful. Not 
because I live there; no, in truth. It 
is the universal report. Everybody 
will say the same of Sakanoshita.” 

“Then how far are we now from 
ht 

“ One ri and eighteen cho.” 

“That is, about an hour and a half 
in time. Very well, we will stay there, 
I suppose.” 

“Thanks; really many thanks. It 
will not be possible to regret it. There 
is nothing like Sakanoshita.” 

This conversation took place at three 
o’clock in the afternoon —a brilliant 
August afternoon —in a pretty village 
on the road from Kuwana, the north- 
western port of the Bay of Isse, to 
Oétsu, at the southwestern extremity 
of Lake Biwa; which ancient thor- 
oughfare anybody may easily find upon 
a good-sized map of Japan. My infor- 
mant and adviser was one of the lads 
who drew my j7z-r7hi-sha (man-power- 
carriage), — a species of vehicle which, 
first seen in Yedo in the fall of 1870, 
had, in less than two years, come into 
universal use in every part of the 
country where the roads were suffi- 
ciently level to render it practicable. 
It is little better than a cushioned 
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chair upon a pair of wheels ; but, com- 
pared with the old-fashioned sago 
which it has displaced, is a triumph of 
luxury and convenience. By its aid 
the discomforts of travelling in the in- 
terior, except among the mountainous 
regions, have been almost entirely ban- 
ished. 

My leading ‘‘power-man” had for 
some time been attracted by the atten- 
tion I had given to the growing beau- 
ties of the landscape, and had from 
time to time offered such passing in- 
formation as it was in his power to be- 
stow, with the simple freedom which 
among the humbler Japanese is never 
aggressive, and almost always welcome. 
On the other hand, his cheery humor, 
and the slight outward superiority to 
the average of his fellows which he ex- 
hibited had recommended him to my 
notice at moments when I was not 
engaged in contemplating nature on 
a larger scale. He was an excellent 
specimen of his class, stalwart, alert, 
and fullof anatural, easy grace. Many 
a Japanese workingman is a very fair 
Apollo between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty-five, and after that he becomes 
a respectable Hercules. If European 
and American painters and sculptors 
want masculine models which they will 
not need to idealize, they may import 
them in abundance from this country, 
and from nowhere else, in these days, 
that I am aware of. This runner of 
mine was, apparently, a little over 
twenty, and, besides possessing all the 
good points of an antique statue, with 
vitality thrown in, had certain distin- 
guishing marks, not likely to escape 
observation. His costume was primi- 
tive enough, but his waist-cloth, in- 
stead of being plain, as is generally the 
case, was of fanciful red and blue stuff; 
and, which was very unusual, he wore 
cloth ¢adi,— half shoes, half socks, — 
and not the customary rough straw san- 
dals. From these trifling indications, 
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I gathered that he had a soul above 
the sordid considerations of his craft; 
and as I observed that he was occa- 
sionally addressed by his comrades, 
half satirically yet not with evil humor, 
as date-sha, or dandy, it was clear that, 
in spite of the limited capabilities of 
costume which he enjoyed, he had won 
a certain social fame in his humble 
sphere. And I afterward discovered 
that, among the simple mountaineers 
of Isse, he was quite as clearly the 
glass of fashion as he was indisputably 
the mould of form. 

Before we started forward from the 
wayside cottage, I questioned him fur- 
ther: — 

“Ts there a good inn at Sakano- 
shita?” 

“Many, sir, many. It was once a 
famous resting-place. In the old days 
it was almost always filled with noble 
lords. Yes, there are many inns, but 

‘there is one more excellent than all the 
others.” 

His listening fellows chuckled, upon 
which he grew extremely red, but with 
confusion rather than with anger. 

“ And which is that ?” I asked. 

“The Fuku-ya,” he answered, glow- 
ing from his waistband to the extrem- 
est point of his shaven crown, —the 
most comprehensive and unbroken 
blush that I ever had the opportunity 
of beholding. 

The others laughed aloud, and he 
himself broke into a smile. 

“Why do they laugh ?” 

As he gave no immediate answer, 
his partner for the day came forward 
and explained: “ Dana San, he says 
‘the Fuku-ya,’ because it is there that 
Koizumi dwells.” 

“Indeed ! then who is Koizumi ? ” 

“Koizumi is the daughter of the 
house.” 

‘She is a friend of mine,” added my 
pleasant colloquist, who had recovered 
his equanimity with characteristic ra- 
pidity. 

“ A very pretty girl, no doubt.” 

“ Sayo de gozarimasu /” assented the 
entire body of jin-riki-sha men in em- 
phatic unison. 
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“Come, this is really interesting,” 
said I; “we will certainly pass the 
night at Sakanoshita, and we will as- 
suredly establish ourselves at the Fuku- 
ya; and if we are fortunate, we will 
make the acquaintance of Koizumi. 
Thatis settled. Forward — Hayau/” 
We soon reached the edge of the 
mountains, and commenced an upward 
course which threatened to calm the 
impetuosity of some of our draft-men. 
But my young adviser seemed insensi- 
ble to fatigue, and his spirits rose with 
the physical ascent. No amount of 
hard labor can ever conquer the good- 
humor of a Japanese workman, and as 
we drew near our destination the en- 
tire party burst out into loud cries, and 
increased their pace until they had 
whirled us almost headlong to the gates 
of a stately but somewhat time-worn 
Yado-ya,* at the entrance of which, 
summoned doubtless by the approach- 
ing tumult, stood the landlady and her 
household, smiling and bowing as if 
our arrival had been the one ardently 
hoped-for event of their existence. 

A few minutes later we were lying 
on the soft mats of the best apartment 
— the daimio’s room, we were explcitly 
informed — that the inn afforded, and 
gazing with genuine delight upon one 
of the loveliest scenes that this land of 
beauty contains. But it was still early 
in the day; and as the journey had 
been less exhausting than usual, an 
exposition of activity fastened itself 
upon me. I announced a determina- 
tion first to investigate the culinary re- 
sources of the establishment, and next 
to explore the village. I do not now 
pretend to deny what I did not then 
affirm, that a willingness to get a 
glimpse of the vaunted daughter of the 
house had some share in urging me 
forth. As I passed slowly through the 
kitchen, scrutinizing its appointments 
with, I flatter myself, well-affected 
earnestness, I observed a rosy-cheeked 
young girl, engaged in rapid discourse 
with my favorite runner. Well, she 
was certainly pretty enough; there 
was no danger of disappointment in 

* Inn: literally, shelter-inclosure. 
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that direction. My presence was at 
first unnoticed, and I was greatly en- 
tertained to hear the manner in which 
I was heralded by the enthusiastic 
and imaginative youth. ‘A very noble 
gentleman,” he declared; “a gentle- 
man of the highest possible foreign 
rank; a great lord ; a celebrated offi- 
cer of the government; a mountain of 
dignity and a river of affluence ; one 
thousand riyos a month, no less, I 
know it and have seen it, have seen it 
with these eyes”; and an infinite deal 
more to the same fanciful effect. He 
was enjoying his brilliant fictions to 
such an extent that I had not the heart 
to interrupt him, and passed out by a 
side passage, leaving him to the bene- 
fit of the impression he was endeavor- 
ing to produce by wildly exaggerating 
the importance of one of the guests he 
had introduced to the house. 

A short ramble, a wholesome plunge 
into a mountain stream, and supper 
from imported tins, wound up the 
chapter of that day. Then, early bed, 
and sound repose, in spite of casual 
and not wholly inanimate interruptions. 
Dreams soothed to gentle images by 
the music of a hundred brooks and 
myriads of chirping sez, whose voices 
are heard only in the forests of Ja- 
pan. 

Such a breezy, hearty, radiant next 
morning. A morning suited to the 
place. The very day, of all summer 
days, for a tramp over and about the 
valley. The young jin-riki-sha man 
should be our guide. Let him appear. 
What ho—and so forth! 

We had not risen, but thus early 
was the plan of the day determined 
upon. Again we shouted, but no fa- 
miliar voice was heard in response. 
Presently, however, a sliding door was 
pushed aside, and a pair of bright eyes 
—the eyes of Koizumi — looked in 
upon us. 

“By Jove!” exclaimed my travel- 
ling companion, whom I have discour- 
teously omitted to mention until this 
moment, “ what a nice girl!” 

“Hum ; tolerably,” I answered, with 
crafty dissimulation; but the cold cor- 
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roboration was not received with com- 
posure. ; 

“Why, she is a little beauty !” said 
my friend, with unnecessary emphasis. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” I remarked, 
continuing to dissemble, like the deep 
conspirator of a melodrama; “where 
is my charioteer?” I added, address- 
ing the new-comer, who still stood at 
the half-open door. 

« Ah, Yamadori,” she replied; “does 
the gentleman want him?” 

“So, Yamadori is his name. I say, 
Jaudon, did you ever hear anything 
like it? My jin-rika-sha fellow calls 
himself ‘Mountain Bird,’ and _ his 
sweetheart, here, is ‘ Little Fountain’ u 

‘* Very appropriate.” 

“Well, Little Fountain, we do want 
Yamadori, we want him instantly.” 

“Extremely sorry, gentlemen, but he 
has gone back to Kamayama.” 

“What, gone back? Why, I must 
have him. Who is to take us on? 
Besides, he has n’t been paid.” 

“OQ, he spoke about the payment, 
and said if the dana would give it to 
me to keep for him it would be all 
the same. And, any way, Yamadori 
could not go on with you. He takes 
travellers only from Sakanoshita to 
Kameyama and back.” 

«“ What nonsense! As to the pay- 
ment, it is a trick, and he does not be- 
lieve it will be the same. He thinks 
your smiling face will get him a double 
fare. Well, truly, I will not pay at all. 
I will pay nothing. I will even go and, 
complain to the Nanoshi” (village 
magistrate). 

The girl laughed merrily. “ Nanoshi 
knows what Yamadori is obliged to 
do.” Then she grew preternaturally 
grave. “But, with regard to the trick, 
we are incapable of it.” 

“ Of course, of course, Little Foun- 
tain; I am joking, but at the same 
time I am very angry. I like Yama- 
dori, though I did not know his name ; 
and I wanted him to show me every- 
thing about this valley to-day. ’Tisa 
pity he did not speak to me about go- 
ing.” 

“?T is a pity the gentleman did not 
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speak to him about staying. A trav- 
eller wished to start this morning at 
sunrise. Not a wealthy traveller and 
high officer like you, but neverthe- 
less— And I am glad you like 
Yamadori. Everybody likes him.” 

“Except Little Fountain,” I sug- 
gested. 

“Except me, certainly. But he will 
be back to-night.” 

“O, will he? I say, Jaudon, do 
you hear that? He will be back to- 
night.” 

“ And we shall be in Kioto, I hope,” 
replied my ambitious friend. 

How long and how earnestly I la- 
bored to dissuade him from pursuing 
the journey with such violent haste, I 
need not here recount. He did not 
mind a day, he declared, provided it was 
to be devoted toa purpose ; buthere was 
a proposition to surrender twenty-four 
valuable hours to utter idleness, with 
the prospect ofan equal delay to follow. 
It would not do; his mind was made 
up. For my own part, I was as fully 
resolved tolinger. In the first place, I 
had been scorched so long on the To- 
kaido that I wanted a day or two of 
shady rest. In the next, I wanted to 
see more of this charming valley, which 
was unquestionably the most beautiful 
spot I had encountered, even in Japan. 
In the third, I wanted to confer upon 
a particular subject with Yamadori; I 
have always had a passion for picking 
up good-looking servants in various 
parts of the land, and I meditated lur- 
ing this brisk mountaineer to my dis- 
tant home in Yedo. Lastly, there was 
that about Koizumi which ‘promised 
innocent entertainment, as well as op- 
portunity for acquiring facility in the 
dialect of the old provinces, which I 
suddenly discovered was essential to 
the complete enjoyment of a visit to 
the ancient capital of the realm. 

So we parted cordially, I promising 
to push on to Kioto within three days, 
—a promise which, as I had no purpose 
of keeping it when I made it, there 
could be no possible wrong in breaking. 
At nine o’clock I was left alone, so far 
as the society of my own countrymen 
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was concerned, in the heart of Japan, 
And alone I remained, I may as well 
here give notice, for seventeen consec- 
utive days. 

As the morning advanced I took 
measures to establish confidential re- 
lations with the members of the family, 
with the view of making myself as fa- 
miliar as might be with the surround- 
ings. From the beginning Koizumi 
was of infinite service to me. She was 
solicitous for my comfort, and ex- 
pressed concern lest I should be dis- 
turbed by fleas. I admitted that their 
presence had already become more than 
a matter of suspicion on my part, 
whereupon, in a burst of candor, she 
declared her satisfaction that I had not 
questioned her on that point the even- 
ing before; ‘because, of course, I 
should have had to say there were no 
such things connected with our house.” 
When pressed to disclose why the ne- 
cessity for deception had existed then, 
and disappeared to-day, she said it was 
evident that I had determined to re- 
main awhile, so it was useless to dis- 
guise the truth any longer. But I was 
not to suppose that they were very 
prevalent, or that carelessness was the 
cause of their coming; they would be- 
gin to thrive when houses grew old 
and chambers went long unoccupied. 
“ And we have very few visitors now,” 
she added, with a sigh. In fact, I very 
soon learned that no stranger had 
stopped more than a single night, 
either at this house or any in the ham- 
let, for many months past. 

While I was gathering in all this and 
other information, I was carefully re- 
cording in my mind the various details 
of the little maid’s personal appearance, 
and greatly regretting that I had no 
mastery of the pencil, to fix the recol- 
lection more worthily and surely. 
There was no exaggeration in my 
friend’s eulogiums. She was a little 
beauty ; though why he said “little,” 
and why I echo him, I am not alto- 
gethersure. Little for a Japanese, she 
probably was not. I should say her 
height was about five feet. In fact, 
not to deceive anybody, I happen to 
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know that it was exactly five feet, and 
that is considerably above the feminine 
average in the East. Butwe six-footed 
foreigners get easily in the way of ap- 
plying diminutives to the gentle daugh- 
ters of this land,and I have not yet 
heard that they are offended at it. 
Koizumi was five feet tall, with a lithe 
and slender figure, and, being a work- 
ing-girl, although the “daughter of the 
house,” had a freedom and a grace 
of movement which the “quality ” do 
not always possess, chiefly, I think, 
because of their wrapping themselves 
so tightly all the while in their close- 
clinging robes. Naturally, there are 
no figures more perfect than those of 
the Japanese young women. The chil- 
dren, up to the age of fourteen, or as long 
as they have the free use of their limbs, 
are models of symmetry. About that 
time they begin to fasten long garments 
about their hips, the effect of which is 
to impede their gait, and give them an 
awkward shamble. In course of time 
it does worse, and interrupts the de- 
velopment of their legs and thighs. 
Among the laboring class, an addition- 
al misshapening is accomplished by the 
practice of carrying burdens, from an 
early age, upon the back, for the sup- 
port of which broad straps are passed 
over the shoulders and crossed in front, 
pressing directly upon the breasts. 
Whena Japanese girl reaches the age of 
sixteen without having undergone either 
of these processes of deformity, she is 
a wonder to the eye and remains so until 
twenty-five, or possibly a little later. 
Then she ceases tocharm, for a certain 
period, inany way excepting by herman- 
ner, and that is generally preserved to 
the last. But as she grows old she has 
achance of becoming quite delightful 
again. There is nothing nicer than a 
dignified and white-haired old Japan- 
ese lady. She is always happy, for she 
is always much respected and cherished 
by her youngers, and at a certain age 
the natural high-breeding of the race 
appears in her to attain its crystalliza- 
tion. Whatever her station in life, she 
is almost always sure to suggest an 
idea of ancient nobility, and to be sur- 
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rounded by the atmosphere of an Ori- 
ental Faubourg St. Germain. 

My heroine’s middle position in life 
at once relieving her from heavy drudg- 
ery and emancipating her from the per- 
petual constraint of fashionable dress, 
was thus favorable to her aspect, view- 
ing her from our settled stand-point. 
I have no doubt that if her own secret 
convictions could have been detected 
they would have been found unflatter- 
ing, at least to the extent of believing 
that her freedom from the pinched and 
contracted gait of the majority of her 
countrywomen was a disadvantage, and 
not a charm. .Of course we are all 
aware that no similar caprices of taste 
ever reveal themselves in the Western 
world. Koizumi’s private griefs, how- 
ever, if she had any on the subject, did 
not concernme. Her possible fancies 
could be overlooked, so long as she 
herself remained so agreeable a fact. 
As to her countenance, it was of the 
best Japanese type, — that type which 
defies ethnologists and outfaces the 
Mongolian theory with noiseless but 
convincing argument. Her complex- 
ion, though dark, was luminously clear ; 
eyes round and flashing in animation, 
drooping and “long-drawn out” in 
quietude; firm but sweet-tempered 
mouth, with teeth within, the thought 
of whose chance future blackening 
made one thrill with horror ; nose not 
too severe in regularity, and somewhat 
resolute chin; dimples ad /bitum, by 
way of relief to any passing shade of 
sternness ; face of exact oval shape, 
set off by piquant little ears, the lobes 
of which did not detach themselves, 
as those of our race generally do, from 
the cheek; the whole, of course sur- 
mounted by a combination of the capil- 
lary fantasies of her nation, and pre- 
senting altogether such a picture as I 
hope, to put it with extreme mildness 
and moderation, I may live to see 
again. 

Having extracted in a short time a 
large amount of local information from 
my quick-tongued little hostess, — she 
was as voluble as she was vivacious in 
all other respects,— I sauntered abroad 
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to make practical use of it. But in 
this I was not altogether successful. 
The villagers overflowed with polite- 
ness, but were too much occupied with 
their usual avocations to go far out of 
their way to serve me. The children 
made the conventional pretence of ti- 
midity, and perhaps really felt it in this 
case, the sight of a foreigner being a 
remarkable, and to some of them an 
unprecedented experience. So I pres- 
ently found my way back to the Fuku- 
ya, where I set about inquiring, with 
some impatience, when my Mountain 
Bird would return to his roost. Koi- 
zumi and her mother were very sorry, 
but he was not expected before the even- 
ing. As I showed signs of increas- 
ing dissatisfaction, I was requested to 
explain the particular duty I wished 
him to perform, as it might lie within 
their resources to supply a substitute. 
When I explained that what I needed 
was a guide to all the notable places 
of the neighborhood, the household 
brightened visibly, and Koizumi mmére 
hastened to assure me that although 
there really were no notable places 
about Sakanoshita, yet the whole local- 
ity was as familiar to all of them as to 
Master Yamadori. Singly or collect- 
ively they were at my disposal. Stay, 
she would go herself. 

“ But, Obasan (aunty),” I interfered, 
“with your age and domestic respon- 
sibilities, I could n’t think of putting 
you to such inconvenience. Possibly 
some one of the young people, now — ” 

“To be sure; there are Takewo and 
Amegawa, and then here is my daugh- 
ter; but she is a child and might be 
troublesome.” 

On reflection, I concluded that the 
child would not be troublesome, — not 
oppressively troublesome, — and after 
a brief delay for hiru-gohan (the noon- 
meal), we started forth, Koizumi en- 
raptured at the prospect of exhibiting 
the beauties of her home, and I at once 
contented and expectant. 

Undoubtedly she was a better pio- 
neer than the Bird would have been ; 
not only more agreeable, but practically 
better suited to my purpose. She was 
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an enthusiast, full of sympathy, and, 
although she had always been a home- 
keeping maid, had anything but homely 
wits. Suzuka Yama was the name of 
the mountain in the lap of which Saka- 
noshita * nestled, and before nightfall 
we knew most of its open roads, and 
a few of its more secluded pathways. 
When Yamadori came in with high- 
pressure speed and spirits, a little after 
sunset, he heard with intense satisfac- 
tion of the temporary engagement into 
which his sweetheart had _ entered, 
and, without being consulted, approved 
its indefinite extension. He entered 
voluntarily into a commercial state- 
ment of the case. If he remained at 
home to pilot me about the country, he 
could expect no better reward than 
that which he might otherwise gain in 
his normal pursuit ; whereas the as- 
sumption of the charge by Koizumi 
would prove an additional source of 
revenue, quite unlooked for, and tend- 
ing to expedite connubial projects, the 
fulfilment of which was still undefined 
in the obscurity of the future. But at 
this development of thrift the matron 
became grave, and said that the honor- 
able guest was entitled, by every tradi- 
tion of hospitality, to the free command 
of all that she or hers could offer; and 
Koizumi looked a little ashamed, and 
threw a reproachful glance at her 
swain, who, seeing that his speculative 
boldness had betrayed him into an in- 
discretion, went away and hid himself 
for upwards of an hour. 

It was, however, subsequently set- 
tled that the young man should con- 
tinue to exercise his calling, and that 
Little Fountain should complete the 
work she had commenced, of instruct- 
ing me in the geography of her dis- 
trict. Three days were sufficient to 
enable me to proceed on my explora- 
tions alone, with no danger of getting 
lost, and after that time I gave myself 
up to unrestrained mountain and forest 
revelry. It is a melancholy thing that 
words, at least such words as I can in- 
voke, are so incompetent to reproduce 
Hillside,” 


* Saka-no-shita, — ‘Under the 


* Beneath the Slope.” 
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the living beauty of this radiant Japan- 
ese scenery. ‘There is nothing like it. 
I see no opportunity of even a sugges- 
tion by comparison. One charm is its 
endless and often abrupt variety. 
Another is its vivid and comprehen- 
sive clearness, due to the marvellous 
purity of the atmosphere. But what I 
find most winning of all is its quality 
of familiarness. No matter how infi- 
nite its wonders and glories, you may 
feel yourself on friendly terms with it 
from the first moment, and are never 
afterward repelled or dismayed by any 
sense of rigorous austerity. There is 
none of the cold severity which at 
times chills the generous influences of 
Switzerland. The gloom of bleak or 
barren grandeur is very rare, for the 
ruggedness of the mountain-tops is 
softened by verdure rising almost to 
the summits, — the desolation line be- 
ing higher than in Europe or America. 
The character of the landscapes seems 
to be like that of the inhabitants. The 
valleys are always smiling to receive 
you, and the bamboo-crested hills are 
always nodding a welcome. I do not 
think it would be possible, for any 
length of time, to maintain perfectly 
easy relations with the Alps. Who 
would venture to take a liberty with 
Mont Blanc? But there is not a peak 
in all Japan with which you might not, 
at sight, exchange a good-natured jest ; 
excepting, perhaps, Fuziyama, which, 
with all its feminine gentleness of de- 
meanor, has a reputation for solemn 
majesty and lordly supremacy to sus- 
tain, and frowns upon frivolity or li- 
cense. 

Sakanoshita represents all that is 
most bewitching in Japanese life. It 
has no startling accessories, like the 
torrents at Nikwo,—one of which 
plunges from a lofty lake over a preci- 
pice one seventh of a mile in height, — 
and is guarded by no Vulcan’s giants 
like those which hover about Hakone ; 
but it is crowded with natural fascina- 
tions which, if not altogether so stately, 
are far more captivating. The people 
are Utopian: simple, affectionate, spir- 
ited, and ignorant, rather than inno- 
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cent, of crime.* It was a pleasant fic- 
tion with them to pretend that the 
presence of a stranger added a new in- 
terest and vitality to existence in the 
valley ; and it was a pleasant fact with 
me to take it all for granted. Day af- 
ter day passed along, the calmness of 
life diversified only by an occasional 
impatient note from my friend in ad- 
vance, who, with every artifice of per- 
suasion endeavored to drag me for- 
ward. But I was too thoroughly at my 
ease to stir. Perfect contentment, for 
one unbroken week, was the prevailing 
sentiment of the little circle in which 
I moved, — I lazily, the Obasan mater- 
nally, Yamadori gallantly, and Koizumi 
coquettishly contented. Not a ripple 
on the surface of our satisfaction with 
ourselves and one another. 

At the end of that period, I fancied 
that I detected slight indications of 
change. Nothing ominous, certainly 
not menacing, but still noteworthy to 
an observer of the fluctuations of rus- 
tic temper. They first exhibited them- 
selves in a reluctance, on the jin-riki- 
sha runner’s part, to undertake Jong 
journeys from home, unexpected re- 
turns, at hours antedating those an- 
nounced and agreed upon, a tendency 
to superfluous personal finery, wholly 
at variance with the economic princi- 
ples of the head of the hostelry, anda 
fictitious exuberance of manner which 
contrasted disadvantageously with the 
previous accustomed spontaneity. Koi- 
zumi’s attention being called, one day, 
to these trifling phenomena, she as- 
sumed a droll expression and with- 
drew to a corner conference with a 


* The chief magistrate was always eager to make 
me acquainted with the details of his office. I 
asked, one day, to see the district jail. ‘* We have 
no jail,” he said, dejectedly, and seemed quite 
downcast at the absence of an institution which 
might have afforded me a moment's interest. ‘* But 
what do you do with the people who misbehave, 
who steal, for example ?”’ I asked. ‘‘ Nobody ever 
steals,’’ he replied, with a longer face than before, 
as if it had occurred to him for the first time that the 
existence of theft was an indispensable element ina 
finished state of society. What he said was per- 
fectly true, and, to this day, it is true, throughout the 
interior of Japan. In the open ports, where foreign 
customs are gradually making their way, this acces- 
sory of Western progress is, to some extent, under- 
stood, 
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cousin of her own sex and age, in 
which interchange of soul giggling 
predominated. It did not appear to 
concern me at all, nor should I have 
attached any significance to Master 
Yamadori’s wavering moods, but for 
a circumstance that brought them di- 
rectly under my attention. Near the 
Yado-ya was a fine little river in which 
I was accustomed to amuse myself 
every afternoon, stray villagers some- 
times looking on, with no particular 
purpose, from a bridge above. On one 
occasion Koizumi was among the spec- 
tators, and in the evening she greatly 
terrified me by proposing that I should 
teach her to swim. 

I assured her that it would be alto- 
gether too difficult; that, in fact, it 
was impossible. 

She could not understand that at all. 
“You can swim better than anybody,” 
she was pleased to say. 

“Undoubtedly,” I answered ; “but 
itis one thing to know hw to swim, 
and another to know how to teach oth- 
ers to swim.” 

Koizumi accused me of sophistry. 

“And moreover,” I urged, “1 do not 
speak Japanese well enough, as you 
ought to be aware.” 

Koizumi politely intimated that that 
was absurd, and added that it was im- 
material to her whether she acquired 
the art of natation upon the Japanese 
or English system. She had no anti- 
foreign prejudices. There were no 
edicts against adopting Western sci- 
ence to that extent, at least, and mere 
bathing was not necessarily baptism. 

“Here is Yamadori,” said 1; “he 
will teach you by and by, after you are 
married.” 

She tossed her pretty head. ‘ When 
I want anything, I want it immedi- 
ately.” 

“Well, he will teach you any time 
you like, then, I suppose. 

“Yes, certainly,” assented Yama- 
dori, with eagerness; “I will teach 
you immediately.” 

“That is nonsense, Yamadori; you 
do not know how to swim yourself.” 

“ Koizumi, it does not matter,” he 
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retorted ; “I will learn to-morrow, or 
the next time 1 goto Kuwana. I will 
go on purpose.” 

But destiny decreed that the young 
enthusiast should not see Kuwana on 
the following day, or for many days to 
come. He started at an early hour, 
with a “fare” for Kameyama, promis- 
ing to return at three o’clock, by which 
I understood him to mean, from recent 
experience, a little after noon. On 
this occasion, however, he was better, 
or worse, than his word. I had been 
wandering in the afternoon with my 
pleasant companion, carefully avoiding 
all streams of suggestive magnitude, 
and came out, toward sundown, upon 
the main road, where, to the amaze- 
ment of both of us, Yamadori presently 
appeared with a most dejected visage, 
entirely alone, dragging no wagon be- 
hind him. 

“Why, my lad, what is the mat- 
ter?” 

“Where is the Arua (vehicle) ?” 
said Koizumi, who, though on affection 
bent, had yet a frugal mind. 

Yamadori sat down in the middle of 
the Tokaido, resting his weight upon 
his heels, which is the common atti- 
tude of Japanese repose, and began to 
cry. 

“Come,” said I, “this will not do. 
Koizumi, tell him to get up and 
speak.” 

She responded by sitting down, like- 
wise, in the middle of the Tokaido, 
upon her heels, and crying in obli- 
gato. 

“ Well,” said I, much bewildered, 
“if there were only one of you going 
crazy, I might be successful in consol- 
ing. Under the circumstances I shall 
eave you to console each other.” 

This was because I felt convinced 
that something really serious must 
have happened, according to their 
measurement of seriousness, and that 
I should be doing them the best favor 
by ostensibly making light of the mys- 
terious catastrophe, and giving them 
an opportunity for comforting com- 
munion. At the same time it made 
me very uneasy to see my favorites 
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overcome by such an unusual excess 
of emotion. Except through the im- 
agination, a Japanese is not easily 
moved to a display of grief. He will 
mourn over the sorrows of a hero of 
romance and utterly dissolve before 
theatrical representations of human 
woe; but in the affairs of his own life 
he is apt to be a stoic. 

I went back to the inn alone, and 
sat in the gateway, waiting for the re- 
turn of the young couple. It was not 
long before they reappeared, but they 
did not immediately enter the house. 
After a little low conversation outside, 
Koizumi turned and came _ in-doors 
alone, while Yamadori moved on to- 
ward the upper end of the village. 

“Well, my child,” said I, as she 
passed me, “if you can tell me what 
the matter is, pray do. Tell me when- 
ever you like.” 

She looked anxiously at me, paused 
a moment, then shook her head, and 
went in, out of sight. 

Presently she reappeared, and knelt 
down very submissively,— which, I 
should say, is a form of courtesy, and 
not of humiliation, —and said she 
hoped I would excuse her if she had 
been rude, but her heart was very 
heavy. 

“Poor Little Fountain!” said 1; 
“but if you do not tell me what it is, 
how can I help you? ” 

“So I would willingly, and I wish 
to,” she replied, “but Yamadori says I 
must not.” . 

Of course, the instant I heard this, I 
became abnormally eager to know, and 
determined to use every effort to that 
end; so I hinted with sarcastic bitter- 
ness that, oh! if she thought I was 
not her friend, and if Yamadori was 
disposed to forestall his matrimonial 
authority to the extent of shutting her 
out from the sympathy of the world, 
and she was content to suffer such 
tyranny, there was nothing more to 
say, and I would go and pack my port- 
manteau at once, — which was about as 
cruel a thing as I ever did in my life, 
and for which I was punished, as soon 
as I saw the piteous expression of her 
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face, by a conviction of meanness that 
made me long to inflict upon myself 
the Japanese penalty to which Yama- 
dori had been driven on the second 
night of my sojourn, and withdraw to 
inaccessible solitudes. 

She looked at me intently for an in- 
stant and then, with a sigh, said that I 
misunderstood her, and also misunder- 
stood him. But she could tell mea part 
of the misfortune; in fact, all about 
that. There was only a small some- 
thing connected with it which she was 
forbidden to divulge. And then the 
worst of it came out. In hurrying to 
get back to Sakanoshita before his time, 
Yamadori had run too rapidly around 
a dangerous corner, had upset his jin- 
riki-sha over a rocky ledge, and broken 
it to irremediable smash. 

“Ts that all?” I asked, composed- 
ly. 

“ All!” she cried, and her eyes act- 
ually opened to that extent that they 
became oval in the wrong direction, 
that is perpendicularly, —‘“ all! Is it 
not enough ?” 

“ But he was not hurt.” 

“Hurt, no; he is not the man to cry 
because he is hurt. But the jin-riki- 
sha.” 

“ Ah, there was a passenger.” 

“T do not know. I believe so. I 
forget.” 

“ And was he hurt?” 

“How should I know? It is the 
jin-riki-sha that we are thinking of. 
Almost new; it cost fifteen riyos at 
the beginning of the fifth month.” 

“T see,” said I, endeavoring to en- 
ter into her view of the subject, “and 
he cannot buy another.” 

“Buy another! Oya, eya’ How 
could he ever buy one? Did you 
think it was his? O, no, sir, Yama- 
dori is very poor. He has never had 
fifteen riyos in his life, not all at once. 
All the jin-riki-shas in Sakanoshita be- 
long to the merchant Sakurai, the 
wealthiest man of our town, the Nano- 
shi; Yamadori has gone now to tell 
him. What shall we do?” 

Gradually it dawned upon me that 
in a sequestered little community like 
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this, where trade had hardly ever been 
known, where husbandmen wrung 


their subsistence from the soil with 
ceaseless labor, and where industry 
was of necessity so slightly rewarded 
that the daily wages of the most as- 
siduous toiler could not exceed half a 
bu, or about twelve cents, an acci- 
dent like this which had befallen the 
lad might be nothing less than a ca- 
lamity. As I was turning this new 
phase of the business in my mind, and 
trying to fix upon some appropriate 
observation, I remarked, casually and 
indifferently, and with no definite pur- 
pose of any kind, “ What on earth 
made him run so fast ?” 

“ Ah,” said Koizumi, shrinking back, 
“that is what I am not to tell you.” 

It is extraordinary how a habit of 
despotism will grow upon us. I had 
been exercising unlimited sway over 
this establishment for several days to 
my own complete satisfaction, and ap- 
parently to that of the inmates. Hav- 
ing been monarch of all I surveyed, I 
resented the idea that there should be 
any my right to dispute. So, although 
it is not exactly pleasant to confess it, 
I drew into my shell again. I made 
no further allusion to portmanteaus, 
not having the pluck to risk a second 
reproachful gaze from these great sor- 
rowful eyes. But I said, with consid- 
erable asperity of tone, “ Why, Koizu- 
mi, will you not tell me?” 

“T cannot. He would be angry.” 

“Who, Master Yamadori ? I 
should like to see him angry with 
me!” 

“No, no; not with you, but with 
me. He would only be ashamed with 
you.” 

“ Why should he be ashamed, then ?” 

“But that is what I must not 
say.” 

“Listen to me, Koizumi. 
want to know.” 

“Truly, I cannot.” 

“Listen to me, I say —” 

“T will ask him, and if he permits 
me—” 

“If you will not listen to me, there 
is an end to everything. Never mind 
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aboutasking him. Tell me all about it 
before he returns, because I want to 
think of some plan by which you shall 
be able to make it all right for him 
without any delay.” 

“Tt is very kind, and I thank you; . 
but I cannot.” 

“ As you please,” said I, in dudgeon, 
and walked out of the gate and began 
to climb the hill. I suppose I was 
firmly convinced at the time that my 
urgency was solely in my little friend’s 
interest, and that I alone was ag- 
grieved by her dauntlessness, while 
she suffered nothing from my persis- 
tence. 

The Nanoshi lived at the upper end of 
the village,and,as I drew near his house, 
Yamadori issued forth, still in deep 
discomfiture. He looked shyly at me, 
and seemed disposed to avoid my side 
of the road. Being still huffily inclined, 
I made no effort to check his home- 
ward progress. Influenced by a new 
idea, however, I walked straight to the 
Nanoshi’s door, and, summoning a ser- 
vant, sent in a message requesting an 
interview. In an instant the worthy 
elder was on the threshold, profusely 
hospitable and polite, and proposing 
tea and biscuit with an eagerness that 
would not be denied. This exactly 
suited my sudden purpose ; a moment 
later I was seated in the midst of his 
abundant family, exchanging broad- 
sides of compliment with the entire 
group. 

After this inevitable prelude, I pro- 
ceeded to the object of my call. The 
Nanoshi was good enough to give me 
the freest information concerning the 
matter in hand. The jin-riki-sha busi- 
ness was not without its hazards, as 
Yamadori’s mishap had proved. An 
operator, even upon so humble a scale 
as his own, ran serious risks. By 
careful management he had accumulat- 
ed four of these costly vehicles, during 
the past six months, and now one of 
them, the most recent of the lot, had 
been sacrificed. Of course it was not 
the boy’s fault; he knew that, and 
was not disposed to be hard upon him, 
but what could he do? One fourth of 
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his wheeled capital destroyed by care- 
lessness ; at least he supposed it 
must be carelessness, for he could not 
get any satisfactory explanation of the 
cause of Yamadori’s excessive haste. 
Yes, he had kagos, a dozen of them ; 
but kagos were only used now for 
crossing the mountain toward Lake 
Biwa. Nobody would think of using 
them on level ground in this age of 
progress. It would cost him two 
months’ profits to get another kuruma, 
for people were mistaken in supposing 
him to be a man of superfluous means ; 
he was only prosperous according to a 
village standard, and even when he 
should get one, could he venture to 
confide it to a young man who had 
that day shown himself unworthy of so 
grave a responsibility ? 

I asked if Yamadori had ever before 
been found wanting. 

“That he has not,” interposed a 
brisk young lady of twenty, who sat in 
acorner; “he is the best boy in the 
province.” 

“My daughter is forward,” said the 
Nanoshi, “ but, making certain allow- 
ances, she is just. Yamadori has hith- 
erto been above reproach.” 

“ And he is very popular and swift,” 
added the young girl, “ and brings in 
as much money as any two of the oth- 
ers.” 

“T was about to say so,” remarked 
her father, “in language not less con- 
vincing though possibly less violent.” 

“J should think, then, Master Na- 
noshi, that you might venture to stand 
by him again.” 

“Since the gentleman is good 
enough to be interested in him, I 
would willingly do so; but I cannot 
afford to purchase another jin-riki-sha 
within less than two months, and cer- 
tainly I cannot dismiss one of my men 
who has done no wrong, to accommo- 
date another who at least has been 
awkward and unskilful.” 

“ Meanwhile, he may starve,” said 
the impetuous advocate in the corner. 

“ Nobody starves in Sakanoshita,” 
said the Nanoshi, severely; ‘‘such a 
thing would be a sorrow to the peo- 
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ple; it has never been heard of and 
never will be.” 

I began to fear that the energetic 
young lady would injure my cause, 
but felt grateful nevertheless for her 
support. “Can nothing be done?” I 
asked, after a minute’s pause. 

“JT might put him upon a kago,” 
said the old man, reflectively. 

“A kago! and give him a hump,” 
exclaimed the daughter. 

“ A hump on the shoulder is better 
than emptiness in the belly,” said the 
worthy magistrate ; “I can do no bet- 
ter. I wish I could, for I like the lad, 
as everybody does.” 

“Tam obliged to you, Master Nano- 
shi, and especially obliged to your 
amiable daughter. Yamadori will be 
pleased to learn that he has had so 
charming and effective an advocate.” 

The young lady came forward to the 
light and revealed a countenance the 
gratification in which was unmistaka- 
ble. I was pleased at having pro- 
duced an agreeable effect, and deter- 
mined to improve it. ‘And Koizumi, 
too, will be very thankful,” I added. 
But this, alas! was a failure, an un- 
questionable anti-climax. The young 
lady’s face grew as long as one of her 
own sleeves, and her brow as dark as 
the obscurity from which she had 
emerged. “I suppose the kagos are 
too good for him, after all,” she re- 
marked, and turned away pettishly. 
In taking the last extra step I had 
clearly put my foot in it. Nothing, 
however, could be gained by prolong- 
ing the conversation, and observing 
that I was glad to have the Nanoshi’s 
promise, | formally withdrew, wonder- 
ing a little, but not much, at the 
daughter’s variable temper. 

They keep early hours in Sakano- 
shita. I saw nobody but a servant 
when I returned to the Fuku-ya, and 
heard nothing of the absorbing topic 
until next morning, when, as I was 
dressing, Yamadori presented himself, 
and begged to know if I could listen to 
him for a few minutes. I told him I 
should be very glad, and he came in, 
but was even more embarrassed than 
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he had previously appeared. After 
several false starts he began, with 
many halts and hitches, to say that Koi- 
zumi had told him I wished to know 
the reason of his ruinous haste the 
day before, and that, though suffering 
from profound mortification, he was 
prepared to inform me. I instantly 
beéame unreasonable and autocratic 
again. “I do not wish to hear it,” 
said I, ‘except from Koizumi herself ; 
she offended me by refusing to tell me 
yesterday, and I cannot suffer any 
such evasion as this,” To my sur- 
prise, the lad seemed much relieved, 
and went hastily away to report my 
determination. 

I did not see the little delinquent, as 
I chose to stigmatize her, for an hour 
or more. At last she came, looking 
prettily penitent, and declared herself 
ready to submit to my commands in 
all things. Whereupon, like most 
despots under similar circumstances, I 
became extremely gracious, called for 
tea and jelly, and invited her to be as 
confidential as she pleased. 

“ Now that Yamadori has consent- 
ed,’ she began, “I am ready enough. 
But it is a very little thing. He would 
much rather have me tell than be 
obliged to do it himself. You may 
laugh at him, but I hope you will pot 
sbe angry.” 

“Very good, Koizumi; for your 
sake I will not be angry.” 

“ And, after all, I am the one that is 
really to blame.” 

“As to that, Koizumi, we shall see.” 

“Tne truth is—” Giggle. 

“Well?” 

“ He was hurrying home — ” Many 
giggles. 

“ Go on.” 

“ Because he was afraid you would 
be teaching me to swim.’ Countless 
giggles. 

“ Bless us!” 

“ Yes ; and what is more, he is—” 

“What?” 

“ Jealous, and has been for several 
days.” _- 

“ Koizumi, this is very dreadful.” 

“Js it, indeed? I know little about 
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such things. But I hope you are not 


angry.” 


“No, Koizumi, I am not. That is, 
not exactly angry. Certainly not with 
you, nor yet with Yamadori. But— 


on the whole, you are a good and 
faithful little girl. I have a great re- 
gard for you. Your obedience to your 
betrothed is extremely praiseworthy. 
I should have liked it just as well if 
you had not told me at all.” 

“ But, dear sir, you insisted.” 

“So I did. And what is to be done 
now, I wonder?” 

“ Well, there is something else to be 
said, and this is indeed difficult. The 
other was nothing, it was only Yama- 
dori's fancy ; but now, truly, I am al- 
most in despair.” 

“ Koizumi,” said I, “it does not ap- 
pear that the result of my endeavors 
to force you to betray confidence has 
been eminently happy; if your be- 
trothed has again forbidden you —” 

“Yes, he has forbidden me.” 

“Then say no more ; I excuse you.” 

“He has forbidden me, but that is 
nothing.” 

“You amaze me. How can it be 
nothing to-day, when yesterday it was 
everything ?” 

“Gentle sir, it is wholly a different 
matter. To begin with, a great deal 
of time has passed since yesterday. 
Next, Yamadori then forbade me on his 
own account; he thought you would 
never forgive him; whereas now he for- 
bids me on my own account, because it 
is entirely my own affair. Finally, if I 
can get courage to speak at all, Ido not 
propose to trouble myself about Yama- 
dori’s permission.” 

The rural simplicity of Sakanoshita 
maidenhood was evidently getting be- 
yond my sphere of comprehension. I 
prudently said nothing. 

“ You know, sir,” said Koizumi, — 
and there could be no doubt about the 
sincerity of her anxiety this time, — 
“that the Nanoshi is very rich. I 
must tell you, also, that he has an itch- 
ing palm.* He is doubtless irritated 


* Lest any should suspect me of embellishing the 
vernacular, let me observe that “an itching palm” 
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at the loss of his property, and Yama- 
dori is sure to be dismissed from his 
employment. But the Nanoshi has a 
great respect for treasure and station. 
Now I have had a thought, that if a 
noble officer in the service of the gov- 
ernment, and one of such wealth that 
figures cannot measure it, would con- 
sent to intercede for him, the stern 
magistrate and merchant would be 
merciful. O dear sir, pray do this for 
poor Yamadori, and forgive the pre- 
sumption of the rude girl who trembles 
while she asks it.” 

“Little Fountain,” said I, “youare a 
good girl. I said so before, and I see 
no reason to alter my judgment. But 
I understand that rank and riches are 
needed to exercise the influence you 
speak of. Now, the truth is, that I 
have neither.” 

“© sir, Yamadori told me —” 

“That I had one thousand riyos a 
month. I know he did, but it is not 
true. Heisa fine romancer. Here, I 
will show you my passport; you shall 
know all about it.” * 

“It is not necessary, since you tell 
me so. But what does it matter? 
Yamadori has told everybody the 
same, and the whole village thinks it is 
true.” 

It appeared, then, that I was not to 
attribute my influence with the Nano- 
shi wholly to my power of personal 
persuasion. Perhaps it was all the bet- 
ter; any way I could offer some repara- 
tion for my bad treatment of the young 
girl, if that were really all she wanted 
of me. 

“And this is all, Koizumi, that you 
have to ask?” 

“That is all; Iam only afraid it is 
too much.” 


is a common Japanese figure of speech; not the 
only one, by scores, that is identical with familiar 
idioms of Western tongues. , 

* For what earthly purpose they do it I cannot 
say, but in granting travelling passports to an em- 
ployee, the officers of the government insist upon 
introducing all possible particulars of his private 
life, — his age, birthplace, occupation, and even 
the exact amount of his salary. Yamadori had 
heard this sum named at some of the stations 
where my permit had been examined, and, for rea- 
sous before mentioned, had magnified it out of all 
reason. 
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“You are quite sure there is nothing 
else you wish me to do?” 

“Why, what else can there be?” 
she asked, with genuine perplexity. 

“What else, to be sure?” said I, 
dismissing my _ suspicions. ‘Very 
good, my dear, youmay set your mind 
at rest.” 

You will do it ?” 

“T have done it. 
shi last night.” 

The grateful little thing tried to laugh, 
and not to cry, and failed in both ef- 
forts. “O Yamadori!” she screamed, 
“come here and thank the gentleman, 
for I have no words to do it.” 

Yamadori was not far distant, not 
beyond her call. Hecame slowly and 
sheepishly, and, in consequence of an 
hysterical incoherence into which his 
sweetheart immediately fell, remained 
insensible for a while to the brightened 
prospect of his situation. When at 
last it broke upon him he was much 
moved, but only said, “I am sure that 
the gentleman would not have done 
this for me if he had not forgiven me 
for my folly.” 

“ And me for mine,” said Koizumi. 

As it was distinctly obvious that the 
girl had done nothing but exactly what 
was best all through, this seerned an 
illogical proposition. But she was de- 
termined to be pardoned jointly withe 
her swain, and laid so much stress 
upon it that there was no escape, and 
I was compelled to pronounce a sol- 
emn absolution, in the approved style 
of the ancient and honorable English 
comedies. 

For the remainder of the morning 
I abandoned myself to revery. A few 
additional words had shown me that 
Yamadori was ready enough to accept 
the inferior occupation of kago bearer, 
though Koizumi, like the magistrate’s 
daughter, was troubled about his shoul- 
ders, and promised to make him a nice, 
soft pad. I began to ask myself the 
question why, although I was nota high 
officer with one thousand monthly riyos, 
I could not go out of my way to practi- 
cally smooth the difficult course of this 
village love. I certainly felt deeply 
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interested in the young people. But if 
that circumstance were to stand as suf- 
ficient justification, there would be 
nothing to hinder me from going about 
and proffering material assistance to 
thirty-two millions of people, that being 
the aggregate population of Japan, ac- 
cording to the last government census. 
It is rather a perilous precedent to give 
way to one’s impulses of profusion in 
this country, the temptations are so 
frequent and powerful. For nearly 
two hours I reflected, and then an- 
nounced a journey. Two of the Nano- 
shi’s ablest jin-riki-sha men should that 
afternoon convey me to Kameyamay 
fifteen miles distant, where I could pass 
the night, and return the next day, at 
my convenience. 

This was sufficient to constitute an 
event in our circle, and you may be 
sure that I threw as much mystery 
about it as I could, expressly to height- 
en expectation. I admitted that I had 
a project, and an important one, but 
declared that nobody should know 
what it was, or whom it concerned, un- 
til my own time of disclosure. Yama- 
dori regretted that he should not have 
the privilege of assisting in drawing me, 
and Koizumi begged me not to remain 
too long away, lest the Nanoshi should 
extricate himself from the spell of my 
influence and retract his promises. I 
played Alexander, affected to nod, and 
intimated that as I had taken the af- 
fairs of the universe under my control, 
no person need concern himself as to 
the results. That night I slept at 
Kameyama. 

The next morning, having paid my 
runners, and notified them that they 
need not wait to take me back, I visited 
the quarter of the carpenters and wag- 
on manufacturers. This town is not 
without a reputation for the neat and 
substantial vehicles it produces, and 
after a little search I found a capital 
double jin-riki-sha, — firm, compact, not 
too heavy, and refulgent with red lac- 
quer. Half an hour of tolerably tough 
bargaining put it in my possession at a 
reasonable sum. Long before noon I 
was on my way to the mountains again, 
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this time propelled by strangers. Our 
arrivalin front of the Fuku-ya created 
asensation. Yamadori was up on the 
hill, at the kago depot, but he soon 
came running down to learn the cause 
of my strange action in sending home 
the other kuruma without an occupant. 

“We were afraid you meant to re- 
main away a long time,” said Little 
Fountain. 

“ Some of us thought you were dis- 
satisfied with the way in which the jin- 
riki-sha was managed,” said Yamadori. 

“ The jin-riki-sha was well enough 
pulled, although your hand was want- 
ing, my lad; but the weather was warm 
and uncomfortable, and I fancied a 
larger one to come home in. So you 
see—” 

“Truly, that is a majestic piece of 
work,” he replied, inspecting the new 
vehicle with the appreciative eye of a 
connoisseur. 

‘Do you like it?” said I. 

He examined it closely before an- 
swering. ‘I have conceived a better 
one,” he finally remarked, ‘ but I never 
saw one so good. Perhaps there are 
none finer in Tokio?” he added in- 
quiringly. 

“Tam glad you like it,” said I, “ for 
itis yours, Yamadori.” And I precip- 
itately retired from mortal view, in imi- 
tation of a certain effect I had often 
admired in melodramas. 

For several minutes I was allowed 
to be alone. Then the daughter of 
the house peeped into my room and 
regarded me silently with an expres- 
sion that confused me not a little. 

“Come,” I exclaimed, “say some- 
thing, you stupid girl.” 

“TI understand well that the gentle- 
man does not wish to hear too many 
thanks,” she answered, “and I could 
not talk about anything else. Koizumi’s 
heart is very full.” 

“ Nonsense, you silly child !-—and 
all about a two-wheeled cart. What 
does your sweetheart say?” 

“OQ, Yamadori, he is crazy with 
delight and fear.” 

“Why with fear?” 

“He thinks that the Nanoshi may 
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make a claim on the kuruma or its 
earnings, in return for that which he 
lost.” . 

_ “Ido not think that will be possible, 
unless it was in his agreement that he 
should make good all accidental losses. 
But it can be easily arranged. I can 
give the new jin-riki-sha to you, my 
dear, and you, I suppose, will not re- 
fuse to lend it to him, if he behaves 
himself.” 

So that little business was comforta- 
bly settled, the Nanoshi, moreover, 
declaring that nothing would be further 
from his designs than to interfere 
harshly with the young man’s unex- 
pected prosperity; only, as he had 
shown himself generously disposed, 
when his good-will had seemed im- 
portant, he thought that Yamadori 
ought to take a new proposal from him 
into favorable consideration, and this 
was.nothing more nor less than that, 
instead of attempting an injudicious 
rivalry in so small a field, they should 
unite their capital and form a kuruma 
partnership, Yamadori’s acquisition, to- 
gether with his strength and agility, to 
entitle him to two fifths of the profits 
of the business, and he to pay three 
fifths of the cost of the next jin-riki-sha 
purchased on joint account. I thought 
so too, and said to Koizumi that I 
imagined her view of the old gentle- 
man’s character had been hasty, and 
that if his palm itched at all it was 
to perform deeds of benevolence and 
nothing more. But she did not take 
very kindly to the alliance, though she 
would not oppose it. As to Yamadori, 
he thought it was the most superb 
opening that could be dreamed of. 
The affair I considered was virtually 
accomplished, and, precisely as it had 
been a week before, beatitude seemed 
to reign universal and supreme. 

We know what often happens to the 
best laid schemes of all animals, low 
and high. In ‘less than forty-eight 
hours, portentous signs began to mani- 
fest themselves, this time from a novel 
quarter, which presently assumed a 
highly ominous form. It was no other 
than Koizumi, who now departed from 
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the even current of her usual placidity. 
She ceased to smile, was petulant 
without apparent cause, and once or 
twice was bitter in repartee. In con- 
sequence of which it became proper 
for me to interfere again. 

“ Koizumi, come hither; you are in 
new trouble.” 

“]?—not at all. I care nothing, 
however much he may misbehave.” 

“©So, Yamadori is in mischief once 
more. Tell me, is he jealous still ?” 

“Sir, he was never jealous. It was 
adeception. How could he be jealous 
when he has cared nothing for me all 
¢he while?” 

It was more and more evident that I 
must havea finger in the pie. “I am 
determined that you children shall not 
make yourselves miserable,’ I de- 
clared; “let me know at once what 
has happened.” 

“In this case, sir,” she said, sitting 
down beside me, ‘there is no remedy. 
Yamadori has deserted me.” 

“Deserted you? Impossible. 
was here this morning.” 

“©, he continues to come, but he 
has deserted me, all the same! We 
have quarrelled desperately.” 

“It must be a capital sight to see 
you try to quarrel, Koizumi.” 

“JT can do it if 1 wish. I have called 
him such names, — but nothing like 
what he deserves. If you would only 
teach me how to talk to him in Eng- 
lish.” 

“To swear at him, I suppose you 
mean.” 

“To swear at him, yes.” * 

“ Koizumi, I will undertake that task 
if it is really necessary. Now, explain 
everything.” 

Gradually I made myself master of 
the facts. They did not look well for 
Yamadori. He had shown himself 
fickle. Either his heart was not con- 
stant, or the new jin-riki-sha had got 
into his head. I found that the Na- 
noshi’s daughter, who had interested 


* It is impossible to be profane in Japanese. The 
language contains nothing in the way of violence. 
The strongest terms of objurgation are “ fool”? and 
“beast,” and they are very rarely heard, — except 
from the lips of foreigners. 
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herself so warmly in his behalf, had for 
a long time been suspected of a hidden 
partiality for him, which it would have 
been hopeless to openly display ; but 
that since the young man had suddenly 
become a capitalist, she had felt free to 
hang out signals that could not be 
mistaken by the slowest of percep- 
tions. The father had not shown him- 
self averse, and Yamadori was rapidly 
giving way to the flattering influence. 
My little girl was quite convinced that 
her lover was as good as lost. 

“This is incredible,” said I, “it is 
monstrous. I have seen her. She 
is not nearly so pretty as you, and 
I am sure she cannot be so accom- 
plished.” 

“It may be so, sir; but I think that 
you foreigners place more value upon 
good looks than we do. Nobody ever 
said much about mine before you came 
here; and accomplishments go for 
little when they are not joined to 
wealth.” 

“But you, Koizumi, should be a 
person of distinction. You are the 
daughter of the first yado-ya in Saka- 
noshita, and you will one day be the 
mistress of it. That is a position. 
Why, the Nanoshi’s house is not half 
so large as yours.” 

“That is nothing now. I have 
heard that when the great daimios 
used to pass through, in former years, 
we were well to do; I can just remem- 
ber those days. We had twenty ser- 
vants then. It is very different now, 
as any one may see.” 

“He is blind, he is an idiot.” 

“No; he is not an idiot, but he is 
date-sha, and his vanity is the strong- 
est part of him. He cannot resist the 
‘temptation to make himself the first 
man of the village.” 

“I will speak to him, directly.” 

“That would never do. I am very 
fond of him, but I could not be happy 
if he were forced to return to me 
against his will. No, sir, you are very 
kind, and I am wretched, but you must 
not try to help me in this.” 

“What is to be done, then?” 

“JT will think about it all the after- 
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noon; I will go to Inari-sama,* and 
perhaps something will come to me.” 

Koizumi’s complaint was easily veri- 
fied, and that without any direct ques- 
tioning. Strolling forth, I found the 
inconstant at the jin-riki-sha house, in- 
specting the stock, oiling, polishing, 
and repairing here and there, and chat- 
ting at intervals with his aged part- 
ner’s daughter, who was continually 
“happening in” from the dwelling- 
house, on the most transparenily ficti- 
tious errands. The minx had actually 
the effrontery to thank me for my pres- 
ent to Yamadori, who heard her with- 
out being abashed in the smallest de- 
gree; at which, fearing to derange 
Koizumi’s plans —if she should form 
any—by a premature explosion, I 
walked away in silent indignation. 

Returning to the inn, I found the 
maiden I had left forlorn in the hands 
of the barber, who was erecting a mar- 
vellous structure upon her head. She 
had a samisen on her knee and was 
practising jubilant melodies. Here 
was a new surprise. Had the wind 
changed again ? 

“T have an idea,” whispered Koizu- 


mi, getting up and following me. 
“ Tnari-sama has inspired me. I hope 


it will do, and I am sure it will, if you 
will help me.” 

“T will do anything you like.” 

“Mountains of thanks. Yamadori 
will be here this evening as usual, or if 
he is not I shall send for him. 1 shall 
have many things to say to him, most 
of which will not be true, but that 
makes little difference.” 

“The end justifies the means,” said 
I. 

“I don’t understand that,” said Koi- 
zumi, “but I shall tell a great many 
fibs, all of which came to me this after- 
noon at the temple. What I wish to 
ask is, that you will not contradict 
anything I may say.” 

“Very good ; I will contradict noth- 
ing.” 

“And you will support me if neces- 
sary?” 

* Tnari-sama is the fox deity, whose temples are 
in high esteem among young lovers. 
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“Ah, that is serious; and I am in 
the dark.” 

“QO, there shall be no harm! Inari- 
sama is responsible.” And she laughed 
merrily, as if confident, in anticipation, 
of success. 

“T suppose I must trust Inari-sama, 
for the sake of his disciple,” said I. 

“My mother approves, and will also 
assist me.” 

**Good ; you make me very curious.” 

“By and by, sir, you shall see and 
hear everything. To tell you now 
would spoil all.” 

At seven o’clock in the evening I 
was requested to visit that part of the 
house in which the head of the family 
resided, where I found a considerable 
gathering of neighbors, seated in a 
hollow square, with little boxes of re- 
freshments before them. They bent 
forward to salute me as I entered, and 
then silently resumed their tea and 
pipes. This was obviously a ceremo- 
nial reunion of some significance. For 
a moment I thought that a reconcilia- 
tion had taken place, and that I had 
been summoned to assist at the nuptial 
party. But the fact that Yamadori was 
not present invalidated this conjecture. 
Inasmuch as I knew nothing, and yet 
was expected, according to Koizumi, 
to appear to know everything, I main- 
tained a discreet silence. An elderly 
lady volunteered a recitative, and a 
younger one vouchsafed a dance, at 
the end of which the truant stalked in, 
not a little overcome by the unaccus- 
tomed brilliancy of the scene. He un- 
derstood it more readily than I. 

“Why, this is a farewell,” he said, 
“ who is going away ?” And, answering 
himself, ‘It must be the noble gentle- 
man. Truly, this is a sorrow to Saka- 
noshita.” 

Koizumi, who was tightening the 
strings of a samésen as he entered, here 
interrupted him with a merry song, 
then popular all over Japan, the refrain 
of which was “Jin-riki-sha abunai” 
(ware jin-riki-sha), in the selection of 


which I detected mischief. Having 
finished, she turned to Yamadori, and 
said in her most musical tones, 
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“Yes, we are going, and within two 
days. We are very glad you have 
come.” 

“*We’! Domo, domo! 
who are ‘we’ ?” 

“The dana-saz and myself,” said 
Koizumi, gayly and unblushingly. 

Yamadori let fall an exclamation of 
astonishment in ten syllables, while I 
rose to remonstrate; but a quick 
glance from the principal actress in 
the comedy reminded me that I had 
pledged myself to acquiescence in all 
that she might aver. Certainly I had 
not bargained for this sort of thing, but 
I was bound not to hazard the success 
of my heroine’s plot, whatever it might 
be, to say nothing of the personal in- 
terest I felt in its development. 

“The gentleman has decided to in- 
crease the number of his servants at 
Tokio, which his magnificent income 
of one thousand riyos a month enables 
him to do without limit. He is so good 
as to say that nobody else in the em- 
pire can put on buttons or repair his 
wardrobe as well as I can. Therefore, 
we proceed at once to Kioto, stopping 
one day at Lake Biwa in order that he 
may teach me to swim.” 

“Is this really true?” faltered Ya- 
madori. 

“ Sayo de gozariniasiu,” corroborated 
the assemblage. 

“And is your mother going with 
you?” 

“Foolish boy. Who would take 
care of the Yado-ya? Besides which, 
she has no desire to travel, and is too 
old to learn to swim. Sit down, Ya- 
madori.” 

He collapsed in a daze, looked stu- 
pidly around, and sighed heavily. 

“You ought to be very glad,” said 
an old gossip; “it will be a great re- 
lief to you.” 

Yamadori looked fiercely at her, said 
nothing, but swallowed cups of hot tea 
with rapidity. 

“And now, Yamadori,” continued 
the young girl, with such singular 
sweetness that I made sure a coup de 
gréce was coming, ‘we shall be sorry 
to incommode you, but I shall naturally 
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require my jin-riki-sha. If you will 
bring it to-morrow, I shall be obliged.” 

“ Your jin-riki-sha ?” 

“ Yes, the new one.” 

Yamadori started to his feet. “ Why, 
it is mine!” he exclaimed ; “I am go- 
ing to add it to the Nanoshi’s lot, and 
we are to do business together.” 

“Ono, my friend!” said Koizumi, in 
softer and more melodious accents 
than I had ever heard from her lips, 
“jt is mine, and was given to me. I 
only promised to lend it to you, 
when I found it convenient. My gen- 
erous benefactor and master remem- 
bers.” 

“To be sure I remember,” said I, 
glad to be able to support her truth- 
fully in one statement. 

Yamadori stood motionless and very 
pale for a moment. “I have been a 
brute,” at last he murmured: “now I 
am properly rewarded.” And he turned 
away trembling, and departed without 
saying good night. 

Then came Koizumi’s hardest trial. 
She was obliged to remain hours later, 
and keep up the semblance of festivity, 
for the numerous guests had no con- 
ception of the unreality of the scene in 
which they were taking part. She had 
confided in nobody but her mother. 

After it was all over she came, weari- 
ly and timidly, and asked if I thought 
it would succeed. 

“Tf it does not, young woman,” said 
I, “you have put me into a pretty po- 
sition. You may well say that you got 
the idea from Inari. You are a fox 
yourself.” 

“ Of course, sir, I have taken a great 
liberty, but truly, I was desperate; I 
am so fond of him. I was convinced 
you would not’consent if I told you my 
plan beforehand, and so —” 

“You played Inari with me.” 

“Forgive me.” 

“O, I don’t care, if it does not 
fail 1” 

“Tt will not fail; it has succeeded 
already.” 

“ How can you know that ?” 

“Tnari tells me so.” 

“Tt did not take long, the following 
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morning, for us to arrange the closing 
act of the drama. Yamadori came 
about ten o'clock, and deposited the 
vehicle which had been his delusion 
and destruction before the gate. His 
expression was not one of penitence ; 
he seemed to have fallen beyond that, 
into complete hopelessness. But it 
was not my cue to relieve him too sud- 
denly. 

“ Your jin-riki-sha is here, Koizumi,” 
he said; “you will find it no worse 
than when I took it. I should have 
brought it earlier, but I had to look at 
the springs, and oil the wheels, and 
put on a new nut at this side.” 

“That is very thoughtful of you,” 
said I. 

He saluted me gravely, but made me 
no answer. 

“T hear you are going to-morrow,” 
he resumed, turning to Koizumi. 

“T believe so,” she answered; “the 
Rami-san (lady of the house) will be 
happy to see you whenever you choose 
to come, but I suppose you will amuse 
yourself best with your friends at the 
Nanoshi’s.” 

“T do not think the Nanoshi would 
receive me now; and if he would, I 
should not go there. Nobody in Saka- 
noshita will ever see me after you de- 
part.” 

“ What do you mean, Yamadori, and 
where will you go?” 

“Tt does not matter, and I do not 
know; but I cannot stay in this place.” 

“Yamadori, I hope you do not think 
I have treated you ill.” 

“You, Koizumi! you have never 
shown me anything but kindness.” 

“Look here, my Jad,” I put in, 
“since you are going to quit this place, 
why not come along with us? or, if you 
wish, you can take any road you like 
best, and meet us at the Eastern Capi- 
tal. My house is large enough and I 
am always getting new servants.” 

“T see that the gentleman is always 
getting new servants,” said Yamadori, 
sull overlooking me, and addressing 
Koizumi; “though, by the by, I told 
you a falsehood when I said his income 
was a thousand riyos. Never mind. 
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He is very good, but I cannot go with 
him to Tokio.” 

“ Come, Yamadori,” said I, relenting 
a little before the stipulated time, for, 
although he had undoubtedly behaved 
badly, he was suffering torments for it, 
and in his last new attitude he was 
manly and honorable, ‘I believe, after 
all, that you cannot bear to part from 
Koizumi. Perhaps she is willing enough 
not to part from you; but when you be- 
gan it, which you certainly did, she 
was perfectly free to look out for her- 
self. Now you seem to take it greatly 
to heart ; if she is willing to have com- 
passion on you, I willnot be hard. She 
may stay if she chooses, and our con- 
tract shall be void. But I make two 
conditions. You must marry her im- 
mediately, and the jin-riki-sha and any 
other things I may give her must be 
hers forever. I leave you to decide 
the matter between you.” And then I 
hurried away, knowing well that it was 
already decided in both their minds 
before I had finished speaking. 

That night there was another feast 
at the Fuku-ya,—a genuine wedding 
jubilee. Almost all Sakanoshita was 
there, even the Nanoshi. His eldest 
daughter was prevented from attending 
by a trifling indisposition. In the 
midst of the proceedings Koizumi made 
opportunity for a few words with me. 

“TI do not know when I shall venture 
to tell him the truth,” said she, “ prob- 
ably never. But I do think that after 
it is all over I may safely say that the 
kuruma shall be his.” 
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“ You are a foolish little girl,” said I, 
“but you shall do as you please.” 

It was time for me to close my holi- 
days among the mountains. The long 
vacation was nearly over, and I had 
yet the old metropolis to see. Two 
days later I started westward. Koi- 
zumi gave mea little wallet, which she 
had worked with her own hands, and 
which I use to this day. She regretted 
that her poverty prevented her from 
offering a worthier gift, but she could 
not have thought of anything prettier 
or more serviceable. Yamadori be- 
stowed upon me one of the ingenious 
paper lanterns of that district, which 
can be folded and carried in the pocket. 
Ile testified his devotion in two other 
ways. First, on the back of the jin- 
rikisha he painted my monogram in 
brilliant colors, copied from an envelop 
which Koizumi picked out of a packet 
for him, and, alluding to it as my 
“crest” (mon), vowed that it should 
always shine there in remembrance of 
me. Next, although wholly unused to 
the work, he insisted on bearing one 
end of the pole of the kago in which I 
was carried toward Odtsu. 

I promised that I would certainly re- 
turn to Sakanoshita during the next 
semiannual recess, and I meant to do 
so when I said it. But something else 
turned up, as it always happens, and I 
suppose it is a question if I ever see 
the place or them again. Once ina 
great while I receive little scraps of 
letters from them. They say that they 
are happy and do not forget me.” 

EE. A. House. 
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THE GOD OF PEARL, 


EEKING, they found beneath the rippling blue 
Of a great Eastern Lake, a rough, harsh shell, 
Whose pearl-lined doors, unfolded, gave to view 
Great Buddha’s image, carved and fashioned well 
Of radiant pearl. The priests of Buddha tell 
That “God who fills all nature, this can do.” 


How came it there? You unbelievers smile, 
Whose Buddhas other guise and semblance take. 
Yes, it is true, it came through priestly guile; 
They, in their generation wise, did make 

The heavenly virtues of the shell to wake, 

Their God to glorify and man beguile. 


Through what fierce pangs, or by what secret throe, 
The shell’s strange owner could such wonders do, 
They did not know, nor can I, wiser, show 

What spirit stirred, what stream of life ran through 
The creature’s veins, as, day by slow day, grew 
The white pearl mist o’er the lead god, aglow 


With soul of flame and fire and leaping blue. 
The means were false, but clearly the thing said, 
That “God is everywhere” is always true. 

Yet, as the pearl still holds a lovelier red 

In some new-glancing light to flash, instead 
Another meaning in my fancy grew. 


For once, I counted it an alien thing, 

Into my life thrust by some hard, blind fate, 
This new, deep sorrow, loss, and suffering, 
Which limits all my powers, and seems too great 
For that life’s compass to embrace ; yet, “Wait!” 
The legend said, and this new light did bring. 


If, through my suffering, God’s image grow 

To beauty in my heart, I can be still 

Content that none my secret task should know, 
Content that all should reach my meaning ill; 
Or day and night its single purpose fill, 

And life be dimmed that the new glory glow. 


I may not know when sorrow’s crown is won, 

Nor say, ‘ Behold, my slow-wrought gem is bright.” 
Some other — Death, perhaps —holds to the sun 
The darting splendors of its fire-thrilled white. 

For, you remember, that to give it light 

The shell was broken. — Well, the work was done. 


Lllen Frances 
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INTERESTING PEOPLE WHOM I MET IN LONDON. 


A CHAPTER OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


HERE have been, in all ages, men 

destined to be celebrated who 
have been called upon to bear up, for 
long years, — fortunate when it was not 
for life, — under professional contempt 
and popular ridicule. Among the 
number are Drs. Gall and Spurzheim. 
Half a century ago phrenology, claim- 
ing to be a science, was refused admis- 
sion as such into accredited scientific 
circles. 

I have had occasion elsewhere to 
express the opinion that the growth of 
a new-born hypothesis resembles that 
ofa human being. During its infancy 
its suggestions carry small weight. It 
is listened to with a slight smile, and set 
aside with little ceremony. Through- 
out its years of nonage it may be said 
to have no rights of property, no privi- 
lege of appropriation. Proofs in its 
favor may present themselves from 
time to time, but they are not deemed 
entitled to a judgment by the common 
rules of evidence. They are listened 
to as fresh and amusing, but they have 
no legal virtue ; they obtain no official 
record; they are not placed to the 
credit of the minor. An infant hy- 
pothesis is held to be outside the limits 
of human justice. 

Thus, as late as the year 1827, had 
phrenology been treated. But its very 
novelty had an attraction for me; and 
when, in the autumn of that year, I 
met Dr. Spurzheim at the house of Mr. 
Martineau (father of Harriet), I lis- 
tened to him with eager attention, and 
expressed to him in strong terms, ere 
we parted, the deep interest I had felt 
in his conversation. He smiled, and 
cordially invited me to visit him in his 
studio. When I called he gave up to 
me an entire forenoon, and seemed to 
take good-natured pleasure in showing 
his collection of casts and skulls, and 
in explaining the first principles of his 


candor, modesty, and 
simple methods of illustration im- 
pressed me at once in his favor. How 
devoid of pretension, how free from all 
dogmatic assertion, was the Master, 
compared to some of his half-fledged 
disciples whom I have since met ! 

He brought me the cast of a head, 
having taken the precaution to cover 
up the features with a cloth, and asked 
me what character I should assign to 
the original. I answered readily that 
I should suppose him to be a wise and 
intelligent man. Then, with similar 
precaution, he produced another bust 
which, at a glance, I pronounced to be 
that of an idiot. 

“You are right in both cases,” he 
said. ‘You see, then, that, without 
any previous research, you instinctively 
detect the extremes. I pretend to 
nothing more, after years of careful 
study and the examination and com- 
parison of many thousand skulls, than 
to be able to detect, in detail, some of 
the minuter indications of human char- 
acter.” 

But, though his mode and manner 
won me; though I perceived also that 
he was anything but a man of one 
idea; though I knewit was admitted, 
on all hands, not only that he was an 
excellent anatomist and physiologist, 
but that his analysis of the mind — the 
division of its powers and attributes 
into the various propensities, senti- 
ments, perceptive and reasoning facul- 
ties — evinced a careful study of men- 
tal philosophy; yet in that first inter- 
view I was able to assent only to a few 
general deductions : as that the frontal 
organs correspond to the intellectual 
powers ; the sincipital, to the moral 
sentiments ; the basilar, to the lower 
propensities. I could follow him when 
he went on to affirm that when the 
mass of brain contained in the basilar 
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and occipital regions is less than that 
contained in the frontal and sincipital, 
the man, as a general rule, is superior 
to the average of his fellows ; though 
itis to be conceded that too great a 
disparity indicates a lack of animal 
energy, — often a serious deficiency. 
Nor did 1 dissent from his opinion, 
that, take the average heads of man- 
kind, savage and civilized, in our day, 
the basilar and occipital masses of 
brain exceed the frontal and sincipital : 
a fact, it seemed to me, to which my 
good father was not wont to give suffi- 
cient heed. : 

The theory of craniology, however, 
in its details, struck me, on this first 
presentation, as vague and _ fanciful ; 
and when Dr. Spurzheim, as I took 
leave of him, said that if I would call 
on him again he would give me a chart 
of my head, I resolved, in partial satis- 
faction of my doubts, to try an experi- 
ment; and since one purpose of an 
autobiography is to furnish to its read- 
ers materials for a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the autobiographer, I shall 
here chronicle the result of that experi- 
ment, at expense, it may be, of incur- 
ring the charge of egotism. 

There was at that time in London a 
Mr. De Ville, a lecturer on phrenology, 
a man of limited literary and scientific 
knowledge as compared to Spurzheim, 
but an industrious and critical ob- 
server, who had made the best collec- 
tion of casts and skulls in England, 
larger even than that of Dr. Spurzheim 
himself. To him I went; and finding 
that he furnished to visitors, for a 
moderate compensation, a_ written 
statement of their cranial develop- 
ments, I asked for mine. As soon as 
I received it, I went straight to Dr. 
Spurzheim to pay him my second visit ; 
obtained the promised chart from him 
also, without showing him De Ville’s, 
and brought both home to compare 
them. They coincided much more 
nearly than I had imagined they would. 

The degrees of comparison indicated 
were five: I. Predominant; 2. Large ; 
3. Rather large; 4. Full; 5. Small. I 
have before me Spurzheim’s estima- 
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tion, with De Ville’s added in paren- 
theses whenever there was a variation 
of opinion, which I here copy : — 


I. ORGANS PREDOMINANT. 


Benevolence. 

Conscientiousness. 
Adhesiveness. 

Causality. 

Comparison. (D. V., 2. 
Firmness. (D.-V., 2. 

Love of offspring. (D. V., 2.) 
Love of approbation. (D. V., 2.) 
Locality. (D. V., 2. 
Eventuality. (D. V., 4.) 


2. ORGANS LARGE. 
Ideality. (D. V., 1.) 
Constructiveness. (D. V., I.) 
Individuality. (D. V., 1) 
Forms (Di Vs. 2) 
Destructiveness. 
Amativeness. 
Self-esteem. 
Language. 
Size. 
Imitation. 


(D. V., 3-) 


(D. V., 3) 


3. ORGANS FULL, 
Acquisitiveness. 
Melody. 
Secretiveness. 


(Di W583) 


4. ORGANS MODERATE, 
Caution. 
Hope. (D. V., 2:) 
Veneration. (D. V., 2.) 
Calculation. (D. V., 3.) 
Combativeness. (D. V., 3.) 
Time. (D. V.; 3.) 


5. ORGANS SMALL. 
Inhabitiveness. 
Marvellousness. 

Color. 
Wit. (D. V4.4.) 

Thus, with a range of five figures in- 
dicating size of organs, it will be ob- 
served — 

That thirteen out of the thirty or- 
gans examined correspond to a single 
figure. 

That thirteen more differ a single 
figure only. 
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Therefore that there are four organs 
only, out of thirty, as to which the va- 
riation is more than one degree out of 
five, while only one of these differs 
more than two figures. 

Four organs were set down by both 
examiners as dominant; namely, Be- 
nevolence, Conscientiousness, Adhe- 
siveness, Causality. 

Five were set down as very large by 
Spurzheim, but as large only by De 
Ville; namely, Firmness, Love of 
Offspring, Love of Approbation, Com- 
parison, Locality. 

Three were set down as very large 
by De Ville, but as large only by 
Spurzheim ; namely, Ideality, Con- 
structiveness, and Individuality. 

At home, before visiting De Ville, I 
had questioned my conscience and set 
down, as honestly and accurately as I 
was able, my own estimate. It corre- 
sponded, in a general way, to the 
above, except that I had not felt jus- 
tified in naming more than one organ 
(Adhesiveness) as predominant, and 
had rated the others which were es- 
teemed predominant by Spurzheim and 
De Ville as large only. 

I incline to the opinion that Spurz- 
heim was right in giving me somewhat 
more Firmness and Comparison, and 
somewhat less Ideality and Construc- 
tiveness than De Ville; and that, on 
the other hand, De Ville was right in 
giving me somewhat more Hope, Ven- 
eration, and Form (especially Hope), 
and somewhat less Imitation and Lo- 
cality, than Spurzheim. As to Eventu- 
ality (the only organ in which there 
was a variation of three figures), I 
think the truth lies between the two. 

The substantial accordance between 
these two charts of character gave me 
somewhat increased confidence in the 
phrenological mapping of the skull. 
The fact that the character thus as- 
cribed to me was a good one may very 
likely have tended to influence my 
judgment in the same direction. The 
readers of this Autobiography, if I live 
to complete it, will have the means of 
judging, to a certain extent, how far 
the two best phrenologists then in 
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England succeeded, or failed, in decid- 
ing correctly in my case. 

I am afraid that if the above should 
fall into the hands of some good peo- 
ple with conservative tendencies, who 
know me by report only, it will weaken 
their faith in Spurzheim and De Ville’s 
sagacity as phrenologists. I speak of 
those who may have thought of Robert 
Dale Owen as a visionary dreamer, led 
away by fancy into the region of the 
marvellous, there to become an advo- 
cate of the wild belief that occasional 
intervention from another world in this 
is not a superstitious delusion, but a 
grand reality. To such persons the 
assertion in which both these observers 
unite — namely, that Causality, or the 
reasoning power, is a predominating 
faculty in my brain, while Marvellous- 
ness is one of its smallest organs — 
will appear incredible. 

When I come to relate, as I propose 
to do, the origin and progress of my 
connection, many years later in life, 
with the Spiritual movement, there will 
be means of judging whether my opinion 
touching intercommunion between two 
phases of human existence is based 
on logical premises, or is due to a love 
of the marvellous, outrunning practical 
experience and sound discretion. 

Here I am reminded that, some thir- 
ty years before I myself held this 
opinion, I came in contact with a noted 
person who suffered severely, a few 
years after I saw him, for entertaining 
somewhat similar views. Iam not sure 
whether it was during the visit to Lon- 
don of which I am now writing or dur- 
ing a previous visit in 1823, that I ac- 
companied my father to hear a remark- 
able sermon from a very remarkable 
man. 

Few of the present generation think 
of the Rey. Edward Irving except per- 
haps as a superstitious enthusiast; 
yet, with all his eccentricities, he was a 
man eminently worth knowing and lis- 
tening to. Educated to the Scottish 
Church, his powers as a public teacher, 
brilliant at once and logical, were first 
discovered by Dr. Chalmers, whose as- 
sistant he was for three years. With- 
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in a few months after he was called to 
the Caledonian Church, Hatton Gar- 
den, London, he became the most pop- 
ular preacher of his day. Tickets of 
admission, by which alone outsiders 
could have a chance to hear him, were 
eagerly sought after; and the two 
which admitted my father and myself 
were obtained as a special favor. The 
highest nobility, the most eminent men 
of science, literary and fashionable 
celebrities, famous beauties, judges, 
distinguished barristers, noted mem- 
bers of Parliament, all pressed in 
crowds to his weekly services. We 
found every street that led to his church 
literally encumbered with stylish equi- 
pages ; and though we had gone early, 
it was with great exertions that we 
penetrated the excited throng, barely in 
time to get seats. 

But we were rewarded. The per- 
sonal appearance of the speaker at 
once arrested my attention. Over six 
feet high, limbs and body finely pro- 
portioned, the ample forehead sur- 
mounted by a mass of jet-black hair, 
parted in the centre and dropping in 
curls on his shoulders; the features 
regular and expressive, especially the 
piercing dark eyes (their effect some- 
what marred, however, by a squint); a 
stately bearing, and a majestic style of 
eloquence, such as might befit an apos- 
tle, conscious of a mission from on 
high ; gestures sometimes, indeed, 
outré, even fantastic, yet often  start- 
lingly emphatic,* — everything about 
him was strange, strong, telling. The 
man himself and his wierd aspect at 
first engrossed one’s thoughts ; yet 
when he fairly warmed to his subject, 
and the stirring tones of a voice at 
once persuasive and commanding grad- 
ually asserted their magnetic power, 
one forgot the speaker and all his pe- 
culiarities, listening, not to the words, 


* The story ran that, ere he left Edinburgh, he 
was wont to rise in the night, pluck the blanket from 
his bed, cast it around his person after the fashion of 
a Spanish mantle, and study gestures and declama- 
tion by the hour before a large mirror. Who knows 
what ambitious visions of future distinction may then 
have been passing through the young Scotchman’s 
mind? 
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but to the thoughts, fiery and earnest, 
— thoughts, one instinctively felt, that 
had their origin down in the depths of 
conscientious conviction. 

Wedlock was the theme ; and it was 
treated by comparing with the true 
marriage of soul and spirit the fashion- 
able espousals, based on mercenary 
motive and worldly calculation. 

First he portrayed, in terms which 
lost none of their force by quaint old 
turns of expression, the self-forgetting 
devotion of two faithful hearts. “ They 
see through a sweet glamour,” he said, 
“yet what they see is more real than 
all other sublunary things. How fair 
and pleasant are they to each other, 
yea, altogether lovely! All that is 
blithe and beautiful upon earth is the 
interpreter of their love. The voice 
of birds echoes it. The flowers, fresh 
with heaven’s dew, are its expounders. 
‘I am my beloved's’ (the virgin saith), 
‘and my beloved is mine.” Her de- 
sire is unto him by day and night; in 
dream her soul waketh to his image. 
He counts his life as nothing for her 
sake: the world of happiness is where 
she is; he has none other. Every- 
thing about her has an unutterable 
charm. Her eyes are dove’s eyes and 
they overcome him; her breath is like 
the zephyr that has swept the spices 
of Araby. Yet there is between them 
a mutual enchantment far deeper, more 
holy, than any idolatry of person, 
When they stand up at God's altar, in- 
voking on their young affection eccle- 
siastical blessing, the inner ery is, ‘O 
thou whom my soul loveth!’? It is a 
mating of the spiritual and the eternal. 
The Church but records vows long 
since plighted in the heart of hearts ; 
and there is a transcript of the record 
in Heaven’s chancery. God looks 
down, well pleased; for his children 
have fulfilled his law.” 

Much more in the same strain he said, 
and then he paused. I awoke from 
the spell which his words had cast 
over me, to a consciousness of the 
breathless silence that had settled 
down on that vast, dense audience. 
Every eye was strained on the speak- 
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er, and for the moment I realized, what 
I had heard said, that Irving’s face, in 
some of his moods of benignant maj- 
esty, recalled certain ideals of Christ, 
as rendered by the old masters. But 
the moment after the likeness had van- 
ished. The benignity was gone, re- 
placed by a glance of scorn and repro- 
bation. When he first resumed, his 
tones were passionless and_ stern, 
kindling, however, as he went on : — 

“Sometimes God has to look down 
on feelings and doings far other than 
these. I see two men, hard- eyed, 
parchment-faced, seated over a table, 
in a large, dingy office, amid dusty 
tomes and time-stained documents. 
They are doctors of the law. I hear 
them debating of moneys, stocks, secu- 
rities, estates in tail, messuages, settle- 
ments. Each is driving a hard bar- 
gain with the other. They dispute, 
they wrangle, they recriminate. Of a 
surety their clients must be adversa- 
ries, disposed to sue each other at the 
law and take coat and cloak and what- 
ever else they can clutch. Nay, I am 
deceived! They seem to be gambling 
agents, adventuring heavy stakes ; for 
I hear the advocate of one party cast- 
ing birth and station into the scale as 
weighty considerations ; while the 
counsel for the other offsets these with 
cash in bank and great expectations 
contingent on a life that has already 
stretched out to threescore years and 
ten. 

“What is it all about? Ah! it 
is a terrible desecration of sacred 
things. It is a laying of sacreligious 
hands on that which is holy as the ark 
of the covenant, even upon human 
love, — love, brighter than hope, great- 
er than faith ; love that is more pre- 
cious than rubies, fairer, in its purity, 
than the rose of Sharon or the lily of 
the valley. Two immortal souls are 
waiting, ere they decide the greatest of 
all life-questions, the issue of that mis- 
erable squabble over earthly hoards. 
If the hagglers who represent them 
can only agree, two young hearts may 
be allowed to set about trying whether 
they can manage to take a fancy for 
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each other; or, whether, dispensing 
with fancy as a vain thing, they will 
suffer to be uttered the solemn dec- 
laration that God himself has joined 
them together until death. Have they 
forgotten that He hears and sces 
them ? 

“ Let rank and fashion take thought, 
ere it istoo late! Is not the heart of 
every creature God has made a little 
temple dedicate to him, consecrate 
to his worship? But what shall be 
done unto those who profane the 
dwelling of the Most High, — money- 
changers in the Holy of Holies? 
When God’s Son walked the earth, 
what was the fate of such, at his hands? 
They were cast out, —cas¢ out/ Christ 
drove forth, as malefactors, those who 
bought and sold in the Temple, say- 
ing: ‘It is written, My house shall be 
made the house of prayer, but ye have 
made it a den of thieves.’ ” 

Some of the words, as they linger in 
my memory, I have given; but the 
voice, the gesture, the ardent, fearless 
bearing, as of one having authority, 
cannot be transferred to paper. I 
heard, through the death-like stillness 
with which the closing denunciation 
was received, the rustle of rich silks, 
as if their owners stirred uneasily on 
their seats. 

Irving’s hold on the public mind 
was afterwards lost almost as  sud- 
denly as it had been won. Certain 
remarkable phenomena, purporting to 
be words spoken under supernatural 
influence, sometimes in English, some- 
times in forms of language unknown, 
appeared in his congregation, were 
accepted as real and reported by 
Irving himself to Fraser’s Magazine. 
They were, doubtless, similar in char- 
acter to what are now termed spiritual 
manifestations. 

Thereupon this ‘once celebrated 
preacher not only forfeited his popular- 
ity, but was deposed, on a charge of 
heresy, by the Presbytery of Annan, 
his native place. Yet so sound a 
thinker as Baden Powell expresses, in 
his paper among the Oxford Essays, 
his conviction that the phenomena in 
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question, though not miraculous, were 
genuine. * 


I met, in London, several members 
ofa very remarkable family, possess- 
ing, I think, more practical ability, 
administrative and deliberative, than I 
have ever since found united in any 
one household; a family deserving 
well of their country, and every mem- 
ber of which has since made his mark, 
in one department or other ; the Hills, 
formerly of Hazelwood, Birmingham. 

At that time Rowland Hill, after- 
wards to become one of the benefac- 
tors of his race, had removed from 
Birmingham and was engaged, with 
one or two of his brothers, in an edu- 
cational enterprise at Bruce Castle, a 
handsome country-seat six miles from 
London, with extensive pleasure- 
grounds. There I visited them, and 
found some seventy students. The 
institution was admirably conducted, 
as indeed everything was which they 
undertook ; and I remember wishing 
that more of England's aristocratic 
mansions might be similarly trans- 
formed. <A few days afterwards I met 
the barrister of the family (Matthew) at 
the Strand Club, a debating society to 
which he belonged ; and listened to 
an admirable and thoroughly practical 
speech by him in favor of “ The Co-op- 
erative System of Political Economy,” 
that being the subject of the evening’s 
debate. No allusion was made to my 
father, nor to any of his peculiar opin- 
ions on theology or ethics ; and, young 
as I was, I saw how wisely Mr. Hill 
managed his case; refraining from 
mixing up a great industrial question 
with any extraneous matter; thus 
evading prejudices and evoking a de- 
cision on the simple issue he presented. 

It was ten years later that Rowland 
Hill brought before the public that 


* “The matter,’ he says, ‘ was closely scruti- 
nized and inquired into @¢ the d7mze, and unprejudiced 
and even sceptical persons were fully convinced that 
certain extraordinary manifestations did occur.” 
(Italics in original.) He thinks ‘‘they were, insome 
way, to be ascribed to natural causes as yet, perhaps, 
little understood.”” — Recent Inguiries in Theology, 
p- 122, 
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scheme of cheap postage with which 
his name is indissolubly connected, 
and for his services in connection with 
whichhe was created a knight, —a dis- 
tinction often bestowed for trivial mer- 
it, or no merit at all, but never more 
worthily conferred than on him: a 
paltry reward it was for eminent de- 
sert. 

Some great inventions have two as- 
pects; they speedily influence moral 
and social, as well as physical advance- 
ment: others, for the time, affect only 
the material progress of the world. 
Of this latter class was Arkwright’s 
(spoken of in a former paper), which 
revolutionized the mode of producing 
all the textile fabrics in the world. Of 
the former class is the steam-engine. 
While it drives the vast cotton-mill, or 
drains the deep mine, it is a physical 
agent only; but as locomotive on the 
railway track, it becomes a civilizing 
agency of wonderful power, bringing 
human hearts and minds nearer to each 
other. Soof Morse’s invention, which 
tends to knit and unite the social fab- 
ric. Steam and the electric wires 
probably saved to us our Pacific pos- 
sessions as an integral part of the Un- 
ion, atatime when there was serious 
risk of disruption, not between North 
and South only, but between East and 
distant West. 

But, aside from local effects, the in- 
fluence of rapid intercommunication 
is ever wholesome and beneficent. It 
has been said, and I incline to believe, 
that, in the next world, our wishes will 
correspond to locomotion ; we shall be 
where we desire to be. While the 
earth-clog of the body clings to us, it 
must always be an element of isola- 
tion, but an element that weighs upon 
us less and less, as the ages pass. In 
modes of transit we have outgone the 
race- horse at his utmost speed; we 
may be approaching the fleetness of 
the carrier-pigeon. In the transmis- 
sion of thought, bird and racer are al- 
ready left behind at illimitable distance. 

Similar in character was the reform 
brought about by the clear brain and 
untiring persistence of Rowland Hill. 
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Whether, when I met him at Bruce 
Castle, he had conceived the idea of 
postal reform, I cannot say ; so far as 
I remember, he did not broach it to me; 
but I know he communicated the de- 
tails of his plan to Robert Owen, before 
the public had an inkling of it, and 
that my father gave him, not only en- 
couragement in words, but essential aid. 

It created an entire revolution in the 
English post-office system, relieving 
letter-writers, on the average, from 
more than nine tenths of the cost of 
correspondence. Its success was mar- 
vellous, far exceeding the sanguine ex- 
pectations of its author ; and that suc- 
cess was even greater in its social than 
in its economical aspect. Sir Row- 
landtold me, I think in 169, that the 
number of letters then yearly posted in 
the twelve miles square which then 
constituted the London postal district, 
and addressed to persons living within 
that district, was equal to the entire 
number of letters that had been posted 
and delivered annually, only twenty 
years earlier, throughout the whole of 
Great Britain and Ireland. The prac- 
tical result, in a social aspect, was that 
friends and acquaintances had been in- 
duced to converse by letter at least ten 
times as often as before. 

One can say of Hill’s postal system 
—what cannot be said of a hundred 
other advances — that it resulted in 
even greater benefit to the poor than to 
therich. A shilling, formerly the com- 
mon postage fora single letter, was the 
sacrifice of nearly a day’s wages for a 
common laborer; but Hill enabled him 
to send twelve letters for the same 
amount. And in this case the gain 
was secured without any attendant in- 
jury or risk. Railroads and telegraphs 
fall into the hands of gigantic corpo- 
rations, with much power, indeed, for 
good, but with possibilities for grave 
evil, both financial and political. Then, 
too, a factory system, which brings 
hundreds of young children together, 
in one vast, overheated building. offers 
us, it is true, cottons and woollens at a 
low rate ; but, in the Old World espe- 
cially, holds childhood’s health and well- 
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being at rate as cheap. The children, 
in many manufacturing districts, like 
the young nomadic swarms in the 
courts and alleys of our great cities, 
have no child's life; neither fresh air, 
nor bright sun, nor joyous game, nor 
any of the gay fancies or exuberant 
spirits or vaguely blissful life-dreams 
that haunt happy youngsters who can 
roam field or forest at free will. I re- 
member well how my father mourned 
the change which, after forty years’ 
absence, he found in his native place, 
Newtown. It lived in his recollection 
humble and homely in its ways, but 
cheerful and care-free also. No factory 
bell calling little children from their 
beds at daybreak; village ways and 
village freedom. In those days they 
had taken all things easily. Saturday 
was, by common usage, a_ holiday, 
when half the population, young and 
old, had been wont to gather on the 
public green, to watch the good old 
game of fives (now crowded out by 
more ambitious novelties), played 
against the high and wide blank wall 
of some public building hard by. But 
with the lapse of years there had come 

a shadow over the place. He found it 

a busy, bustling, manufacturing town, 

producing beautifully figured Welsh 

flannels; but no holidays, no village 
games, no childhood life of glee; 
wealthier, no doubt, by statistical re- 
turns; for census-takers do not register 
content, nor freedom, nor rural mirth. 

Goldsmith’s lines have a wider range 
of truth in England to-day than when 
he wrote them : — 

“Those homely joys that plenty bade to bloom, 
Those calm desires that asked but little room, 
Those healthful sports that graced the peaceful 

scene,— 
in each look, and brightened all the 

green, — 


These, far departing, seek a kinder shore, 
And rural mirth and manners are no more.” 


Lived 


Thus, if Rowland Hill's postal re- 
form has done less extended good 
throughout the world than the agencies 
of steam and electricity, it has, at least, 
been good unmixed with evil ; no draw- 
back of overgrown wealth or power, 
often abused ; no oppression of chil- 
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dren; no gain for the rich at ex- 
pense of the poor: and all that goes 
for much in a world where evil hangs 
on the skirts of good, and where we 
have ever to ask ourselves, each time 
that the tree of knowledge, shaken, 
drops its fruit, whether mankind, for 
the time being, have been the gainers 
or the losers thereby. 


I made the acquaintance, during this 
visit to London, of one of those celeb- 
rities, appearing from time to time, who 
are a riddle even to their best friends, 
Letitia Elizabeth Landon, author of 
the Improvisatrice, the Troubadour, 
and many minor pieces which appeared 
occasionally (under the signature L. LE. 
L.) in the (London) Literary Gazette, 
then edited by Jerdan. Her poetry 
was usually characterized by deep feel- 
ing, sad and romantic ; and it had won 
her for the time a brilliant reputation, 
albeit it has scarcely outlasted the age 
in which she wrote. She and Thomas 
Moore were, in my early youth, my fa- 
vorite poets ; and I had read, I think, 
almost every line she ever published. 
Great was my amazement when I met 
the writer! Pretty, careless, it seemed, 
lively, with just a touch of flippancy in 
her manner, she took pains to disclaim 
all tender or profound emotion ; speak- 
ing jestingly of everything that sa- 
vored of enthusiasm, and declaring that 
whatever of sentimental appeared in 
her poetry was but a dressed-up copy 
of what others had felt and expressed, 
and had never actually come from her 
own heart. The real things, she was 
wont to say, were good dinners, nice 
suppers, handsome apartments in busy 
London (far preferable to the dull 
country !), an equipage. and all the ap- 
pointments of distinguished society. I 
was reminded of her many years after, 
by a stylish young lady to whom I was 
introduced one evening during supper, 
atthe La Pierre House in Philadelphia 
(famed for its larder), who said little 
until she had tasted a smoking dish 
which the waiter had just set before 
her; but then she thawed out, exclaim- 
ing enthusiastically, “ Well, this world 
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zs worth living in after all, as long as 
such tenderloin steak as this is to be 
had in it.” 

But though Miss Landon thus sought 
to make herself out a mere worldly 
character, I do not think that she 
really was so. She remained to the 
last the cherished favorite ofa circle of 
warm and devoted friends ; but sclfish- 
ness does not win and retain for itself 
the love and devotion of those who see 
it and feel it for years in daily life. She 
gave me the impression of a Cejected 
woman, whose heart had been wronged, 
and who thought to face it out, by de- 
riding the dreams she had failed to real- 
ize. I do not believe that she was 
devoid of the devoted affection she had 
so often and so charmingly portrayed. 
As Maria Edgeworth has somewhere 
said, genuine feeling is seldom success- 
fully counterfeited; the tone of simu- 
lated emotion is pitched either too high 
or too low, as ceaf persons bawl or 
speak in a whisper. 

I think Miss Landon’s mocking spir- 
it was the result of some bitter, unac- 
knowledged disappointment in early 
life. Here and there, in her writings, 
the same spirit crops out, as in some 
lines the concluding stanzas of which, 
as I remember them, read :— 

“The neck of the peacock, 
The iris’s dyes, 
The light in the opal, 
The April day skies,— 
Would they be lovely, 
As all of them are, 


But for the chance 
And the change that are there? 


“* Breathe no vow to me, 
I will give none of mine; 
Love should light in an instant, 
As quickly decline. 
His blushes, his sighs, 
Are bewildering things; 
Then away with his fetters, 
And give me his wings! 


Miss Landon was but twenty-five 
when I met her. Her after story was 
asad one. At the age of thirty-six 
she married a Mr. Maclean, who had 
been appointed governor of a British 
settlement on the coast of Africa. 
Bulwer (not then Lord Lytton) gave 
her away. At the wedding breakfast a 
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large number of literary celebrities 
were present, and more than one of 
these took occasion to express, in flat- 
tering terms, their high appreciation 
of the amiable and talented lady from 
whom they were now, alas! about to 
part, perhaps for long years. In reply 
the bridegroom rose and, in the cool- 
est tone, said **he hoped Mrs. Maclean 
would deserve these encomiums.” 
Years afterwards, Bulwer, relating the 
circumstances to an intimate friend,* 
added: “Imagine what a shock it 
must have been to us! The poor 
bride turned pale as a sheet; and not 
a guest at the table but deplored her 
fate.” 

It is inconceivable how any man, 
with the slightest pretension, one need 
not say to conjugal affection, but to 
the common amenities of social life, 
could have uttered the coarse, unfeel- 
ing words. When one reads that, 
after the lapse of a single year, the 
wife died at Cape Coast Castle and 
was buried on a rude African shore, 
one need not credit a vague rumor 
which had a certain currency at the 
time, that she hastened her escape 
from a wedded lot too hard to bear. 
Grief, isolation, and an unhealthy cli- 
mate, acting on a frail body and a sen- 
sitive nature, sufficiently account for 
premature death. 

A shudder went through the literary 
circles of London when her fate was 
announced, —a_ shudder, and _ prob- 
ably a sigh of relief and an application 
(one word changed) of a well-known 
line, 


“ After life’s fitful fever, she sleeps well ! ’’ 


I spent some very pleasant weeks in 
London, making the acquaintance of 
George Combe, whose work on the 
Constitution of Man had recently been 
published, and with whom I remember 
I had a long argument on what I 
deemed his unqualified optimism, as 
there set forth. I should agree with 
him now better than I did then. I 
had previously made the acquaintance 
of his elder brother, Abram, a man not 


* From whom I had this anecdote. 
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inferior in talent to the rest of that 
remarkable family, and whose early 
death was a loss to the world. VPick- 
ersgill, the artist, then at the height of 
his reputation, I met several times ; 
and his daughters, at that time from fif- 
teen to twenty years of age and equal- 
ly intelligent and amiable, interested me 
exceedingly. Pickersgill expressed to 
me his intention to paint a full-length 
portrait of my father; but this intention 
was never, I believe, carried out. 
James Mill, the political economist, I 
saw once or twice; he seemed to me 
equally cold and logical. 1 regretted 
much not to be able further to culti- 
vate the acquaintance of these and of 
many others whose names have es- 
caped me. 


Despite their shortcomings, I like 
the English. Theirs is not the high- 
est character, but it has noble ele- 
ments, — energy, earnestness, hardi- 
hood, directness, great power intellec- 
tual and practical. 

It is not the highest. It falls sadly 
short of Christ’s standard, as set forth, 
in a moment of inspiration, by convert- 
ed Paul. We cannot say of the typi- 
cal Englishman, that he suffereth long 
and is kind; that he vaunteth not him- 
self, is not puffed up, seeketh not his 
own, is not easily provoked, thinketh 
no evil; nor yet that he beareth all 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things. 

Like us, their legitimate descend- 
ants, the English exhibit a self-suffi- 
ciency somewhat of the Pharisaical 
stamp, which thanks God that it is not 
as other men, or even as these French, 
Spaniards, Italians. They overlook 
the fact that less sturdy races have 
their compensating qualities, and that 
they themselves would have been vast- 
ly improved if a portion of the genial- 
ity and light-heartedness of the South- 
ern temperament had fallen to their 
lot. As it is, they are estimable rather 
than amiable, and their perceptions of 
justice are quicker than their emotions 
of mercy. 

Yet, withal, there is a ring in the 
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metal of the English character, like that 
in some verses of Charles Kingsley, — 
verses which indicate one of the influ- 
ences that may have tended to make 
the writer’s countrymen the Jlucky 
race they are : — 
“ Let the luscious south-wind 
Breathe in lovers’ sighs, 
While the lazy gallants 
Bask in ladies’ eyes. 
What does he but soften 
Heart alike and pen? 


*T is the hard gray weather 
Breeds hard English men. 


Come, as came our fathers, 
Heralded by thee, 
Conquering from the eastward, 
Lords by land and sea. 
Come! and strong within us 
Stir the Viking’s blood, 
Bracing bone and sinew ; 
Blow, thou wind of God!” 


There is a bluff good-humor about 
them, too; and even an English mob, 
if the Viking blood be not too sav- 
agely stirred, has a rude sense of fair 
play. It is to be admitted, also, that 
though the aristocratic classes, with 
traditional haughtiness, deem the 
world and its chief seats their own by 
divine right, — or, as a witty French- 
man* has phrased it, because they had 
taken the trouble of being born, — yet 
a certain nobility of character often 
shines through the exclusive cloud. 
The nobdlesse oblige — elsewhere too 
often a dead letter — shows as a real- 
ity among the better portion of them. 
George III. introduced General Ar- 
nold to Lord Balearras. ‘* What, Sire, 
the traitor Arnold?” exclaimed the in- 
dignant noble, turning away and reject- 
ing, even at the bidding of royalty, the 
fellowship of dishonor. 

' The English have not the dash, 
the ¢/an, of the French. They do not 
rush impetuously to reform, as did the 
French revolutionists of 1789. But 
when they do make a step in advance, 
they have the solid habit of de/aying,as 
sailors say, —of holding on to all they 
have got. They would have made 


* “ Noblesse, fortune, un rang, des places: tout 
cela rend si fier! Qu’avez vous fait pour tant de 
biens? Vous vous étes donné la peine de naitre, et 
rien de plus.’ — Beaumarcuais, Le Mariage de 
Figaro, Acte V., Scéne 3. 
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more rapid progress in practical re- 
forms than they have but for their stiff 
persistence, especially as regards the 
training of the influential classes, in 
the old ruts. It is Dugald Stewart, I 
think, who says (I quote from mem- 
ory): “ The learned foundations of 
Europe are not without their use to 
the historian of the human mind. Im- 
movably moored to the same station 
by the strength of their cables and 
the weight of their anchors, they serve 
to indicate the velocity with which 
the rest of the world is borne past 
them.” 

Oxford and Cambridge turn out 
thorough classical scholars, excellent 
mathematicians ; yet that goes but a 
little way toward qualifying a man for 
public service, legislative or executive. 
Still, for all, we would ourselves be 
obliged, perhaps, to go back a genera- 
tion or two to find, save in exceptional 
cases, statesmen to match the best 
among England's leaders, in ‘sound 
judgment, breadth of view, and yet 
more in probity above suspicion. The 
well-known pamphlet put forth by 
Alexander Hamilton, in which that 
statesman frankly confesses a grave 
transgression, to rebut the false impu- 
tation of dishonest meanness in his 
public capacity, has its bright as well 
as its dark side. Without extenuating 
his fault, we may admire his high 
sense of pecuniary integrity, — a sense 
that is lacking —alas! in how many— ~ 
among our politicians of the present 
day. 

In alluding to the English universi- 
ties, I am reminded of a story that was 
related to me in London, at the time of 
which I am writing, by a gentleman 
who assured me that the incident hap- 
pened, substantially as I give it, a few 
years before. I hope it may amuse 
some of my readers as much as it did 
me. 


OF ENGcLIsH MatL—Coacu 


Days. 


A TALE 


AN English gentleman of true John 
Bull proportions — weighing some eigh- 
teen or twenty stone — had occasion to 
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travel in summer by stage-coach from 
Oxford to London. The stage carried 
six inside ; and our hero engaged two 
places (as, in consideration of his size, 
he usually did) for himself. The other 
four seats were taken by Oxford stu- 
dents. 

These youths, being lighter than 
our modern Lambert, reached the 
stage before he did, and each snugly 
possessed himself of a corner seat, 
leaving a centre seat on each side va- 
cant. The round, good-tempered face 
of John Bull soon after appeared at the 
carriage door; and, peering into the 


vehicle and observing the local ar- 
rangements, its owner said, with a 


smile, “ You see | am of a pretty com- 
fortable size, gentlemen ; so I have ta- 
ken two seats. It will greatly oblige 
me if one of you will kindly move into 
the opposite seat, so that I may be 
able to enter.” 

“My good sir,” said a pert young 
law-student, “ possession is nine tenths 
of the law. You engaged two seats. 
There they are, one on each side. We 
engaged one each, came first, entered 
regularly into possession, and our titles 
to the seats we occupy are indisputa- 
ble:” 

“T do not dispute your titles,” said 
the other, “but I trust to your polite- 
ness, seeing how the case stands, to 
enable me to pursue my journey.” 

“O, hang politeness !” said a hope- 
ful young scion of some noble house, 
“] have a horror of a middle seat, and 
would not take one to oblige my grand- 
mother; it’s ungraceful as well as un- 
comfortable ; and, besides, one has no 
chance of looking at the pretty girls 
along the road. Good old gentleman, 
arrange your concerns as you please ; 
I stick to my corner.” And he 
leaned back, yawned, and settled him- 
self with hopeless composure in his 
place. 

Our corpulent friend, though a man 
not easily discomposed, was somewhat 
put out by this unmannerly obstinacy. 
He turned to a smart-looking youth 
with a simper on his face, —a clerical 
student who had hitherto sat in a rev- 
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ery, possibly thinking over his chances 
of arich benefice in the future. “ Will 
you accommodate me?” he asked; 
“this is the last stage that starts for 
London to-day, and business of urgent 
importance calls me to town.” 

“Some temporal affair, no doubt,” 
said the graceless youth, with mock 
gravity ; “some speculation with filthy 
lucre for its object. Good father, at 
your age your thoughts should turn 
heavenward, instead of being confined 
to the dull, heavy tabernacle of clay 
that chains us to earth.” And his com- 
panions roared with laughter at the 
**d—d clever joke.” 

A glow of indignation just colored 
the stranger's cheek ; but he mastered 
the feeling in a moment, and said, with 
much composure, to the fourth, “ Are 
you also determined that I shall lose 
my place; or will you oblige me by 
taking a centre seat?” 

“ Ay, do, Tom,” said his lordship to 
the person addressed; “he’s some- 
thing in the way of your profession, 
quite a physiological curiosity. You 
ought to accommodate him.” 

“* May I be poisoned if I do!” replied 
the student of medicine. “In a dis- 
secting-room, he’d make an excellent 
subject; but in a coach, and this warm 
weather, too! Old gentleman, if you ‘Il 
put yourself under my care, I'll engage 
in the course of six weeks, by a judi- 
cious course of depletives, to save you 
hereafter the expense of a double 
seat. But, really, to take a middle 
seat in the month of July is contrary 
to all the rules of hygeine, and a prac- 
tice to which I have a professional ob- 
jection.” 

And the laugh was renewed at the 
old gentleman’s expense. 

By this time the patience of coachee, 
who had listened to the latter part of 
the dialogue, was exhausted. “ Harkee, 
gemmen,” said he, “ settle the business 
as you like; but it wants just three 
quarters of a minute of twelve, and 
with the first stroke of the University 
clock my horses must be off. I would 
not wait three seconds longer for the 
king, God bless him. ’T would be as 
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much as my place is worth.” And with 
that he mounted his box, took up the 
reins, bid the hostler shut the door, 
and sat with upraised whip, listening 
for the expected stroke. 

As it sounded from the venerable 
belfry the horses, as if they recognized 
the signal, shot off at a gallop with the 
four young rogues, to whom their own 
tudeness and our fat friend's dilemma 
afforded a polific theme for merriment 
during the whole stage. 

Meanwhile the subject of their mirth 
hired a postchaise, followed and over- 
took them at the second change of 
horses, where the passengers got out 
ten minutes forlunch. As the post- 
chaise drove up to the inn door, two 
young chimney-sweeps passed with 
their bags and brooms and their well- 
known cry. 

“Come hither, my lads,” said the 
corpulent gentleman, “what say you 
toa ride?” 

The whites of their eyes enlarged 
into still more striking contrast with 
the dark shades of the sooty cheeks. 
“Will you have a ride, my boys, in the 
stage-coach ?” 

“Ees, zur,” said the elder, scarcely 
daring to trust the evidence of his ears. 

“ Well, then, hostler, open the stage- 
door. In with you! And. d’ ye hear? 
be sure to take the two middle seats ; 
50, one on each side.” 

The guard’s horn sounded, and 
coachee’s voice was heard: * Only ene 
minute and a half more, gen’jemen ; 
come on!” 

They came, bowed laughingly to our 
friend of the corporation, and passed 
on to the coach. The young lord was 
the first to put his foot on the steps. 
“Why, how now, coachee? What 
confounded joke is this! Get out, you 
rascals, or I'll teach you how to play 
gentlemen such a trick again.” 

“Sit still, my lads; you’re entitled 
to your places. My lord. the two mid- 
dle seats, through your action and that 
of your young friends, are mine; they 
were regularly taken and duly paid for. 
I choose that two protégés of mine shall 
occupy them. An English stage-coach 


” 
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is free to every one who behaves quiet- 
ly, and I am answerable for their good 
conduct; so mind you behave, boys! 
Your lordship has a horror of a middle 
seat ; pray take the corner one.” 

“ Overreached us, by Jove!” said 
the law student. “We give up the 
cause, and ery you mercy, Mr. Bull.” 

“Blythe is my name.” 

“We cry quits, worthy Mr. Blythe.” 

“You forget that possession is nine 
tenths of the law, my good sir, and that 
the title of these lads to their seats is 
indisputable. I have installed them as 
my locum tenentes, if that he good law 
Latin. It would be highly unjust to 
dislodge the poor youths, and I cannot 
permit it. You have your corner.” 

“ Heaven preserve us!” exclaimed 
the clerical student. 

* You are surely not afraid of a black 
coat,” retorted the other. ‘ Besides, 
we ought not to suffer our thoughts to 
dwell on petty earthly concerns, but to 
turn them heavenward.” 

“Id rather go through my exami- 
nation a second time than to sit by 
these dirty cevils,” groaned the medi- 
cal student. 

“Soot is perfectly wholesome, my 
young friend; and you will not be 
compelled to violate a single hygienic 


rule. The corner you selected is va- 
cant. Pray get in.” 


At these words, coachee, who had 
stoad grinning behind, actually cheated 
into forgetfulness of time by the ex- 
cellence of the joke, came forward. 
“© Gentlemen, you have lost me a mir- 
ute and a quarter already. I must 
crive on without ye, if so be ye don’t 
like your company.” 

The students cast rueful glances at 
each other, and then crept warily into 
their respective corners. As the hos- 
tler shut the door he found it i »possi- 
ble to control his features. “I'll give 
you something to change your cheer, 
you grinning rascal!” said the disciple 
of /Esculapius, stretching out of the 
window ; but the hostler nimbly evaded 
the blow. 

“My white pantaloons!” cried the 
lord, 
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“My beautiful drab surtout!” ex- 
claimed the lawyer expectant. “The 
filthy rascals !” 

The noise of the carriage-wheels and 
the unrestrained laughter of the spec- 
tators drowned the sequel of their lam- 
entations. 

At the next stage a bargain was 
struck. The sweeps were liberated 
and dismissed with a gratuity ; the seats 
shaken and brushed; the worthy sons 
of the university made up, among them- 
selves, the expenses of the postchaise ; 
the young doctor violated, for once, the 
rules of hygiene, by taking a middle 
seat; and all journeyed on together, 
without further quarrel or grumbling, 
except from coachee, who declared that 
“to be kept over time a minute anda 
quarter at one stage and only three sec- 
onds less than three minutes at the next 
was enough to try the patience of a 
saint; that it was!” 


I left England in November, 1827, 
to take up my permanent residence in 
the United States, accompanying my 
father, who sailed for New Orleans. 
Ascending the Mississippi, I spent sev- 
eral weeks at Nashoba; satisfied my- 
self that Frances Wright’s experiment 
there was a pecuniary failure; received 
a letter from my father, urging me to 
come to his aid in settling matters at 
New Harmony; obeyed the summons, 
and succeeded in enabling him to get 
rid of certain swindlers to whom he 
had given unmerited confidence ; spent 
the summer of 1828 chiefly in editing 
the New Harmony Gazette, and toward 
the close of that year engaged in an 
enterprise which many may deem Quix- 
otic,-—reasonably enough too, per- 
haps. 

In those days I had not before my 
eyes the fear of that French poet who, 
looking to comfort and an easy life, and 
thinking these to be best assured by 
letting other people alone, declared, 


“Que c’est une folie A nulle autre seconde 
De vouloir se méler de corriger le monde.” 
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I saw what seemed to me grievous 
errors and abuses, and must needs in- 
termeddle, hoping to set things right. 
Up to what point I succeeded, and 
how far, for lack of experience, I failed, 
or fell short of my views, some of those 
who have followed me thus far may 
wish to know. 


But here ends the first portion of my 
life, during which my home was in the 
Old World and in my native land. 
These were the tentative years, the 
years throughout which I was proving 
all things and seeking for that which is 
good. Up to that time I seem to my- 
self to have been but threading my way; 
and I thought I had found it. I had 
energy, moral courage, eagerness to 
render service in the cause of truth, and 
a most overweening opinion of the good 
which I imagined that I could do, in the 
way of enlightening my fellow-creatures. 
It needed quarter of a century more to 
teach me how much that intimately re- 
gards man’s welfare and advancement, 
moral and spiritual, had till then been 
to me a sealed book; to bring home 
the conviction that I stood but on the 
very threshold of the most important 
knowledge that underlies the civiliza- 
tion of our race. 

Dating from the period which this 
Autobiography has reached, guided by 
such experience as I then had, my life 
was to bein the main a public one, 
active and stirring. Hereafter I may 
be able, life and health permitting, to 
relate the more interesting of its varied 
experiences ; the scene being chiefly 
in our own country, but sometimes on 
the continent of Europe. 

If these shall be received with the 
same kindness with which I gratefully 
acknowledge that the press —and let 
me hope the readers of this magazine 
—have accepted the preceding chap- 
ters, I shall not regret having under- 
taken what is a somewhat perilous task, 
—the writing of a book chiefly filled 
with talk about one’s self. 

Robert Dale Owen. 
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EARTH, earth, earth, upon thy breast, 
Thy tender breast, I lay my head, 
Here, where the leaves of gold and red, 
All summer ripening in the sun, 
Their day accomplished, one by one, 
With but the tremor of a sigh 
Unclasp their hands to flutter down, 
Upon thy faithful heart to die; 
’Mid trailing vines and grasses brown, 
O earth, dear mother of us all, 
Here, where the noiseless shadows fall, 
Grant thou the weary wanderer rest. 


The quails’ far piping, loud and clear, 
The blue jays’ wrangle in their tree, 
The cricket chorus, thin and high, 
The soft, warm wind’s low lullaby, 
Shall mix and murmur in my ear; 
The winged blossom of the air 

In crooked flight shall waver near ; 
The timid rabbit, stealing by, 

With wide wild eyes will look’ at me; 
The mantis clasp his hands in prayer. 


Thus let me lie, while o’er me go 
The eastering shadows wheeling slow ; 
The moon up-climbing still and white, 
Her dreamy spell will o’er me throw, 
And in the awful depths, a star 

Will gaze upon me from afar. 

Thus, musing on the wistful skies, 
That brood above me tenderly, 

O sleep, O sleep, seal up my eyes, 

O deeper stillness, steal from me 

My pulses, softly as you may; 

As through shut lids the yellow light 
Grows gray and dim, so let the fires 
Burn low and low and die away, 

Till watching, one should scarcely say 
When the last flickering tongue expires, 
And sleep has yielded room to thee. 


Thus, thus, O mother of us all, 

From whom we are, in whom we cease, 
Receive again the life you gave, 

And here, where braided shadows fall, 
Let the Returner find a grave, 

And in thy breast, eternal peace. 
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HONEST JOHN VANE. 


PART V. 


X. 


HAT were the prospects of 

Weathercock John in the face of 
that terrible scrutiny of political char- 
acter, a new election ? 

He had now served two years in 
the honorable Congress of the United 
States, after such a fashion that, could 
he have had his deserts, he would 
have served ten more in jail. But—as 
the mountain brigands of Greece and 
the municipal highwaymen of New 
York can both testify —it is not the 
custom of some communities to execute 
justice upon criminals, so long as in- 
justice is procurable for love or mon- 
ey. Moreover, our ignominious mem- 
ber had thus far been able to keep 
that cardinal eleventh commandment, 
“Thou shalt not be found out.” He 
was still worshipped by the simple and 
lowly masses of his district as Honest 
John Vane; and, furthermore, he had 
store of that golden oil which is one 
of the best of all lubricators for the 
wheels of political fortune. 

Thus, instead of going to the tread- 
mill and becoming an object of rever- 
ential pity to sentimental philanthro- 
pists, he went into a canvass for re- 
election at the head of a faithful flock 
of baaing adherents, who did not see 


how he had led them through the 
brambles of needless taxation, and 
who were so bewitched with the in- 


stinct of following a bellwether that, 
had they discovered all of Vane’s ig- 
norance and rascality, they would not 
have deserted him. Not that he bought 
the popular sufirage with money, or 
could do it. Thanks be to the remain- 
ing mercy of Heaven, few freemen as 
yet sell their votes in Slowburgh. 
Having no feculent system of special 
legislation to rot them with its drip- 
pings, they are for the most part of 


sounder morals than the adventurers 
who contrive to represent them. But 
there were wirepullers to be conciliated, 
oratorical forums to be hired, posters 
and ballots to be printed, vote-distribut- 
ers to be paid. Vane’s tithes from his 
relief and subsidy bills covered these ex- 
penses nicely, and to the entire satisfac- 
tion of an enlightened and moral con- 
stituency, fond of economy in national 
legislation, and boastful of the honesty 
which arepublicis supposed to generate. 

Of course he found the franking 
privilege as useful as if he had never 
denounced it. He was almost grateful 
in these campaigning days for the 
congressional insignificance which had 
disenabled him from reforming that 
abuse. A so-called secretary, whom 
he had left in Washington with several 
thousand “ franks,” sold one half of 
those autographs as his own perqui- 
site, and deluged Vane’s field of labor 
with the other half. Every mechanic 
in Slowburgh got a report on agricul- 
ture, and every farmer gota report on 
manufactures. The speeches which 
the so-called secretary had written, and 
which our member had obtained leave 
to print in the Conzressional Globe 
without preliminary delivery, fell in 
such abundant showers throughout the 
district that it was a wonder they had 
not been foretold in the almanac. The 
Washingtonian assistant, by the way, 
must have been a fellow of some abil- 
ity ; he managed this system of politi- 
cal irrigation not only with vigor, but 
with judgment. For example, among 
all the public documents with which 
he fructified Slowburgh, there was not 
a single copy of the Report on the 
Corruption of Members of Congress. 
It was judicious, certainly ; for had we 
been brought to remember the infamy 
of Matteson, we might not have been 
so happy in voting for Vane. 
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There was, indeed, one ugly week, 
when it seemed as if the torches of our 
nocturnal processions burned blue, and 
we almost feared to look at our candi- 
date lest we should see signs of un- 
worthiness in his face. Certain lobby- 
ists, who had not been able to get 
what they thought their allowance of 
eggs out of the Hen Persuader, set 
afloat vindictive stories to the effect 
that that wonderful financial machine 
was nothing but a contrivance to cor- 
rupt Congressmen jnto voting favors 
to the Great Subfluvial, and that its 
retaining fees had been pocketed by 
some of the most famous champions 
of our party, such as Christian, Great- 
heart, and Honest John Vane. 

These charges were picked up and 
used for ammunition by a brazen oppo- 
sition which was as deep in the mud 
as we were in the mire. Every shot 
spread consternation through our ar- 
ray. There was danger lest we should 
set up the Gaulish war-cry of ous 
sommes trahis, and either flinch from 
the polls or vote a split ticket. Even 
the: political priesthood of wirepullers, 
who stood about Vane as the Scotch 
Presbyterian elders encompassed Les- 
lie, began to doubt whether it would 
not be well to make another nomina- 
tion. But in the end this select and 
tried synagogue (of Satan ?) decided 
to stick to their candidate and to patch 
up the rents in his ephod. They be- 
gan by denying flatly that he owned 
any Hen Persuader stock, or any other 
property connected with the Great 
Subfluvial. Next they set a committee 
over him to prevent him from avowing 
such ownership. This committee 
guarded him all day and put him to 
bed at night; it went before him like 
a cloud and behind him like a dark- 
ness, keeping him constantly shrouded 
in non-committalism ; it held interview- 
ing reporters at a distance, or whis- 
pered evasive answers to their ques- 
tions. Never was a Grand Lama or 
a Roi Fainéant more completely se- 
cluded. Only a deaf-mute, with all 
his fingers amputated, could be laid 
under such a conversational embargo. 
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This inspired discretion had its re- 
ward ; various providences arrived te 
favor it. Good and true men perceived 
that the whole air was full of “ campaign 
lies,” and naturally inferred that this 
story about the Hen Persuader briber- 
ies was one of them. Moreover, it 
was soon “nailed to the counter” by 
positive and public letters of denial 
from Christian, Greatheart, and other 
implicated seraphim. Of course, such 
men would not prevaricate, we argued, 
and considered the charges entirely 
refuted... And now we justified Weath- 
ercock John; we imputed his silence 
to the conscious rectitude of a worthy 
soul; we said that he had done rightly in 
treating slander with unresponsive scorn. 
Thus reassured, we went in a solid pha- 
Janx to the polls, and triumphantly sent 
our special legislator back to Congress. 

Nobody was better pleased with the 
victory than Darius Dorman. It was, 
by the way, somewhat of a satire upon 
our human joy that such a “ burnt- 
eyed nigger ” of the pit, such a mere 
field-hand in the earthly plantation of 
Lucifer, should have shared it. The 
moment he heard the result he looked 
up Vane and congratulated him in 
forms and liturgies of profanity not 
often heard above ground. 

“It is a triumph of the good cause,” 
he continued, with so sarcastic a grin 
that our heavy-witted member thought 
him either impertinent or crazy ; “and, 
by the infernal hoofs and horns, the 
good cause needed it. If we had been 
beaten, the Great Subfluvial would 
have been smashed to make way for 
some other national enterprise. As it 
is, I think we can keep things white- 
washed, and perhaps head off an in- 
vestigation altogether.” 

“An _ investigation!” exclaimed 
Vane, his genial smile falling agape 
with dismay. “Do you think there 
will be an investigation ?” 

“You may bet what soul you have 
on it.” declared the lobbyist. “Just 
as sure as the party believes those 
charges to be false, it will demand an 
overhauling of them, of course, to con- 
found the opposition.” 
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Our Congressman saw the point, 
and seemed to feel it in his marrow. 
“Tf they look this thing up,” he gasped, 
“what ’s to become of me?” 

1 don’t know and I don’t care,” 
responded Dorman, with a frank bru- 
tality which made Vane resolve not to 
quarrel with him; “what I want to 
know is, what’s to become of me? 
Here I have all my results and my 
materials of labor in those two compa- 
nies. If the Hen Persuader is called 
on to refund to the Subfluvial, or if the 
Subfluvial is foreclosed on by the gov- 
ernment, I ama poor devil for certain. 
Well, we are in the same boat; we 
must pull together. If you won't ex- 
pose my fashion of doing business, I 
won't expose your share in the profits 
of it.” 

Vane answered in his non-committal 
fashion ; he said nothing, and he did 
not even look at his guide and ruler in 
sin; but he gently nodded his assent. 

“T always meant to pay you for that 
stock,” he continued, for he was very 
anxious now to make friends with this 
Mammon of unrighteousness. “I Il 
settle with you for it some day, Darius ; 
I’m alittle short now. This election, 
you know.” 

“©, yes, I know,” Dorman grinned 
epileptically. “It has cost us both a 
good bit of money. Well, take your 
time about it; pay me when it comes 
handy. I can trust your honesty, John, 
under the circumstances.” 

The Congressman turned away, full 
of an inward wrath, but placid, meek, 
and sleek on the surface, for his tal- 
lowy nature did not come easily to an 
open boil. He was angry at the lob- 
byist for his sarcasm; he perfectly 
hated him for that avarice and hard- 
ness which would not give a receipt 
for payment on those shares, without 
the money; but he must not and 
would not quarrel with him, so broth- 
erly is the communion of Satan ! 

For once Dorman was correct ina 
prophecy. The recollection of the 
“Great Subfluvial slanders ” rankled 
in the soul of an honest and truth-lov- 
ing nation. After the election had 
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been carried and the country duly 
saved from its quadrennial crisis, it 
seemed just and necessary to put cal- 
umny to open shame, and thus rob it 
of influence in the future. Virtuous 
constituencies and a press which at 
least spoke the words of virtue clam- 
ored for an investigation which should 
vindicate the innocence of Christian, 
Greatheart, and Company, and put their 
lying accusers in the pillory. ‘“ We 
want justice done you,” cheerfully 
shouted a believing party to its demi- 
gods, streaming piteously with the rot- 
ten eggs of the Hen Persuader. It 
was in vain that these revered fetishes 
whispered to their confidants that jus- 
tice was precisely what they were 
afraid of, and interceded with such di- 
vinities as they believed in to save 
them from their friends. In vain did 
a sadly wise Congress endeavor to 
amuse and pacify the country by throw- 
ing overboard that precious tub of 
abuses, the franking privilege. In vain 
did Weathercock John set his daily or- 
gan to celebrating and imputing to 
himself a reform which he had so long 
promised and which he now so unwill- 
ingly conceded. The popular whale 
took no notice of a plaything which at 
any other time might have diverted it 
for years, and continued to thrash the 
political ocean into foam with its rush- 
ings and plungings after investigations. 

Amid this commotion John Vane 
rowed about in his cockle-shell of a 
character with all the agility that terror 
can give. He was so accustomed to 
value himself on being honest that the 
thought of being publicly condemned 
as dishonest was almost as dreadful to 
him as it would have been to an up- 
right soul. So oppressive was his 
wretchedness that he craved not only 
help but also sympathy, that favorite 
consolation of the sorrowful feeble. 
He was in the spiritual state of certain 
weak-minded murderers, who cannot 
sleep of nights until they have told 
some friend the particulars of their 
crime. So entirely had the backbone 
been taken out of him that he could 
not hold himself erect in the pres- 
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ence of his wife, but wilted upon 
her slight shoulder for support. It 
was an abject confession of decrepi- 
tude; for he had learned to consider 
her as totally lacking in practical sense, 
and there were impatient moments 
when he thought of her as merely a 
lively dunce. But now he must have 
pity, though it came from a peacock. 

“I’m afraid there’s trouble a brew- 
ing for us,” he said, one evening, shak- 
ing that perplexed head of his which 
had been the admiration of his constit- 
uents, and which certainly looked large 
enough to hold all the problems of 
state. 

“What’s the matter now?” asked 
Olympia. She did not think of trouble 
to the nation, nor of trouble to her hus- 
band. The only idea which occurred 
to her was that perhaps there was a 
scarcity of money, and she might be 
called on to give up the honors of house- 
keeping and put on the disgusting hu- 
mility of lodgings. It was also a little 
disagreeable to her, this way that John 
sometimes got into of coming to her 
with his grievances, and trying to ease 
his own mind by burdening hers. It 
was hardly more pleasant than having 
a dog make a bed for himself on the 
skirts of one’s lilac silk. She pos- 
sessed in large measure that unsympa- 
thy, alleged by some writers to amount 
to hostility, which certainly does exist 
to some extent between the sexes. 
Her world was very different from her 
husband’s world, and she did not much 
care to have him take an interest in 
hers, nor did she want at all to worry 
about his. That the two spheres had 
any intimate connection she could rare- 
ly perceive, except the masculine one 
ceased to radiate gold upon the femi- 
nine one. 

“Well, the matter is this stupid out- 
cry for investigations,” sighed John, 
loosening the cravat about his some- 
what pulpy throat, as if fearful lest it 
should make a hangman’s circle there. 

“ What investigations? Who is to 
be investigated ?”” demanded Olympia, 
who was as ignorant of the whole mat- 
ter as if she were an inhabitant of 
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some celestial world where investiga- 
tions were not needed, or of some in- 
fernal one where they were of no use. 

“Well, it’s a secret,” the special 
legislator continued to drawl, talking 
about his misdeed unwillingly, but 
unable to stop talking about it. “‘ How- 
ever, I suppose it’ll all be out be- 
fore long. I thought I might as well 
prepare your mind for it,” he conclud- 
ed, feebly hoping that she would say 
something to prepare zs mind. 

“Well, what is it?” asked the wife, 
distinctly foreseeing trouble for her- 
self, and becoming therefore deeply 
interested. 

““O, I thought I told you,” answered 
John, whose scared conscience had been 
babbling at such a rate that it seemed 
to himasif he had made audible con- 
fession of his whole iniquity. ‘“ Well, 
it’s something about this Great Sub- 
fluvial Tunnel under the Mississippi, 
from the Lakes to New Orleans, — 
great national enterprise, you know. 
You see, it was a pretty heavy thing for 
Simon Sharp and the other boss stock- 
holders to carry, and they had to get 
some additional assistance from Con- 
gress, and to do that they gave some 
of the members stock,—or rather sold 
it to them,” he added, doubting whether 
he could trust even his wife with all the 
truth. ‘ Well, some of the newspapers 
are charging that this is bribery and 
corruption, and are bawling for an in- 
vestigation and making a row gener- 
ally, as though it was anything new, 
by George!” 

“Have you got any of the stock?” 
inquired Olympia. She saw that the 
subject was a sore one to her husband, 
but she was not much in the habit of 
sparing his feelings, and so was able to 
come promptly and squarely to the 
point. 

“Not much,” replied John, loosen- 
ing his cravat once more. “Only a 
thousand.” 

“That is n’t much,” said the wife, 
rather scorning him for not having 
received more. ‘ Why don’t you sell 
it and get it off your hands ?” 

Vane made no answer. Of course, 
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selling the stock would not hide the 
fact that he had owned it, nor shield 
him from ugly questions as to how he 
came to be possessed of it. But it 
seemed useless to try to explain this to 
Olympia, women were so irretrievably 
dark-minded in business matters. 

“ Does it pay anything?” she asked, 
merely guessing from his silence that 
the property was profitable, and that 
therefore he did not wish to part with it. 

“ About fifteen hundred a year,” con- 
fessed the husband, with a sheepish 
air; “or maybe two thousand.” 

“Two thousand!” exclaimed the 
modern Portia, who, as a legislator, 
was even more “ self-taught” than her 
husband, and consequently more un- 
scrupulous. ‘ Why, you must n’t think 
of selling it.” 

The statesman gazed at his privy 
counsellor in despair. She could not 
grasp the situation, and he might have 
known that she could not. To appeal 
to such a woman foradvice and conso- 
lation in great trouble was much as if 
a drowning man should trust to a raft 
made of millinery. 

“Jt’s all very well to talk that way, 
as though it was as easy as A BC,” 
he answered, quite out of patience 
with the straw which he had clutched 
at to so little purpose. ‘ But supposing 
this costs me my seat? Supposing I 

-get expelled for it? Then you'll under- 
stand, I reckon, that it’s of some con- 
sequence, and not so very handy to 
manage.” 

Olympia perceived that dulness was 
imputed unto her, and she felt very 
angry at the injustice. She knew that 
she was not dull; nobody ever hinted 
such an idea but her husband; other 
men complimented her for her clever- 
ness. her social powers, etc. 

“Then what did you get yourself in 
such a scrape for?” she retorted 
sharply. “ You need n’t blame me for 
it; I didn’t doit.” 

“Yes, you did,’ insisted John, and 
with much truth. “I got into this very 
scrape to raise money for your house- 
keeping and receptions and carriages 
and all those other confounded ruinous 
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things that you could have got along 
just as well without. And, by George, 
the whole fol-de-rol nonsense has got 
to stop!” he exclaimed, his long-con- 
tinued excitement over the threatened 
investigation bursting up in an explo- 
sion of domestic wrath. ‘ We don’t 
keep house this session. And we don’t 
stay here at the Arlington, neither. 
We go back to a boarding-house ; and 
we goto parties afoot, too. The omni- 
bus ain’t running this session,” he 
added, with a bitterly jocose allusion 
to “ omnibus bills,” and their profitable 
loads of special enactments. ‘ Shoe- 
Jeather will have to do our travelling. 
It’s all the turn-out that | can pay for.” 

Of course there was ascene. Of 
course Olympia did not surrender her 
woman’s right to luxury without a 
tearful and little less than hysterical 
struggle. But John Vane, rendered 
pitiless by terror concerning his 
political future, was for once master 
over his own household. He made 
arrangements that very day for leaving 
his fine rooms in the Arlington and 
going into lodgings. At first sight, his 
economy seems unnecessarily hard, 
in view of the fact that he still had 
several thousand dollars left out of the 
illegal gleanings of the last session, 
and thus was a richer man than when 
he first came to Washington. But this 
money had gone into the purchase of 
anew patent in refrigerators, and he 
could not realize on it without sacrifi- 
cing a very promising business chance. 
Moreover, he saw that in the present 
public excitement about “ jobbing ” leg- 
islation, he must forego its emoluments 
for a time,and thus diminish his in- 
come. Finally, it seemed to be absolute- 
ly necessary to put on the guise of pover- 
ty, if he cared to preserve his repute for 
honesty. All these things he explained 
to Olympia, in a discreetly vague way, 
remembering the while that she might 
be just goose enough to go and cackle 
it abroad, but anxious, nevertheless, 
to make her contented with him. 

“You see, we fave been going it 
rather strong on style,” he added. 
“Ten thousand dollars a year is a 
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pretty tall figure for four persons, two 
of ’em children. I suppose we got 
into that way because other people set 
the example,” he concluded, not wish- 
ing to be hard on his wife. 

“If we could only have the rooms on 
the first floor, I could stand it —for a 
while,” was the response of the insa- 
tiable Olympia, a pathetic tear fringing 
her long and really lovely eyelashes. 
“They are only fifteen dollars a month 
more, and then we would have a nice 
parlor, or at least a decent one.” 

“That means dinners, I s’pose,” 
grinned Vane, testily. ‘“ Big dinners 
and little receptions.” 

“ Do you want to shut me out of the 
world altogether?” was the desperate 
cry of this persecuted wife. 

“ Now look here; I woz/d do it, — 
I would if I could,” groaned the weak 
monster of ahusband. “If I hada 
thousand dollars of capital loose, Id 
spend it that way, or any way to please 
you.” 

“Why don’t you borrow ?” was the 
suggestion of a helpmeet whose ideas 
of a loan did not extend so far as the 
repayment. “I’m sure I have gentle- 
men friends who would be willing to 
lend you something.” 

Although she said “friends,” she 
was thinking of Senator Ironman, and 
her husband easily divined it. Should 
he be angry at the suggestion and 
reject it with self-respectful scorn? 
Well, he was not so sensitive as he 
had been when he came to Washington ; 
somehow or other he did not care so 
much about the look of things and the 
name of things ; on the whole, he could 
not feel indignation, or at least none to 
speak of. Indeed, his disintegration 
of moral sentiments had gone farther 
than that stage of indifference which 
simply allows things to take their own 
course. After meditating for some 
time over his wife’s advice to borrow 
of her friends, he decided to follow it. 

“Tt would be better to let Ironman 
lend me the money than to run the 
chance of his lending it to her,” he 
reasoned. ‘“ And then I can tell him that 
I am hard up, and give him a hint to 
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let other people know it. By George, 
it’s a queer position for an old business 
man to be in,” he added, with a mix- 
ture of chagrin and amusement; “I 
never thought once that I should come 
to want to be considered bankrupt.” 
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WHEN the Honorable Mr. Vane was 
shown into Senator Ironman’s library, 
his usually pink face wore that pallor 
which anxieties will bring, especially 
when they are accompanied by discon- 
tent with one’s self. 

The equally pink, though bony and 
narrow visage of the senator also lost 
some of its natural colorashe advanced 
to welcome his visitor. It was, by 
Jove, very queer, he thought, that Vane 
should drop in at that time of day, 
just after a fellow’s breakfast, as though 
he were an intimate friend. The two 
men, we must understand, were not 
fundamentally fond of each other, as is 
often the case with two men who ad- 
mire the same lady. 

“JT don’t altogether fancy Vane,” 
the senator had confessed to his 
familiars. ‘“ Now Mrs. Vane isa mag- 
nificent creature, thoroughly well bred 
and well educated,— that is, enough so 
for society, you understand,— a whole- 
souled, splendid, dazzling woman, and 
—and as jolly as possible. She’s a 
woman that shows well in a dance or 
anywhere. By Jove,she’s a stunner, 
that woman is. I don’t know another 
lady in Washington that could wear 
crimson roses in her hair without look- 
ing faded. She becomes a bouquet 
superbly, and, by Jove, I love to give 
them to her, — she shows one off so! 
But Vane is another sort of animal 
altogether, He is rather — rather — 
in fact, rather dwZ/,” judged the great 
man, hitting on the right word at last. 
“And just a little low, too,” he added. 
“Don’t always speak the best gram- 
mar. One of your heavy, self-taught 
men,” he explained, forgetting that his 
own father had begun life as an hostler. 
* Low man on the whole; in some 
points very low — and du/t.” 
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So you perceive he did not admire 
his visitor, not as much as Slowburgh 
would have expected. But there were 
other causes for the Dundreary per- 
plexity which now winked from his 
pale eyes and crisped his limited fore- 
head. He had noted Vane’s unusual 
ghastliness, and the circumstance 
alarmed him. What had the man got 
on his low and dull mind? Was he 
going to say anything disagreeable 
about the Ironman bouquets and car- 
riage-drives and other marks of esteem 
accorded to Mrs. Vane? The senator 
was so eager and hurried in his ex- 
pressions of amity and welcome that 
he fairly stuttered. 

“Mr. Ironman, I just dropped in to 
talk about this Great Subfluvial row,” 
commenced our member in a slightly 
paralytic voice, for he was at least as 
much agitated as his host. 

“O,— O, indeed!” answered the 
relieved dignitary of the upper house. 
“ Sit down, sit down,” he went on, 
smiling as cheerily as if the subject 
were an entirely delightful one. 
“Had your breakfast? Just as lieve 
order you up something as not. Say 
a devilled kidney now. Well, take a 
glass of sauterne then, or a cigar,” he 
urged, forgetting that John was a tee- 
totaler and a non-smoker. 

“T don’t use either, thank you,” 
said Vane, holding on to what habits 
of virtue he had left, though he want- 
ed a glass of wine sadly. “ Well, — 
about this affair, now: do you think 
there ‘Il be an investigation ?” 

“Yes, O yes; such a row about 
it, you know; can’t help coming to 
one; bad for those fellows that are in 
it,” prattled the senator, either forget- 
ting that the bulk of his own fortune 
had come out of the lobby, or remem- 
bering with satisfaction that it had been 
harvested years ago. 

“With closed doors, I 
hoped Dishonest John. 

“Don’t know about that, by Jove!” 
and Ironman shook his statesmanlike 
head. ‘You see we don’t want them 
open; but now and then we have to 
give in to the newspaper fellows ; 
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there ’s sacha row about it, you know! 
I’m afraid some fellows have got to go 
overboard,” he added, much consoled 
by the thought that the fellows in ques- 
tion would be out of his way. “ You 
see, when a man is found out, it’s bad 
for him.” 

“ Well, ” sighed Vane, after a long 
silence, “7 may have to quit Washing- 
ton, then.’ 

The senator opened his eyes. So 
Honest John Vane was “in it,” was 
he? It was curious, by Jove; and he 
wondered he had n’t thought of it be- 
fore, and then wondered how it was 
that all those honest fellows ended so 
badly. But these ideas were almost 
immediately chased out of the confined 
boundaries of his mind by the reflec- 
tion that, if Vane left Washington, his 
wife would go too. 

« By Jove, that’s bad,” he broke 
out. “By Jove, that won't do, We 
can’t spare you and Mrs. Vane. My 
wife won’t know what to do,” he ex- 
plained, “if she loses Mrs. Vane.” 

The heart of Mrs. Vane’s husband 
grew a little lighter under these ac- 
knowledgments of her importance to 
the Ironmans. 

“Look here! something might be 
done, you know,” continued the sena- 
tor, thinking harder than he had been 
accustomed to think since he left 
school. “I?ll run around, myself, 
among the House. fellows, by Jove! 
Ill ask ’em if something can’t be 
done.” 

In another instant he had an inspi- 
ration. “Look here! Put you on the 
investigating committee! You need 
n’t investigate your own case, you 
know. That’s it; Ill try to get you 
put on the investigating committee. 
It ll help you with the people, — clear 
up your record ; don’t you see? And 
then, if the doors cax be kept shut, 
why, you do that, you know. Just the 
very idea!” he concluded. quite happy 
over his unexpected attack of shrewd- 
ness. 

“Tm afraid” confessed John 
Vane, still retaining a little grain of 
conscience, and rendered timorous by 
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it, “it’s a leetle too bold for me, — 
with this stock on my hands.” 

“I don’t see why that should hin- 
der,” stared the experienced senator. 
“ Of course you bought the stock (it’s 
the inside stock, is n’t it?) without 
knowing that it was hitched on to the 
Great Subfluvial.” 

«“ But I have n’t paid for it,” sighed 
Vane. “ That’s the awkward part of 
the business. And that is partly what 
I dropped in to see you about,” he 
concluded, his face turning crimson 
with shame. 

“How much ?” asked Ironman in- 
stantly. He understood that a loan 
was wanted, and he was willing to make 
a moderate one ; in fact, glad to do it. 

“A thousand par,” explained our 
fallen great man. 

“O, that’s nothing!” laughed the 
millionnaire, highly amused that Vane 
should have sold his honesty fer so lit- 
tle. “Let me lend you enough to cov- 
er it, How much will you have? 
Say fifteen hundred, now. Here,” he 
continued to laugh, as he went to his 
safe for the money to hide a bribe, 
“this trap is always open to a friend. 
I’ve had too many good dinners and 
pleasant evenings at your house not to 
call you by that name.” 

“T hope you'll call often,” mumbled 
John Vane in a stifled voice, as he 
pocketed the greenbacks. ‘ We shall 
always be delighted to see you.” 

He felt driven to utter these com- 
monplaces, but he could not return 
thanks for the loan. He had a bitter 
feeling or suspicion that he was not 
under obligations to Ironman, and he 
was so far from being grateful to him 
that he positively hated him. It was a 
satisfaction to him, after he had got 
into the street, to look back at the house 
menacingly, and mutter, “ You won't 
see your funds again in one while, old 
fellow, if you ever do.” 

This speech of his, by the way, is 
one of the circumstances of his life 
from which we can most accurately 
take his measure in regard to delicacy 
of feeling and sensitiveness to dis- 
honor. 
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His next business was to hurry to 
Dorman’s office, and announce that he 
had come to settle for * that stock.” 

“ What’s the damage ?” he asked, 
not at all alluding to the damage 
which his soul had received. 

“How much do you propose to 
pay?” replied the lobbyist, his smoky 
eyes giving forth sparks of commin- 
gled satire and greed. 

“Why, par, of course,” said John 
Vane, a little alarmed. “ That’s the 
figure we talked of when I took it.” 

Dorman skipped about the room 
and rubbed himself violently, much 
like a man who discovers that he has a 
hornet inside his clothes. 

“It’s been worth three hundred all 
the while,” he exclaimed. “I could 
have sold it for three hundred the day 
you got it.” 

Now Vane could not pay three hun- 
dred, nor two hundred, without great 
inconvenience. Moreover, he was a 
bargainer born ; a bargainer, too, by 
life-long habit, and valued himself on it. 
He was as proud of his instinctive, 
functional, and inevitable dexterity in a 
dicker as a crab is said to be of walk- 
ing sideways. So, although he was 
afraid of Dorman, he resolved to show 
what he called the spirit of a man, 
and to resist this low attempt at extor- 
tion. 

“Look here, Darius, that won’t go 
down,” he remonstrated. “The stock 
may have been worth three hundred 
once, but it ain’t worth it now. Peo- 
ple don’t want it any more than they 
want shares in a broken bank with 
stockholders liable. I ’Il bet a cook- 
ey” (John Vane was not a sporting 
man, and did not mean to bet any- 
thing), — “1 I bet a cookey that you 
can’t sell my share, nor anybody’s 
share, for a hundréd. But I’ll give 
that for it, because I agreed to and like 
to stand by my word,” he concluded 
nobly. 

“O, very well, anything you like!” 
grumbled the corruptionist, who saw 
that he must relinquish his plan for 
getting back a part of the price which 
he had paid for a soul. 
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“And I want a receipt dated back 
to day of transfer,” continued Vane. 

““Of course you do,” grinned Dor- 
man. “You want it very much in- 
deed. Well, if we give you one, what 
can you do for us?” 

“O, well, I don’t know,” drawled 
John, who by this time had caught 
that easy jog-trot of manner which was 
his bargaining gait. “You'll need a 
good deal done for you before the 
thing is over,” he added, picking up 
the morning Chronicle and pretending 
to read it. “If I was in the right 
place,” he continued, after a little, “of 
course I could help you more or less.” 
After a further perusal of the Chroni- 
cle, he resumed, “ By the way, I met 
Ironman just now, and he gave me an 
idea which might work well for you, 
providing it would work at all.” 

“ Nice fellow, Ironman,” smirked 
Dorman. He guessed immediately 
that Vane had been drawing on the 
rich senator for money to pay for the 
stock; and he wanted to stop him 
from making use of that resource, for 
he wanted him poor and in his own 
power. ‘ Eccentric person in some 
respects,’ he went on; “ but genial, 
generous fellow.” 

Either because there was offence in 
these remarks, or because this black 
little creature’s breath had some pun- 
gent quality, Vane suddenly turned 
away his head and had a slight spasm 
of coughing, like a man who has 
caught a whiff from a lucifer match. 

“Yes,” he assented presently, look- 
ing rather glum. “ Well, what was I 
saying? O, I know (and by the 
way, this is between us), he suggested 
putting me on the committee of inves- 
tigation! ” 

Dorman laughed so violently that 
Vane could not help joining him. The 
peachblow face of the Congressman 
turned crimson, and the sombre visage 
of the lobbyist turned almost black, 
so apoplectic was their merriment. 
There was also a sound of other hilar- 
ity, not so distinct and therefore all 
the more singular, about the office. 
There were faint but audible chuckles 
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in the walls, along the lofty ceiling, and 
under the floor. 

“ What is that ?”” asked Vane, look- 
ing about him with a merely earthly 
and rather stolid suspicion of eaves- 
droppers. 

“O, nothing that need interrupt 
us!” smiled Dorman. ‘ This used to 
be a dwelling-house, and had the name 
of being haunted. Curious noises 
about it, you observe ; perhaps from 
subterranean passages to the devil 
knows where, perhaps nothing but 
echoes. Well, John, I like your plan. 
Here is your receipt for payment, dat- 
ed back to day of transfer. Give me 
one thousand, — no interest from yor. 
We are friends, John, forever,” he con- 
cluded, with a peculiar accent on the 
last word. 

“T hope so,” answered Vane me- 
chanically. ‘“O, by the way, where is 
Sharp? I want to see him about this.” 

“Yes, you ’d better see him,” said 
Dorman, who was counting his bills, 
all miser again. ‘ You'll find him at 
home.” 

Mr. Jabez Sharp, the member from 
the old Whetstone State, was, it must 
be understood, the real head of the 
Great Subfluvial corporation, and also 
of that interior manifestation of it 
which we have called the Hen Per- 
suader. As Vane hurried toward this 
honorable’s house, he met that eminent 
and venerated, but just now grievously 
slandered statesman, Mr. Greatheart. 
The two could not pass each other 
without a moment’s discourse. By the 
way, there was a vast deal of mysteri- 
ous, muttered conversation going on 
just now among Congressmen. They 
had a subject in common, a subject of 
terrifying interest to only too many of 
them, the subject of this approaching, 
unavoidable investigation. You could 
scarcely turn a corner without discov- 
ering acouple of broad-backed, thick- 
necked, and big-headed gentlemen 
leaning solemnly toward each other 
and engaged in such cautious, inaudi- 
ble communion that it seemed as if 
they were speaking only through their 
staring eyes, or by means of some 
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twitching of their noses. The num- 
ber of these duos, the noiseless grav- 
ity with which they were conducted, the 
usually swollen configuration of the 
performers in them, and the stupetied 
astonishment which was depicted in 
. their faces, all reminded one of those 
numerous, solemn meetings of toads 
which may be seen after a shower. 

Mr. Greatheart was not physically 
such a man as you might have ex- 
pected from his heroic name. There 
was not a line about him, either in the 
way of muscle or expression, which 
could suggest descent from that stal- 
wart knight who guided Christiana 
through the Dark Valley. He was 
short and squab in build, with a spa- 
cious, clean-shaved, shining face, huge 
red wattles of cheeks hanging down 
over his jaws, and a meek, non-comb# 
tant, semi-clerical mien. A bacchana- 
lian cardinal, who should lately have 
turned Quaker, but lacked time to get 
the Burgundy out of his complexion, 
might wear a similar physiognomy. 
There was conscience in this visage, 
but there was also spiritual pride and 
animal propensity, and perhaps other 
evidences of a nature not yet made 
perfect. Good people who believed in 
him knew him as a man whose public 
career was famed for spotless, and 
whose private life had been smirched 
here and there by innuendo. 

Just now the Honorable Greatheart 
was evidently in low spirits, not to say 
in a bewildering funk. Recalling our 
batrachian simile, we might describe 
him as a toad who looked as if he had 
eaten too many ants and got the dys- 
pepsia. In real truth he was ready to 
call on mushrooms to hide him, and on 
molehills to cover him. His condition 
was a sorry one, much sorrier than 
John Vane’s. He had pocketed Hen 
Persuader stock, and then had publicly 
and positively denied the fact, either 
to save his own reputation from the 
charge of bribery, or to lighten the party 
ship over the breakers of the election. 
Now there was to be an investigation, 
and the ownership of this malodorous 
property would be traced to him, and 
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he would be convicted of lying. Is it 
any wonder that under such circum- 
stances a reputed saint should have 
somewhat the air of a reptile ? 

“Glad to see you, Vane,” he mur- 
mured, shaking our member’s hand 
fervently, for he was a cordial man 
when in adversity. “What do you 
judge to be the prospects! about an in- 
vestigation ?” 

“Sure to come on, I hear,” answered 
John, who was much cheered by the 
results of his interviews with Jronman 
and Dorman, and remembered that he 
might yet sit in judgment on Great- 
heart. 

“So I understand,” sighed that 
stumbled worthy, his wattles drooping 
still lower and taking a yellowish tint. 
“ Ah well! we may suffer severely for 
this error. I conceive now, Mr. Vane, 
that it was an error. Yes, it was a 
really terrible mistake,” he went on 
conceding, for he was in that mood of 
confession which gripes unaccustomed 
misdoers under the threatenings of 
punishment. “A blunder is some- 
times worse than a crime, —that is, 
worse in its consequences. And cir- 
cumstances are such in Washington 
that the best-intentioned of us are oc- 
casionally beguiled into very sad blun- 
ders.” 

“Tn spite of everything that we can 
do,” eagerly affirmed Vane, classing 
himself of course among the “ best-in- 
tentioned.” 

“Very few men are really fit for 
Congress,” pursued Mr. Greatheart, in 
a certain preaching tone which was 
natural to him, he having once been a 
clergyman. ‘I sometimes feel that I 
myself ought never to have come here. 
I had neither the pecuniary means nor 
the stoical character to grapple with 
the protean life of Washington. It is 
too full of exigencies and temptations 
for any human nature which is not 
quite extraordinary. The legislative 
system alone is enough to kill us. As 
long as these subsidy bills and relief 
bills are allowed, no man ought to run 
for Congress who is not a Croesus ora 
Cato. A poor fellow wé// get into 
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debt, and then the lobby offers to help 
him out, and it is very hard to refuse. 
The whole arrangement is terribly se- 
vere on men of small means.” 

“Just so,” feelingly assented Vane, 
who heard his own decline and fall 
narrated, and was moved to compas- 
sion by the tale. “It’s too bad on us. 
Either the whole system of special legis- 
lation ought to be done away with, or 
else we ought to be allowed a regular 
percentage on the appropriations we 
vote, and the thing made business-like.” 

“ That — that is a bold idea,” smiled 
Greatheart, apparently not disapprov- 
ingit. “Are you thinking of propos- 
ing it?” 

“O,no!” exclaimed John, drawing 
back bodily in the earnestness of his 
negation. “I suppose it would costa 
fellow his re-election.” 

“T suppose it would, unless he rep- 
resented a very stanch district,” said 
Greatheart. ‘I don’t know but one 
man who would dare advocate such a 
plan. I think — if you have no objec- 
tion — that I'll mention it to General 
Boum.” 

And so these two penitents, who 
were ready to resume thievery as soon 
as they could get free from their 
crosses, bade each other a sad good 
morning and parted. 

Next John found Mr. Sharp, and 
was received by him with razor-strop 
smoothness, as that well-oiled gentle- 
man received everybody who could 
vote on his schemes. 

“Do take a seat, Mr. Vane, — take a 
seat without ceremony,” he begged, 
meanwhile softly handling his visitor 
by the arms, much as though they were 


glass ones. “Let me offer you this 
easy-chair. You honor me by accept- 
ing it. I thank you kindly.” 


Vane had an instinctive desire to 
look at the sleeves of his overcoat. It 
always seemed to him, after Mr. Sharp 
had fingered him, as if he must be 
greasy. 

“T am exceedingly glad to see you 
here,” continued the Whetstone rep- 
resentative, gazing as genially as he 
could at our member through his cold, 
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vitreous eyes. “I had begun to fear 
that I was under such a cloud of mis- 
representation and oblogquy that my 
old friends would not come to call on 
me. This great enterprise, which I 
have had the honor to foster a little, 
according to my poor measure of fi- 
nancial ability, has been terribly abused 
and maligned. A national enterprise, 
too! a thing not only beneficial, but 
absolutely necessary to the country! 
The noblest scheme ever indorsed by 
the wisdom of Congress! What do 
people mean? What does the press 
mean ? What is this investigation for? 
Iam completely bewildered.” 

“It’s giving the stock to Congress- 

men that has made the row,” answered 
Vane, who judged that they might as 
well come to the point at once. 
* ©O, that isit?” grinned Mr. Sharp, 
with an air of getting light in the 
midst of really discouraging darkness. 
“Tam glad you have explained it to 
me. I should have expected it from 
a man of your clearness of vision. I 
thank you kindly. Well —as to that 
matter — why, that is simple. I put 
the stock where it would do the most 
good to a good thing.” 

“Just so,” nodded Vane, meanwhile 
thinking what nonsense it was for 
Sharp to be talking gammon to him. 
“But you see— Well, never mind 
about that now; we may as well get 
to business. There is sure to be an 
investigation.” 

“ Exactly,” answered the Whetstone 
member, sloughing off his coating of 
“ soft sawder,” and coming out as hard 
and bright as a new silver dollar. 

“And I have a smart chance of be- 
ing put on the House committee,” con- 
tinued John. 

Mr. Sharp opened the dark-lantern 
of his Puritanic visage, and let out a 
smile which contained all the guile of 
all the pedlers that ever sold wooden 
nutmegs. 

“Mr. Vane,” said he, “are your ar- 
rangements about that stock of yours 
completed to your entire satisfaction ?” 

“J have paid Dorman for it and got 
a receipt that will do me.” 


* ome 
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“Mr. Vane, do let me hand that 
money back,” pursued Sharp, fumbling 
in his desk and producing a package 
of bills. “It was a trifling mark of 
private amity and sincere esteem. I 
never meant it should be paid for. 
Dorman is an able business man, but 
has n’t an idea beyond trading. I in- 
sist, Mr. Vane, on your taking back 
your money.” 

“ Well— from that point of view — 
since you will have it so,” smiled Dis- 
honest John, pocketing the bills. 

“Want any more of the stock ?” in- 
quired Sharp, with a cunning twinkle 
in his half-shut eyes, as if he saw a 
way to recover his thousand dollars. 

“No!” answered Vane, not less 
promptly and positively than if he had 
been offered a ladleful of pitch from 
the infernal caldron. 

“My dear sir, we are at your ser- 
vice,” bowed the financier. “ Anything 
that we can do for you, callon us. Of 
course you will have all our influence 
towards putting you on that committee. 
Must you go? So obliged for this call ! 
Let me open the door for you. Thank 
you kindly.” 


IT. 


THANKS to the labors of solemn Mr. 
Sharp and of worldly Mr. Ironman, our 
member soon had a fair prospect of 
getting on the investigating committee, 


supposing always that there should be . 


such a nuisance. 

But the nearer he came to this post 
of responsibility and honor, the more 
it looked to him as though it might 
turn out a whipping-post, at which he 
would stand with exposed shoulders 
and bleeding cuticle. If he asa judge 
should be able to close the court-room 
doors, and keep out not only spectators 
but also the witnesses in the case, all 
might go famously well, at least from 
the Satanic point of view. But if, 
while pretending to examine into the 
little games of others, the same kind 
of cards should be found up his own 
sleeves, he would be ruined beyond 
hope of re-election. The sad state of a 
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boy whose pockets are full of fire-crack- 
ers in a state of crackling and scorch- 
ing ignition would be but a feeble image 
of such a disaster. In these days he 
vacillated as rapidly and disagreeably 
as if he were astride some monstrous 
shuttlecock, or were being seesawed 
by all the giants of fairy-tale land. 
His pulpy pink face wore an air of 
abiding perplexity which rivalled that 
of his Dundrearyish friend Ironman. 
At times it seemed as if its large, watery 
features would decompose entirely with 
irresolution, and come to resemble an 
image of strawberry ice which has been 
exposed to too high a temperature. 

Meantime the spectre of investiga- 
tion advanced, and its pointing finger 
renewed his sense of guilt. The ap- 
proach of punishment always enlightens 
a sinner marvellously as to the heinous 
nature of his sin. Even the Devil, 
when visited by the hand of sickness, 
perceived that he had led an evil life, and 
hungered to withdraw from a world of 
temptation and thirsted to take holy 
orders. Just so John Vane now dis- 
covered plainly once more that he had 
been pocketing bribes and swindling 
the public treasury, and that these were 
very wrong actions. If he had never 
truly had a conscience before, but had 
regulated his conduct by the con- 
sciences of others, he at last possessed 
one of his own. Indeed, it appeared 
to him a very large one because it was 
sore, precisely as a man’s nose seems 
large to him, while yet tender from a 
fisticuff. From one point of view he 
was an honester John Vane than he 
had ever been, inasmuch as terror and 
remorse made him intelligently honest 
with himself. 

Before he could decide to accept a 
position on the committee, he must be 
sure that Sharp & Co. would conceal 
his ownership of their stock; and he 
called on Dorman to obtain a positive 
promise to that effect. It is wonderful, 
by the way, how rogues in distress will 
trust each other’s word, even when 
each knows by experience that the 
other is a confirmed liar. 

“Look here, Darius, the more I stir 
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up this business, the worse it looks to 
me,” he groaned from the summit of a 
state of mind which almost raised him 
to the moral altitude of a penitent thief. 

Dorman responded by groaning over 
his end of the burden, which naturally 
seemed to him much heavier than 
Vane’s ; each of these invalids, like the 
majority of commonplace sick people, 
wanted to talk of his own malady and 
symptoms. Still, there was a sort of 
fellow-feeling between them, such as 
even small-pox patients have for each 
other. Dorman no longer purposed 
financial vengeance upon Vane for get- 
ting his stock at par and paying no 
commission. Nor was Vane sensibly 
embittered against Dorman, although 
the latter had made a large fortune out 
of the Subfluvial, while he himself had 
only pocketed a beggarly thousand or 
two. 

“It’s the cursed unfairness of the 
thing that yerks me,” the lobbyist 
complained. “Now isn’t it too bad 
that the public should want to haul our 
job over the hottest kind of coals, 
when ever so many other jobs just like 
it ain’t spoken of?” 

We must remark here, what the 
reader has doubtless already noticed, 
that there was something disappointing 
in this creature’s conversation. While 
his person and demeanor reminded one 
of the supernatural castaways of the 
lake of fire, his discourse was insignifi- 
cantly human and even smacked of a 
very low down sort of humanity. 

“And here I am in it, for almost 
nothing,” sighed Vane, returning in- 
stinctively to his own case. “ What 
sort of a story are you going to tell, 
Darius, if they put you on the stand ?” 
he presently inquired. 

“O, I would say anything that would 
do the most good,” grimaced the lob- 
byist. ‘But Sharp means to let out 
a few facts; thatis, if they crowd him. 
You see, Sharp unluckily has a charac- 
ter to nurse. I dare say, too, he thinks 
he can stop questions by showing that 
he means to answer them,” added Dor- 
man, who always imputed the lowest 
motives. 
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Thoroughly scared by this informa- 
tion, Vane resolved to keep off the 
committee. He went home in the 
dumps, wished he had never gone into 
politics, and meditated resigning his 
seat. Perhaps he would have taken 
this wholesome step, but he was moved 
first to consult Olympia about it, and 
she flatly refused to resign. 

“] won’t agree to it, — no, never!” 
she exclaimed, rustling in all her silks 
with indignation. “ Why, I have just 
fairly got into the best society, and 
there are all the receptions to come, 
and the inauguration ball! and the 
winter is going to be so gay!” 

* QO — well,” stared John, who had 
not thought to look at this side of the 
medal; ‘but we must stick to board- 
ing, if we do stay,” he capitulated on 
conditions. ‘I tell you, the winter ain’t 
going to be gay in Congress, and there 
won’t be much money lying around 
loose, and we zzuzst skimp.” 

Before many days he found cause 
to pluck up his courage a little. He 
learned that Slowburgh considered him 
innocent of evil, meaning, of course, 
that half of Slowburgh which had voted 
for him. The committee of a certain 
association sent him an invitation to 
lecture before it, and promised that 
“ the appearance of his honest face on 
their platform would be the signal of 
frantic applause.” Furthermore, cer- 
tain newspapers remarked that, al- 
though John Vane was suspected of 
owning Hen Persuader stock, he had 
at least not denied such ownership, and 
commented upon the fact as an unusual 
exhibition of uprightness and manliness 
—in a Congressman. These things 
revived his confidence so much that his 
mind was able to work. He saw his 
game clear before him ; he must get in 
along suit” of frankness. There was 
a little trick, which, if skilfully and 
luckily played, would give him such a 
repute for veracity and for just inten- 
tions that all the caverns of the Great 
Subfluvial could not swallow it. What 
this happy thought was we shall learn 
presently. 

Meantime the excitement of the men 
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outside politics increased. That vast, 
industrious, decent American public, 
which wirepullers usually regard as 
having no more intelligence or moral 
principle than one of the forces of na- 
ture, showed unmistakably that it pos- 
sessed much political virtue and some 
political sense. The discovery that the 
so-called slanders against its favorites 
were, in all probability, verities, only 
made it more determined that those 
slanders should be investigated. The 
steady tempest of its righteous indig- 
nation scattered good seed through 
Congress, and produced on that upland 
of statesmanship a promising nubbin 
or two of conscience. An investiga- 
tion was ordered, at first under hermet- 
ically sealed conditions, but the pop- 
ular storm soon blew the doors open. 
The rest we mainly know; the 
whole alien world of monarchies, em- 
pires, and despotisms knows it; the 
capacity of republicanism for honest 
government is everywhere being judged 
by it. In every civilized land on this 
planet, thoughtful souls are seeking to 
divine, by the light of these dolorous 
revelations, whether it is possible for 
a democracy to save itself from the cor- 
rupting tyranny of capital. Within our 
own borders sadder spirits are asking 
which is the most alluring spectacle, 
—a free America falling into squan- 
dering and bribery, or a monarchical 
Prussia ruled by economy and honesty. 
We know how it fared with Chris- 
tian and Faithful and Hopeful and 
Greatheart and other venerated states- 
men who had turned more or less into 
the ways of Achan and Ananias. 
Anxious to clear themselves of an ugly 
charge, and trusting that the chief ma- 
nipulator of the Hen Persuader would 
be willing to bear their sins in return 
for their services, they had flatly de- 
nied having taken any golden eggs out 
of his abstracting machine. But this 
disclaimer left Mr. Simon Sharp under 
the imputation of putting said eggs 
into his own pocket, and so plundering 
his partners in the enterprise of mak- 
ing the national hen lay on indefinitely. 
Being a man of exact arithmetical in- 
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stincts, and of inveterate, ingrained 
business habits, he revolted from such 
an unfair allotment of the dividends of 
dishonor, and insisted that every one 
should take his own share and no 
more. To the astonishment of every- 
body, he told a story as straight and 
searching as a ploughman’s furrow; 
and we will venture to say that no 
American was proud of the unexpected 
skeletons which it turned up. There 
was a time when every fair political 
reputation reminded us of the Arabian 
oil-jars, each one of which held a rob- 
ber; when it seemed as if we should 
have to concede that our legislative 
temple was but a den of thieves, sadly 
given to lying. It was a new and per- 
versely reversed and altogether bedev- 
illed rendering of the Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress into American politics; it was 
much as if Bunyan had at the last 
pitched Azs Christian and Hopeful into 
the little lurid hole which led from the 
gate of Zion to the pit. Nothing could 
well be more subverting and confound- 
ing and debilitating to the moral sense, 
unless it might be to see silver Demas 
and filthy Muckrake welcomed by 
shining ones into the Holy City. 

And something similar to this last 
marvel was not wanting. Weather- 
cock John carried out his plan for get- 
ting up a new and revised edition of 
his character as Honest John Vane. 
He let Sharp and Ironman ¢o on work- 
ing for him, declaring that he was the 
most upright creature on this footstool, 
and recommending him as fit to inves- 
tigate the very claims of saints to their 
crowns. But when his name was read 
as a member of the committee, he rose 
and requested to be excused from serv- 
ing. 

““ My reason is simply this,” he said, 
calmly turning his honest face and 
dignified abdomen towards every quar- 
ter of the house; “I own stock — to 
the amount of one thousand dollars — 
in the corporation in question. I will 
offer no explanations here and now as 
to my motives in taking it, because 
those motives will doubtless be de- 
manded of me by the committee of in- 
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vestigation. I shall be happy to ap- 
pear before it, but I cannot conscien- 
tiously be a member of it. I trust 
that the House, and you, Mr. Speaker, 
will excuse me.” 

The Honorable Sharp looked icicles 
from his arm-chair, and Dorman looked 
coals of fire from his rear corner. But 
as our member sat down there was a 
general murmur of perfunctory ap- 
plause, and by next morning he was 
newspapered all over as “ Honest John 
Vane.” 

Still, he was not out of danger. As 
the rain of fire and brimstone into the 
Congressional Sodom continued, and 
especially when the blazing flashes of 
investigation began to light on his 
own combustible garments, he was in 
a state of mind to flee into the moun- 
tains and dwell in a cave. When he 
appeared before the committee, he did 
not look much like one of those just 
men whose mere presence can save a 
wicked city. Moreover, Sharp and 
Dorman testified against him to the 
full extent of their naughty knowledge. 
Nevertheless, Vane came out of his 
furnace without much of a singeing. 
He exhibited Dorman’s receipt of pay- 
ment for the stock, and triumphantly 
remarked that ‘the document spoke 
for itself? As for the thousand dol- 
lars which Sharp had refunded to him, 
he said that he had always regarded it 
as a loan, and stood ready to repay it. 
As for the singular profitableness of 
the investment, — well, he had expect- 
ed that it would bring him in something 
handsome ; it was his habit as a busi- 
ness man to invest for a profit. 

He tried to raise a smile here, turn- 
ing his genial visage from one to an- 
other of the committee, with an almost 
pathetic effort at humor. But the sad 
synagogue of investigators did not 
smile back; it had been engaged that 
morning in digging graves for some of 
the fairest reputations in politics ; for 
once a body of Congressional Yoricks 
could not appreciate a poor joke. 

“What we mainly wish to know,” 
hummed and hawed the worried chair- 
man, “is whether you were aware, at 
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the time of purchase, that the Hen 
Persuader was a branch of the Great 
Subfluvial corporation.” 

Weathercock John wasindire trouble: 
if he said “ Yes,” his character and ca- 
reer were ruined; if he said ‘* No,” he 
was a perjurer. It cost him many sec- 
onds of penal meditation to hit upon 
that happy dodge known as the zon 
mé ricordo. 

‘Gentlemen, I will frankly confess 
that I did not inquire so closely as I 
perhaps’ should have done into that 
point,” he answered, remembering dis- 
tinctly that he had not inquired into it 
at all, but had been told all about it by 
Dorman. “I did, however, know that 
the two companies were acting under 
different and independent charters. It 
seemed fair to infer that investing in 
one was not the same thing as invest- 
ing in the other.” 

It was done. Congressman Vane 
had found his own way out of his en- 
tanglements. The committee-men were 
ready to rise and salute his escape 
with benevolent cheers. How in the 
name of political human nature could 
they want to find guilty their brother 
lawgiver, brother worker in the party 
traces, and, perhaps, brother sinner in 
special legislation? They bowed him 
away from their operating table with a 
look which said plainly, We rejoice 
that we shall not be obliged to ampu- 
tate your able and honored head, Mr. 
Vane. 

Only a few people remarked on the 
shallowness of this show of innocence. 
Here was stock sold at par which was 
worth three hundred, which on the day 
after purchase paid a dividend of sixty 
per cent, and, only a few weeks later, 
forty more. How could a legislator 
and business man doubt that it was a 
swindle? How could he fail to divine 
that Mr. Sharp’s Hen Persuader was 
but an adjunct of Mr. Sharp’s Great 
Subfluvial ? 

But the public, — the great, soft- 
hearted American public, —that pub- 
lic which has compassion on every 
species of scoundrel,—which tries 
murderers under jury restrictions war- 
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ranted to save four fifths of them, — 
which cannot see one condemned to 
death without pleading with tears for 
his noxious life, — that forgiving milk- 
and-water public was as mild in its 
judgment as the committee. It mag- 
nified our dishonorable member for not 
lying, and exalted his name for not 
committing perjury. Whata pity, said 
this lamblike public which was so bent 
on getting itself fleeced to the skin, — 
what a pity that our other shepherds 
could not have used the shears with a 
steadier hand and avoided snipping off 
their own fingers! In contrast to these 
unlucky and somewhat ridiculous bun- 
glers, what a straightforward, work- 
manlike, admirable creature was “ Hon- 
est John Vane!” 

And so he escaped all exposure that 
could injure him in the eyes of a com- 
munity of humanitarians, and all pun- 
ishment that could hurt a man whose 
conscience lay solely in the opinions of 
others. Even the Subfluvial people 
did not follow him up vindictively ; 
they admired him so much for his abil- 
ity in sneaking that they could not 
hate him; moreover, they considered 
that he might still be useful. Not 
long after Vane’s escape from the com- 
mittee, he held with Dorman one of 
those friendly colloquies which rogues 
are capable of when it no longer pays 
to quarrel. 

“What a horrid scrape Christian 
and Greatheart have got themselves 
into!” observed John, with cheerful 
self-complacency. “Why could n't 
those fellows have told a straight 
story ?” 

“ Half-honesty is cursed poor pol- 
icy,” smirked the lobbyist. “ After 
all, those chaps are the cleanest-hand- 
ed of the whole gang. They wanted 
to make an actual investment, — some- 
thing that would show like a fair busi- 
ness transaction, —just to ease their 
consciences. The real sharpers took 
greenbacks and kept their names off 
paper. Do you suppose that the com- 
mittee is raking up the Subfluvial to the 
bottom? Why, our very first move, 
the mere getting our charter through, 
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cost us half a million. We have paid 
out hundreds of thousands to men 
against whom we haven't a particle 
of proof beyond our own verbal state- 
ments.” 

“Exactly,” nodded Vane, who had 
long since heard as much. “ Well, do 
you mean to swear in these things ?” 

“Of course we don’t,’ Dorman 
chuckled. “ We know enough not to 
kill the goose that lays our golden eggs.” 

“So much the worse for the Great- 
heart lot,” inferred Weathercock John. 
“ They will have to go out, I suppose.” 

“Don’t you believe it,” scoffed the 
lobbyist. “I can tell you exactly how 
this thing is sure to come out. There 
will be a one-legged report, — some- 
body giving bribes, but none of the 
takers guilty of being bribed, —likea 
gambling case in which only one of 
the players is a gambler. Then, if the 
public excitement keeps up, a couple 
or so will be picked out as scapegoats, 
to Lear off the sins of the congrega- < 
tion. This report will be so manifest- 
ly unfair that it can’t help rousing op- 
position. As soon as it appears a 
debate will be arranged. All the old 
war-horses will gallop up and down 
among charges, counter-charges, prece- 
dents, and points of law, raising such a 
dust that the public won’t be able to 
see what is going on. When the dust 
clears away, it will be feund that no- 
body is expelled. The two scapegoats 
will be almost expelled, but not quite. 
It will be like the pig going through 
the crooked hollow log and always 
coming out on his own side of the 
fence. Then the wirepullers at home 
will take a hand in the job. All the 
convicted chaps will have receptions 
got up for them in their districts, and 
be whitewashed all over with resolu- 
tions expressing unshaken confidence. 
You won’t have any reception, John. 
You are not far gone enough to need 
such vigorous treatment. Your case 
is lobby varioloid, instead of lobby 
small-pox.” 

Vane felt somewhat offended at 
this plain speaking, for it is a curious 
fact that he had not lost his self-es- 
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teem ; but, looking at matters in his 
habitual profit-and-loss way, he decided 
that wrath would bring him in noth- 
ing. 

“Take care of yourself, Dorman,” 
he said, with a tranquil good-nature 
which did him dishonor. “ If I owned 
a million of your style of property, I 
should n’t feel rich. There'll be suits 
against your inside corporation.” 

“I’m out of it,” replied the lobby- 
ist, flashes of cunning dancing about 
his sooty eyes, as sparks run over the 
back of a foul fireplace. “I have 
failed.” 

For the life of him, and notwithstand- 
ing the long-faced decorum which sham 
honesty requires, John Vane could not 
help laughing. The fact that a finan- 
cier should declare himself bankrupt 

the moment he saw himself in danger 
of being called on to refund his swin- 
dlings did not strike our self-taught 
legislator as a very disgusting exhibi- 
tion of rascality, but as a very amusing 
bit of cleverness. 

“But you ’re going to hang round 
here, I hope,” he added, unwilling to 
lose a trickster who had been helpful, 
and might be so again. 

“No, I am going éack,” said Dor- 
man, in a tone which would have been 
significant of forebodings and horrors 
to any soul less carnal than a sparerib. 
His face, too, was strange; it had an 
unusually seared, cindered, and smoke- 
stained look; one would have said 
that the cuticle was drying up with in- 
ward heat. If that scorched envelope 
had cracked open, and the creature 
within had bounced forth in some dif- 
ferent hide, or in a raw- head - and- 
bloody -bones state of nudity, there 
would have been no great cause of 
wonderment. But Congressman Vane 
saw nothing remarkable ; he simply 
inquired, with calm, oleaginous inter- 
est, “* Going back where ?” 

“Where I came from,” grimaced 
Dorman, and disappeared abruptly, 
either by stepping briskly around a 
corner, or by slipping under a flag- 
stone. 

Not in the least disturbed by this 
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singular circumstance, and, indeed, 
altogether failing to perceive anything 
noteworthy in it, Weathercock John 
marched on majestically to the Capi- 
tol, and commenced his day’s work of 
statesmanship. 

Well, there he is still, a lawgiver to 
this tax-burdened people, and ex-officio 
a director of its finances. As soon 
as he has recovered from his present 
slight scare, he will resume his labor 
(the only legislative labor which he 
knows much about) of enacting the na- 
tional revenue into the safes of huge 
corporations and into the hats of in- 
dividual mendicants, for the sake of a 
small percentage thereof to himself. 
Can nothing be done to stop him, or 
at least to shackle and limit him, in 
his damaging industry? Can we not 
wrest from him and from his brother 
knaves or dunces this fearfully abused 
privilege of voting the public money 
for other objects than the carrying on 
of the departments of the government ? 
Can we not, for instance, give the 
President a right of absolute veto, 
not to be outflanked by any majority 
of needy or unscrupulous or ignorant 
lawgivers, over all subsidy and relief 
enactments ? Can we not even with- 
draw altogether from Congress the 
power of aiding corporations and 
schemers out of an income which is 
contributed by all for the equal benefit 
of all? Can we not also provide that, 
if a man has a claim for injuries to 
property against the United States, he 
shall prosecute that claim only in the 
courts ? 

Such men as John Vane will inevi- 
tably find their way in numbers to the 
desks of the Capitol. Better and 
wiser men than he will be corrupted 
by a lobby which has thoroughly 
learned the easy trick of paying a hun- 
dred thousand out of every stolen mil- 
lion. Nothing in the future is more 
certain than that, if this huge “ special- 
legislation ” machine for bribery is not 
broken up, our Congress will surely 
and quickly become, what some sad 
souls claim that it already is, a den of 
thieves. 

F WW. DeForest. 
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THE RAILROADS AND THE FARMS. 


HREE men meetin a room in New 
York. They are not called kings, 
wear no crowns, and bear no sceptres. 
They merely represent trunk lines of 
railway from the Mississippi to New 
York. Other points settled, one says, 
“As to the grain rate; shall we make 
it fifty from Chicago?” 

“ Avreed ; crops are heavy, and we 
shall have enough to do.” 

Business finished, the three enjoy 
sundry bottles of good wine. The 
daily papers presently announce that 
“the trunk lines have agreed upon a 
new schedule of rates for freight, which 
is, in effect, a trifling increase; on 
grain, from forty-five to fifty cents from 
Chicago to New York, with rates to 
other points in the usual proportion.” 
The conversation was insignificant, 
the increase “trifling.” But to the 
farmers of the Northwest, it means 
that the will of three men has taken 
over thirty millions from the cash value 
of their products for that year, and 
five hundred millions from the actual 
value of their farms. 

The conversation is imaginary; but 
the startling facts upon which it is 
based are terribly real, as Western 
farmers have learned. The few men 
who control the great railway lines 
have it in their power to strip Western 
agriculture of all its earnings, — not 
after the manner of ancient highway- 
men, by high-handed defiance of soci- 
ety and law, the rush of swift steeds, 
the clash of steel, and the stern, “ Stand 
and deliver!” The bandits of modern 
civilization, who enrich themselves by 
the plunder of others, come with chests 
full of charters ; judges are their friends, 
if not their tools ; and they wield no 
weapon more alarming than the little 
pencil with which they calculate differ- 
ences of rate, apparently so insignifi- 
cant that public opinion wonders why 
the farmer should complain about such 
trifles. Yet the farmers have com- 


plained, and, complaining in vain, have 
got angry. When large bodies of men 
get angry, the results are likely to be 
important, though they may not al- 
ways prove beneficent. The farmers’ 
movement threatens a revolution in 
the business of transportation, if not 
in the laws which protect investments 
of capital. It seems strange, no doubt, 
to those who do not know that a 
change of one twentieth of a mill per 
one hundred pounds, in the charge for 
transportation per mile, may take hun- 
dreds of millions from the actual value 
of farms. It can neither be compre- 
hended nor intelligently directed, with- 
out a full understanding of the condi- 
tions under which agriculture exists in 
the Northwestern States, and of the 
power which the railway has exerted 
and still wields for the development or 
destruction of that great industry. 
About 150,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
11,000,000 tons of hay, and 1,012,000,000 
bushels of cereals are annually pro- 
duced by eleven States, having in 1870 
a population of 14,283,000. In this 
statement, as in the term ‘ North- 
western States,” when used in this 
article, Kentucky and Missouri are 
included with the former free States 
of the Mississippi Valley. Had these 
States consumed in proportion to their 
population, there would have remained 
a surplus of eighty-one million bushels 
of wheat and five hundred million 
bushels of cereals. Though the con- 
sumption fer capita is greater of ce- 
reals other than wheat in this region 
than in the whole country, over two 
hundred million bushels of grain are 
received yearly at seven chief points 
of shipment from the West, while a 
large quantity besides goes directly to 
consumers at the East and South, 
without passing through either of 
these cities. Probably eight million 
tons of grain, besides hay and other 
products of the farm, go forth from 
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this fertile region each year in search 
of distant markets. 

Because the surplus is so enormous, 
distant markets control in a great de- 
gree the price of the whole crop. As 
the water behind a dam never rises far 
above the level of the overflowing sheet, 
so the prices of products largely ex- 
ported do not rise much above the 
export price, less cost of transportation 
to the port of shipment. That this is 
true of wheat, of which we export about 
one sixth, is well known; of other 
grain and of.hay we export compara- 
tively little, and yet the surplus at 
the West is so large, and the demand 
at the East for consumption or ship- 
ment so essential to a profitable sale 
of the crop, that the Eastern markets 
rule prices, not only of the quantity 
forwarded, but of the entire product. 
A very large proportion of the corn 
crop is consumed at the West. Yet 
the average of monthly quotations for 
the three years 1869, 1870, and 1871 at 
New York, Chicago, and Cincinnati, 
the difference per bushel and per cent- 
al, and the summer rate for freight per 
cental from Chicago and Cincinnati to 
New York all in cents compare as fol- 
lows :— 


Prine: Difference. Freight 
Per bu. Per ct. Rates. 

New York, 87 2-3 

Cincinnati, 64 2-3 23 4t 41 

Chicago, 62 1-3 251-3 451-5 45 


Thus even in corn, the average rate 
for three years at these three markets 
corresponds exactly with the summer 
rate of transportation between them. 

In spite of wide fluctuations, ‘ cor- 
ners,” and local disturbances, the ten- 
dency of Western markets is to ap- 
proximate closely during any term of 
years, to the rates at which the surplus 
of products of the farm can be shipped 
to and sold in Eastern markets. 

Consequently, an increase of one 
cent per bushel in cost of transporta- 
tion ordinarily costs the Western farm- 
er one cent per bushel in the selling 
price of his crop. Neighborhood con- 
sumers, millers, produce merchants, 
cattle-feeders, do not ordinarily pay 
more than the price fixed by Eastern 
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quotations less the rate of transporta- 
tion, because they know that millions 
of bushels all around them must find 
a market at the East, or be wholly 
lost. 

Cotton was “king,” only because it 
could bear transportation, its value be- 
ing great in proportion to its bulk. 
Hay would wear the crown, if, instead 
of one cent, it was worth twenty cents 
a pound. Crops differ very widely in 
their dependence upon cost of trans- 
portation, and hence the question of 
transportation affects the Southern and 
Southwestern States much less than 
the States of the Northwest. Wool 
excepted, Northern crops vary in val- 
ue from about ten cents per pound for 
wheat, to less than one cent for pota- 
toes. But tobacco is worth eight, 
sugar ten, and cotton nineteen cents a 
pound. Transportation of cotton one 
hundred miles by wagon (at twenty 
cents per ton per mile) would cost 
only one nineteenth of its value. Car- 
riage a like distance would cost about 
half the value of wheat, and more than 
the whole value of potatoes or hay. 
At three cents per ton per mile, by 
railroad, the entire value of potatoes 
(at fifty-four cents) would pay for trans- 
portation 600 miles ; of hay (at twenty- 
two dollars a ton), 733 miles; of wheat 
($1.24 a bushel), 1.377 miles ; of tobacco 
(eight cents). 5.533 miles ; of sugar (ten 
cents), 6,666 miles: and of cotton (nine- 
teen cents), 12,666 miles. Even in the 
palmy days of Southern agriculture, 
the building of railroads was regarded 
with comparative indifference by the 
people of that section ; and, for the same 
reason, the contest between the farm 
and the rail is mainly confined to the 
Northwest. 

Unable toraise Southern crops, the 
farmers of the Northwest must raise 
products peculiarly affected in value by 
the cost of transportation, or relapse 
into a patriarchal form of industry, and 
derive their only profit from flocks and 
herds. The value of animals for food 
is limited by the demand for consump- 
tion. All the animal food required by 
States which do not produce enough for 
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their own use —in value about forty 
millions, or one tenth of the entire con- 
sumption — could be supplied by a sin- 
gle State. Texas now has one seventh 
of all the neat cattle in the country, 
and the difference in cost of transpor- 
tation from Texas and from North- 
western States is more than compen- 
sated by the difference in cost of land. 
No large increase in the production of 
animals at the Northwest could be 
profitable, unless the people of this 
country should continue to eat very 
much more animal food. Wool bears 
transportation a long distance, but, 
again, the demand is limited ; the en- 
tire value of wool consumed, not of our 
own production, is less than that of the 
wheat alone exported. Meanwhile 
Texas, New Mexico, and California 
will soon supply wool in such quantity 
that the growing of sheep for wool 
alone must become even less profitable 
than it now is in the Northwestern 
States. 

The Northwest not only must pro- 
duce cereals, but must produce a sur- 
plus. The hope that growth of manu- 
factures may create a sufficient “ home 
market” in the farming States is cher- 
ished by many,in complete disregard 
of necessary conditions of manufac- 
ture, or the ratio of production to con- 
sumption of agricultural products. The 
average consumption of wheat is four 
and seventy-six hundredths bushels 
per capita ; and of all cereals, including 
the quantity fed to animals, thirty-six 
bushels per capita. If it were pos- 
sible to gather up all the hands em- 
ployed in all the cotton mills of the 
United States and deposit them in a 
single county in Iowa, either one of 
fourteen counties in that State now 
produces more wheat than all those 
hands could consume. All the hands 
employed in all the factories and shops 
of the United States, if added to the 
present population of Illinois, would 
consume less than half the surplus of 
cereals now produced by that State. 
A mill of 273 hands on every farm of 
too acres of wheat would only suffice 
to consume the wheat which that farm 
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would produce. Until hands in man- 
ufacturing establishments eat very 


much more than they are able to do at 
present, and manufacturers establish 
themselves without regard to natural 
facilities and resources, the great agri- 
cultural States will continue to pro- 
duce a surplus of cereals. The cosily 
exchange of products between farms 
and factories widely separated supports 
a class which consumes nearly half as 
much as do the hands employed in 
manufactures, In the year 1871, about 
thirty-nine per cent of the wheat grown 
in this country was consumed by farm- 
ers and those dependent upon them; 
about eighteen per cent by persons em- 
ployed in manufactures and those de- 
pendent upon them; about eighteen 
per cent by those engaged in personal 
and professional services and others 
dependent upon them ; about eight per 
cent by persons engaged in trade and 
transportation and their dependents ; 
and the rest, about seventeen per cent, 
was exported. The surplus of cereals 
in the Northwestern “States, therefore, 
is not the result of accident or mista- 
ken whim, but the inevitable conse- 
quence of fixed laws. , Increasing dens- 
ity of population and cost of land 
steadily drive the larger operations of 
agriculture to regions more remote 
from the great centres of population, 
manufactures, and commerce, and to 
fresher and cheaper lands. New York 
produces less wheat and less corn than 
it did twenty years ago. The cost of 
moving the ever-increasing surplus 
of agricultural States, over a steadily 
increasing distance, to points where it 
is needed to supply an ever-increasing 
deficit in production, is a condition of 
the growth and prosperity of agricult- 
ure in this country which it cannot 
escape. 

An increase of five cents per one 
hundred pounds in the cost of trans- 
portation from Western States to New 
York or other Eastern markets is 
equivalent to three cents a bushel on 
wheat, two cents and eight tenths on 
rye and corn, one cent and six tenths 
a bushel on oats, and (allowing for con- 
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venience forty-nine pounds to the bush- 
el of barley and buckwheat, laws of 
different States varying widely) two 
cents and four tenths to the bushel of 
barley or buckwheat. At these rates, 
supposing the change in rates to affect 
the whole crop of all the Northwest- 


ern States alike, the loss in value to the ° 


farmer upon the crop of 1871, as given 
in the latest agricultural report, may 
be thus stated : — 


Loss in 

Quantity produced, Value, 
Wheat 149,600,000 bushels $ 4,488,000 
Corn 690,900,000 ae 19,345,000 
Hay 10,915,000 tons 10,915,000 
Oats 153,789,000 bushels 2,460,000 
Rye 6,625,000 s 185,000 
Barley 10,015,000 e 245,000 
Buckwheat 1,694,000 ** 41,000 
$ 37:679,000 


This loss of over $37,000,000 in 
the selling price of the products of 
44.375,100 acres cultivated is about 
eighty-four cents an acre. It is a loss, 
not of valuation, but of the yearly in- 
come or profit upon which valuation is 
based. The actual value of land for 
farming purposes is that sum upon 
which the net profit of the yearly crop 
will yield a fair interest. At seven 
per cent interest, whatever reduces 
the net profit seventy cents per acre re- 
duces the actual value of the land $10 
per acre. Hence the loss of $37,- 
679.000, in the yearly income from cer- 
tain lands, is equivalent to a loss of 
$ 538,271,000 in their actual value. 
Such is the result of a “trifling” 
change of five cents per cental in 
rates of freight ! 

It is true, the farmers of the eleven 
States are not affected in the same de- 
gree by a general change in rates. For 
the effect upon the value of land de- 
pends upon the number of bushels 
produced to the acre. The average 
yield of different crops to the acre in 
different States, for the four years 
1868-1871 inclusive, and the effect of 
a change of one cent per one hundred 
pounds upon the average value of land 
employed in growing each crop in 
each State, are stated in the following 
tables : — 
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AVERAGE YIELD OF DIFFERENT Crops. 


(Hay in tons and hundredths ; other 
crops in bushels and tenths.) 
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Ohio 14.0 40.4 14.2)31.9 24.4.15.1 90/1.32 
Kentucky $-9 29,2|11.0/22.1 19.117.6 74/1,28 
Michigan 13-9 32.8|16.7,33.7 28.9 17-3 103/131 
Indiana 12. 1/33.1|14.5 28.2 23.7, 16.1 761.32 
Mlinois — 11.7 32.7|16.2|30.9 23.0 161) 79) 1.37 
Wisconsin |13.5 33.8/15.8/33-7 26.6,18.6 86)1.36 
Minnesota /14 8 33.2 18.5135.0 25.1119.4 109|1 49 
lowa 12.7 36.2]18.1/35.3 27.0/20.5, 117 1.55) 
Missouri 13.6 32.5/17.0'29.9 25.4 21.0) G6} 1.50) 
Kansas 16.2 33.8|21.6:32.6 24.8/17.9 134|1.56 
Nebraska 14.7 34.1119 $136.3 28 4.19.6 106/1.56 


Effect upon value of land per acre of 
a change of one cent per one hundred 
pounds in value of crop: 
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Ohio $1.20! 3.20) 1.13) 1.46 1.05 1.70) 7.70371 
Kentucky | .76,2 33| 88) 1-01) 1.23 1.33, 6.34 3 57 
Michigan | 1 19 2 62/1.33/1.54 1.21 2.02, 8 83 371% 
Indiana 1.03/2.65|1.16]1.29 1.12 1.62) 6.51 3-71 
Illinois 1,09/2.64)1.29/1.41|1,12 1.61] 6.77 3.55 

hi P | 

Wisconsin | 1 16)2.70 1.26)1.54 1.30 1 66! 7.37 3-85 
Minnesota 1,21/2.65|1.48)1 60 2 35 1.75| 934 414 
Towa | 1.09/2.89 1.45/1 61 1.43 1.89) 9 51 4.43 
Missouri 1.02) 2.60) 1.36|1.37 1-47 1.77, 8 23 4.28 
Kansas 1.29 2,70 t 73|1 49,1 25.173 11 48 4 43 
Nebraska !| 1 68 2.73 1 56/1.66 1.37 1.98 9-08 4.43 


From these tables, the effect of any 
change of rates of transportation or of 
price, upon lands employed in growing 
either crop in either State, may be 
readily calculated ; also, the profit on 
every one hundred pounds of each 
crop necessary to yield seven per cent 
interest on any value of Jand per acre ; 
also, the effect of any change in rates 
of freight per ton per mile, the distance 
to the controlling market being known. 
Thus, from a farm nine hundred miles 
from New York a change in freight 
rates of one nine-hundredth of one 
cent per one hundred pounds, or one 
forty-fifth of one cent per ton, per mile, 
will affect the value of wheat land in 
Illinois one dollar an acre. It is easy 
to see, also, that there are limits within 
which only these effects follow, fixed, 
on the one hand, by the lowest cost of 
raising any crop compared with its 
value ata consuming market, and on 
the other hand by the cost of land. 
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But within those limits, as far as the 
price of crops is controlled by distant 
markets, all the profits and even the 
very existence of agriculture depend 
upon the rate charged for transporting 
its products. It is not strange that 
the owners of land and producers of 
grain regard with constant apprehen- 
sion a power which may at any moment 
affect the value of a thousand million 
bushels of cereals, and of forty-four 
million acres of cultivated land. Even 
if a change of five cents per cental does 
not affect the whole crop so much as 
three cents per bushel in price, it may 
take away all the profit, —all the re- 
ward of a year’s labor. And the same 
power may also raise rates even more 
at pleasure. The farmers have been 
taught that the cost of transportation 
depends upon the will of a few men, 
and varies with their agreements or 
quarrels. The guondam pedier of 
Vermont fell out with Vanderbilt, and 
their quarrel was worth, during the 
year 1870, one fifth of a cent per ton 
per mile to the farmers ; $9,000,000 on 
the crop of wheat alone, if it had all 
been shipped at the reduced rate. In 
July, 1872, somebody raised the rates 
from the West five cents per cental. 
His act cost the farmers millions of 
dollars. Is it strange that our greatest 
industry grows restive under fluctua- 
tions which it can neither foresee nor 
comprehend? Elsewhere the world 
moves. The beneficent progress of 
civilization in other lands is toward 
cheaper transportation and better wages 
for the producer. Russia pushes rail- 
roads through her vast territory, in or- 
der that her subjects may obtain at the 
Baltic and Black Seas better pay for 
their industry. We cannot maintain 
sufficient private markets of our own, 
nor force upward prices in those great 
markets of the world upon which ours 
depend. If, while the world makes 
transportation cheaper, we make it 
more costly, the loss will be our own. 
This the farmer believes we are do- 
ing. He declares that others, who 
stand between him and the consumer, 
amass great wealth, while pinching 
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economy barely saves him subsistence 
and does not keep him from debt. His 
beliefs, as to the cause of existing evils 
and the best remedy, whether correct 
or not, will soon take the shape of 
laws. He has the votes. Before that 
power, legislators drop like leaves 
shaken by the autumn wind. Govern- 
ors, politicians of all grades, crush 
each other in their hurry to seize the 
new standard. Lawyers who do not 
forget the Dartmouth College case al- 
ready find themselves ineligible to the 
judiciary. Has not this same genera- 
tion set its heel upon the Dred Scott 
decision? Reverence for judicial pre- 
cedents is a dam which floods have 
carried away. Restraints devised by 
founders of our government no longer 
bar the people from their will. We 
have trusted all power to the majority. 
If its opinion is in error, we have but 
one remedy, — that freedom of discus- 
sion which remains the only safeguard 
of our institutions. 

There are always cowards enough to 
shout with the majority, right or wrong. 
But the times now demand men who 
can tell a majority wherein it is wrong, 
and by what measures its just aims 
may be reached. Progress toward 
cheaper transportation has in fact been 
arrested. The evil can be removed 
only by removing the cause. But mis- 
taken remedies will not only fail, they 
will inflict upon agriculture itself the 
gravest disasters. By diminishing the 
cost of transportation, the railroad has 
made agriculture possible in a large 
part of the Northwestern States. The 
extension of railroads has given to the 
farmers a great part of their wealth, 
and the natural alliance, a blessing to 
both, cannot be broken without great 
disaster to both. 

Far away from all the great markets 
of the world, separated from the con- 
suming States of the Atlantic coast by 
a thousand miles of distance, with riv- 
ers not yet’ bridged and mountains not 
yet tunnelled, the vast, rich prairies 
which now form the chief wealth of 
the Western States, if left to depend 
upon natural channels alone, must have 
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remained in great part untouched by 
plough, and occupied only, like the 
pampas of South America, by enor- 
mous herds of cattle. Cultivation of 
land would indeed have been possible 
along the Mississippi and its tributa- 
ries —our great “inland sea” —and 
near the shores of the lakes. But 
transportation from these inland re- 
gions, by a route long, circuitous, and 
open only during a part of the year, 
would have remained very costly but 
for the sharp competition which rail- 
roads created. Meanwhile the cost of 
hauling by wagons, about one cent per 
one hundred pounds per mile, would 
have limited the cultivation of the soil 
to narrow strips of land along the 
lakes and navigable streams. It is in- 
structive to note, in the census returns 
of 1840, how the population of Western 
States had clustered about such chan- 
nels. A small quantity of grain, 
shipped from New Orleans to Atlantic 
ports, was borne down the river in flat- 
boats; but the entire receipts at that 
point in 1840 were 63,015 barrels and 
sacks of wheat, 482,523 barrels of flour, 
278,358 sacks of corn, 152.965 barrels 
of corn in the ear, and 42,885 barrels 
and sacks of oats. In 1838 wheat sold 
in the interior counties of Ohio for 
thirty-seven cents per bushel, and corn 
for ten cents, and just seventy-eight 
bushels of wheat were shipped from Chi- 
cago. The entire movement of grain 
eastward from the Northwestern States, 
bylake and canal in 1840,embraced 595,- 
142 barrels of flour, 1,004.561 bushels 
of wheat, and 71,327 bushels of corn. 
The cost of transportation from Buffalo 
to New York was $10 per ton; before 
the opening of the canal it had been 
$100. In the interior of Ohio the 
chief business was the fattening of 
droves of hogs and herds of cattle, often 
driven thither from farms. still more 
distant, there to be wintered and recu- 
perated, prior to the long journey over 
the mountains to the Atlantic States. 
At that time there were only 117 
miles of railroad west of the moun- 
tains, §9 in Michigan, 30 in Ohio, and 
28 in Kentucky. During the next dec- 
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ade 1,237 miles were built, but still 
in 1850 not a single line had opened 
unbroken communication to the sea- 
board. The detached roads, subse- 
quently consolidated as the New York 
Central, were interrupted by breaks 
which compelled passengers to change 
cars five or six times ex route, and 
bound by such conditions regarding 
payment of canal tolls as amounted to 
a virtual prohibition of the transporta- 
tion of through freight. J. Icdgar 
Thompson, then chief engineer, now 
president of the Pennsylvania Central, 
had located its line over the mountains 
in 1849, but connection with the Port- 
age road was not made at Johnstown 
until August 25, 1851. The Erie was 
not opened from Piermont to Lake 
Erie until April 1851. The Grand 
Trunk was not opened until 1853; and 
the Baltimore and Ohio did not reach 
Wheeling until that year; while the At- 
lantic and Great Western of Georgia 
first made connection between the wa- 
ters of the Tennessee and the Atlantic 
during the year 1850. Thus, twenty- 
three years ago, no railroad from the 
sea had reached the lakes or crossed 
the mountains. The magnificent ac- 
complishment of that day was the 
“great national road,” from Washing- 
ton via Wheeling, Columbus, and Van- 
dalia to St. Louis, along which the tide 
of emigrants rolled toward Western 
homes, blessing the government for 
thus reducing their journey to one of 
several weeks. Even by the fast four- 
horse coaches, the mail took longer 
to reach Wheeling than it now takes 
to reach San Francisco by the “na- 
tional road” of later days. All the 
railroads then built in the West were 
merely subsidiary to the lines of water 
communication. 

But 1,354 miles of such railroads 
west of the Alleghanies had already 
increased the shipments of grain by 
lake and canal, so that in 1850 the 
receipts of all grain, flour included, at 
Buffalo and Oswego combined, were 
18,166,503 bushels; had raised the 
price of corn from thirty-two to thirty- 
seven cents at Cincinnati; and had 
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contributed largely to the advance in 
value of farms, which contained in 
1850, inthe eleven Northwestern States, 
79,636,210 acres, valued at $997,144,- 
395, or $11.39 per acre. 

The year 1850 is the dividing line 
between the old era and the new. Its 
statistics mark the growth to which the 
Northwest had attained with water 
channels as the outlets for its prod- 
ucts, and 1,354 miles of railroad tribu- 
tary thereto. In April, 1851, the Erie 
road was completed to the lake; in the 
same year the Pennsylvania was con- 
nected with the Portage road, the con- 
solidation and revolution in manage- 
ment of the New York Central began 
to take effect, and the long war of com- 
petition between railroads and canals 
began. So great was the revolution in 
the management of roads that the aver- 
age charge for freight over all the New 
York roads, which was four cents and 
one twentieth per ton per mile in 
1851, was reduced to two cents and 
one fifth per ton per mile in 1860. 
The effect of the competition is clearly 
shown in the record of rates charged 
on the Erie Canal, which, in the year 
1847, prior to the completion of the 
railroads, in 1851, the year of their 
completion, and in 1858, for flour and 
wheat, were as follows : — 


1847. 1851. 1858. 
Flour, per barrel 77 49 34 
Wheat, per bushel 174 14} to} 


Notwithstanding this reduction of 
rates, the canals lost a material part of 
the grain traffic, and, in spite of many 
improvements, have continued losing 
to this day, so that the quantity of 
Western products moved to tide-water 
by canal was actually greater in 1861 
than it is now. 

Thus the railroads, at first subsidi- 
ary to water lines, after 1850 entered 
into direct competition with them, and 
not only forced down rates, but secured 
a large proportion of the through traf- 
fic. The reduction in cost of transpor- 
tation of Western products. amounting 
to twelve cents per hundred weight, ef- 
fected by competition during the dec- 
ade 1850-1860, as appears from tables 
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already given, was equivalent to an in- 
crease in value for all the Northwestern 
States of $13 per acre for 79,600,000 
acres in farms in 1850, or not less than 
$ 1,034,800,000; and moreover some 
value had been given to 47,200,000 acres 
of land not embraced in farms in 1850 ; 
if we suppose $5 per acre, we have an 
increased value of $ 1,300,000,000, due 
entirely to the railroad system. The 
actual increase in value of farms, from 
$ 907,144,395 to $ 2,421,413,973, was 
over $1,500,000,000. During this dec- 
ade, 11,589 miles of road were built in 
the Northwestern States; ifthe cost was 
$ 40,000 per mile, or $ 463,000,000 (and 
it was less prior to 1860), it was repaid 
more than threefold during the same 
decade by the increase in value of 
farms. Had the saving in cost of 
transportation from Buffalo to Albany 
been only five cents per hundred weight, 
it would have paid the entire cost of 
building and equipping all the railroads 
west of the Alleghanies. 

But the successful competition of 
railroads with canals would not have 
been possible had not the great trunk 
roads been enabled, by the building of 
11,589 miles of road at the West, to 
reach a multitude of farms. And the 
correspondence between the increase 
in value of land in the several States 
and the development of the railway 
system in each is so remarkable as to 
deserve especial attention. 

The efficiency of facilities for trans- 
portation can be measured. not by the 
number of miles of road to the whole 
area of a State, — for a large part of the 
State may be unsettled, —but by the 
ratio of miles of road to acres of land 
in farms. In Northern States east of 
the Alleghanies, railroads built prior 
to 1850 already afforded an outlet to 
many farms ; but the revolution in their 
management, previously noticed, and 
marked by a reduction in rates on New 
York roads of from four to two cents 
per mile, — one half the entire cost of 
transportation, — indicates an increase 
of efficiency and value equivalent to the 
addition of one half the number of 
miles operated in 1850. Thus New 
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York had 1,361 miles of road at that 
time ; counting the increased effi- 
ciency of these in 1860 as equivalent 
to the building of 680 miles, and adding 
1,321 miles built between 1850 and 
1860, we have 2,001 miles, or nine and 
five tenths miles to 100,000 acres, as 
the increase of railroad facilities in that 
State. But the average value of land 
increased $9.30 per acre. Estimating 
the increase of railroad facilities in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Ver- 
mont in the same manner, and entering 
in the first column the proportion of 
that increase to the area of farm-land, 
we place in the second column the in- 
crease in average value of all land in 
farms from 1850 to 1860, and in the 
third column the cost of all roads and 
equipments in each State in 1860 to 
each acre of farm-land ; — 


RAILROADS AND FARMS, 1850 TO 1860. 


Road, Value Farms, Cost of 

Miles to increase Roads 

Acres. per Acre. per Acre. 
Vermont, On $6.68 $3.25 
New York, 9-5 9.30 4t7 
New Jersey, 15-3 16.74 7:25 
Pennsylvania, 11.7 11-58 4.80 
Ohio, 144 13-18 5-78 
Indiana, 132 11.10 4:96 
Illinois, 13.3 11.56 5:20 
Michigan, 11.0 11.04 3-06 
Wisconsin, 11.4 7.02 4°47 
Towa, 6.5 5.82 3-40 
Minnesota, 4.53 — 
Kentucky, 27 6.07 “95 
Missouri, Pi 4:95 1.63 


Comparison of the second and third 
columns shows that in each State the 
farmers would have gained very largely 
—in most of the States double their 
outlay —had they paid the entire cost 
of building all the railroads in opera- 
tion in these States in 1860. 

Comparison of the first and second 
columns shows a very remarkable cor- 
respondence between the increase of 
railroad facilities in each State and the 
increase in the average value of farm- 
land in that State. For every addition- 
al mile of railroad to 100,000 acres of 
farm-land, we have an increase in aver- 
age value of such land varying not 
widely from one dollar per acre. In 
Wisconsin a variation may be in part 
explained by the fact that 258 miles of 
railroad, built after the year 1859 be- 
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gan, had not produced their full effect 
upon the value of land by June, 1860, 
when the census was taken ; for, ex- 
cluding these, the ratio of miles to 
acres is eight and one tenth, and the 
increase in value $7.02. A correspond- 
ence so remarkable, maintained so 
closely in every agricultural State of 
the North, in spite of some local va- 
riations, deserves the consideration 
of the farmers who now see in that 
very railroad system a merciless foe. 
It shows that, whatever railroads may 
have cost, and however little many 
may have been worth to unhappy 
builders and stockholders, they were 
worth to the farmers of the West about 
$100,000 per mile. That the same 
correspondence does not appear at the 
South, and vanishes even in Kentucky, 
where the character of crops begins to 
change, only proves that it is the result 
of a general law, based upon the pro- 
portion of cost of transportation to the 
value of Northern crops. 

In examining the effect of railroad- 
building upon the value of farms since 
1860, we must first get rid of the imagi- 
nary valuations caused by depreciation 
of currency, by reducing them to gold 
values at the average rate for the year 
preceding the last census. Then com- 
paring the increase in gold values 
since 1850 with the increase in railroad 
facilities since 1850, computed with the 
same allowance as before for roads 
built in Eastern States prior to 1850, 
we have the following results : — 


RAILROADS AND FARMS, 1850 TO 1870. 


Road, Miles Value Farms, 


to Acres. increase per Acre. 
Vermont, 10.4 $7-88 
New York, 146 3429 
New Jersey, 24.1 21 37 
Pennsylvania, 22.4 16.49 
Ohio, 16.3 1672 
Michigan, 16.3 18 17 
Indiana, 17-5 15.73 
Illinois, 18.6 18 85 
Wisconsin, 13.0 9-77 
Lowa, 317.2 12.99 
Missouri, 96 701 
Kentucky, 5.0 3-44 
Minnesota, 16.5 578 
Kansas, 26.5 516 
Nebraska, 28.4 4.87 


In New York, Ohio, and Illinois the 
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increase corresponds very closely with 
the ratio previously noted. In Indi- 
ana, also, the proportion of increase in 
value of lands to increase in railroad 
facilities is nearly the same in 1870 as 
in 1860. But in Vermont, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania at the East, and in 
all the other Western States, the in- 
crease in value of land fails to corre- 
spond with the increase of railroads. 
In Michigan alone it exceeds, in all 
other States falls below, the ratio of one 
dollar to the mile. The contrast is 
still more striking when the increase 
in gold value of land from 1860 to 1870 
is compared with the increase of miles 
to acres during the same period. 


RAILROADS AND FARMS, 1860 TO 1870. 


Roads, Miles Value Farms, 


toAcres. Increase per Acre. 
Vermont, O.4 $1.20 
New York, 8.1 4.99 
New Jersey, 22.6 4.66 
Peunsylvania, 14.0 4.91 
Ohio, 1g 3-54 
Michigan, ig 7:13 
Indiana, 43 468 
Illinois, 53 7.29 
Wisconsin, 1.6 2.75 
Towa, 10.7 7-17 
Missouri, 9.6 2.06 
Kentucky, 5.0 2.63 
Minnesota, 16.5 1.25 
Kansas, 26.5 516 
Nebraska, 28.4 4.87 


Here it is evident that, since 1860, in 
the States from Ohio to Wisconsin in- 
clusive, the efficiency of roads built 
prior to 1860 has been much increased, 
the value of land having advanced 
more rapidly than the roads newly built 
would warrant. On the other hand, in 
the States east of the Alleghanies and 
west of the Mississippi, the roads 
newly built alone should have been ac- 
companied by a greater advance in 
values than has been experienced. 
For these phenomena but one expla- 
nation appears, —a general increase in 
the cost of transportation for short dis- 
tances, and to points where the rail- 
roads are not restrained by competition 
with lakes and canals, without increase 
in through rates, or in charges from 
points where such competition has ef- 
fect. This explanation fits the ascer- 
tained facts. The products of sea- 
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board States are shipped short dis- 
tances, anda general advance in local 
rates would check the advance in prices 
of farm-lands. The products of far 
Western States, also, are moved first 
to Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, or 
some other point of shipment, by lines 
not competing with the lake and ca- 
nal; and a general increase in charges, 
especially for local freight, would ma- 
terially affect values there. But the 
Central States enjoy the advantage of 
through rates to the seaboard con- 
stantly restrained from advance by 
competition with the water route. 
Even if the local rates have been in- 
creased in these States, so that to non- 
competing points the usefulness of 
roads formerly built has diminished, 
the addition of new roads has multi- 
plied the number of competing points, 
and brought thousands of farms nearer 
to the market. 

Not only do facts sustain this expla- 
nation, by showing that the through 
rates from the West are, on the whole, 
lower than in 1860, while local freights, 
and rates for short distances and to 
and from non-competing points have 
been generally increased, but they also 
point very clearly to the causes which 
have prevented any increase of through 
rates, and at the same time compelled 
roads dependent upon local business 
and traffic for short distances to in- 
crease their rates. 

The ordinary summer rates for freight 
to New York, from Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Indianapolis, and other Western 
cities, are the same now that they 
were before the war, and the rates have 
been precisely the same during the 
past summer as during the summer 
of 1860. But the Western through 
business is mainly done by the New 
York Central and Hudson River, Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern, Erie, 
Pennsylvania Central, and Pittsburg, 
Fort Wayne, and Chicago. The aver- 
age of receipts of these roads for freight 
per ton per mile, in 1860, was about 
2.01 cents, and in 1871 the average 
was only 1.48 cents per ton per mile. 
Falling a little in 1861, this average of 
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receipts of these five great roads rose 
to 2.05 in 1862, to 2.16 in 1863, to 
2.58 in 1864, to 2.83 in 1865; and 
then declined to 2.74 in 1865, to 2.36 
in 1867, to 2.11 in 1868, to 1.89 in 
1869, to 1.53 in 1870, and to 1.48 in 
1871. Upon these roads, which de- 
pend largely upon the through carriage 
of Western products, and in that busi- 
ness have to meet constant and sharp 
competition either from the lake and 
canal route, or from the Grand Trunk 
on the north, or the Baltimore and 
Ohio on the south, there has been a 
reduction of more than one fourth the 
entire cost of transportation in 1860, 
and more than one half of one cent per 
ton per mile. It is worthy of note that 
the Grand Trunk, paying less for iron 
than roads in this country, has been 
able to carry grain from Chicago to 
Boston, 1,174 miles, for 50 cents, or 
-85 of one cent per ton per mile, — 
a rate lower than any of the roads 
in this country have yet found profit- 
able. 

But while through rates and charges 
for long distances have been thus re- 
duced, being forced steadily downward 
by competition between railroads and 
water lines. or between the roads them- 
selves, the roads of shorter line, and 
those more largely dependent upon 
local traffic, have increased their 
charges. The Railroad Commission- 
ers of Massachusetts point out the 
fact that the roads of that State had 
increased their average charges to and 
from connecting points from 2.61 cents 
per ton per mile in 1860 to 2.90 cents 
per ton per mile in 1870, and to other 
points from 5.29 cents in 1860 to 5.62 
cents in 1870. The New Yorkand New 
Haven increased its average rate from 
4.14 in 1862 to 5.56 in 1871. The 
New York and Harlem increased its 
average rate from 3.74 in 1862 to 6.06 
in 1871. Many other illustrations 
might be given; but the fact that local 
rates and charges upon short roads 
or to non-competing points have gen- 
erally increased since 1860 is not dis- 
puted, and has led to very great com- 
plaint at the West. There even the 
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longer and more prosperous roads 
have so largely increased local rates 
that the general average is higher than 
it was ten years ago. Thus the av- 
erage charge per ton per mile on the 
Chicago and Rock Island, Chicago, 
Burlington, and Quincy, and Illinois 
Central was only 2.51 cents in 1863 (when 
the average of the five trunk roads was 
2.16), and probably not higher than 
2.35 in 1860 (when the average of the 
trunk roads was 2.01), but in 1871 their 
average charge was 2.45. In Novem- 
ber, 1860, the rates charged in pub- 
lished freight-tariffs for transportation 
between twenty Western cities aver- 
aged only one cent anda half per ton 
per mile ; charges for similar distances 
in 1873 average fully two cents. 

It is safe to count upon human greed 
as a pretty constant force. Managers 
of railways probably have not become 
generally so Christianized since 1860 
that they make haste to “sell all that 
they have and give to the poor.” But 
neither is it probable that much greater 
aversion to the making of money pre- 
vailed among them ten years ago than 
now exists. If there has been an in- 
crease in charges for service per- 
formed, it is at least reasonable to 
inquire whether the service itself has 
become more expensive. 

What is a railway? Jt is an iron 
track, nailed to the earth with iron 
spikes, crossing streams on bridges 
wholly or in part of iron, over which 
iron engines draw cars whose wheels, 
axles, brake-rods, and braces are of iron. 
Now, the average cost of railway bars 
was $48 per ton in 1860; but the av- 
erage for the seven years 1863-1869 
inclusive was $ 89.71, while the aver- 
age in 1872 was $85.12} perton. Iron 
laid in railroads, from 1863 to 1869 in- 
clusive, cost 86 per cent more than in 
1860. One hundred tons of rail to the 
mile cost $ 4.800 in 1860, and $ 8.971 
during the seven years preceding 1870, 
and this increase of over four thousand 
dollars a mile in the cost of building 
roads is in effect a permanent tax of 
$280 a mile yearly upon all traffic 
passing over the road. Roads built in 
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1870 paid $ 7,225 per mile for rails, and 
$ 7,037.50 per mile in 1871, and $8,- 
512.50 in 1872. At one hundred tons 
to the mile,— and if roads with single 
track and few sidings use less, roads 
with double track and frequent sidings 
use much more,— the cost of the iron 
rails alone in roads built since 1862, at 
the average prices given for each year 
in tables published by the American 
Iron and Steel Association, has been 
as follows : — 


Cost of Iron. 


Miles built. Iron per Ton. 


1863 1,050 $ 76.3732 $8.071,875 
1864 738 126.09 9,298,800 
1865 15377 98-6234 12,594,412 
1866 1,832 86.75 15,892,6co 
1867 2,227 83.125 18,510,924 
1868 3,033 78-8732 23,922,787 
1869 4,999 77-25 38,617,275 
1870 6,145 72-25 44,397,625 
1871 7453 70-3734 2,450,487 
1872 6.427 85.12)4 54,709,837 

355159 $ 277.466,622 


$ 168,763,200 
$ 108,703,422 


At rate of 1860, $ 48 
Increase in cost of iron 


We have here an expenditure, caused 
by the increased cost of rails alone, 
of $ 108,700,000; to return seven per 
cent on the investment, a perpetual 
tax of $7,600,000 must be paid by the 
traffic done over these roads. Widely 
varying estimates have been made of 
the quantity of iron consumed in rail- 
roads beside the rails. One writer, 
usually accurate, holds that for ev- 
ery pound used in rails three pounds 
are used in chains, spikes, bridges, 
buildings, locomotives, and cars, and 
improvements incident to the con- 
struction of the road. As we used 
533.571 tons of American rail in 1870, 
and made only two million tons of iron 
for all purposes, this can hardly be 
correct. Eight wheels and four axles 
for an ordinary car weigh three tons; 
other iron may reach a ton more; and 
the average supply is about six cars to 
the mile of road, or twenty-four tons 
of iron. Of locomotives the average 
weight is thirty tons, and the supply 
one to three miles, or ten tons to the 
mile. Spikes, chains, and fish-plates 
are about one sixth the cost of the rail 
to the mile. But while in weight the 
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iron in other railroad uses cannot exceed 
the quantity in rails, in cost it probably 
does, and the price of such iron has 
been increased in like proportion. 
Thus, though the quantity of all iron 
used in railroads is probably less than 
200 tons to the mile, its cost doubtless 
exceeds $17,000 per mile at the prices 
of 1872, as compared with $9,600 at 
the prices of 1860. In other words, 
the entire cost of iron used in roads 
built since 1863 has probably been 
$ 550,000,000, and at least $ 216,000,000 
more than it would have been at the 
prices of 1860; so that the perpetual 
tax required to pay interest on the in- 
creased cost of roads is over fifteen 
millions yearly. 

But rails wear out, and much faster 
than they did ten years ago. The av- 
erage life of the rail is not more than 
three years on roads with heavy busi- 
ness, about five years on roads of mod- 
erate traffic, and about twelve or fifteen 
years on roads of small business. On 
the Michigan Central, records show an 
average duration of about four years 
for iron rails; on the Erie, in 1868, two 
thousand tons a month were used in 
replacement. It is safe to say, there- 
fore, that all the roads in the country, 
built prior to 1863, have relaid the 
whole track with rails costing $79 
per ton instead of $48, and the addi- 
tional cost, $99,572,000, is a further 
investment upon which the roads must 
hereafter pay interest. Finally, the 
yearly supply of rails for replacement 
on the Erie, 24,000 tons for 773 miles, 
was 31 tons to the mile, which would 
have cost at the price of 1860 only 
$1,488 per mile, and at the price of 
1872 about $2,639 per mile; the 
increase, $1,151 per mile. is another 
tax which transportation over roads of 
the larger class must pay every year, 
because of the cost of rails used in re- 
laying track. On roads of the mid- 
dle class, where rails last five years, 
and twenty tons to the mile are needed 
each year, this annual tax is $742.50 
per mile ; on roads of small! business, 
where the rail lasts twelve years, and 
about eight tons yearly are needed, this 
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tax is $297 per mile. The average 
on all roads can hardly be lower than 
$600 per mile, or forty millions a 
year for 67,000 miles of road. If trans- 
portation costs too much, the farmers 
must charge an excess of forty millions 
a year to the increased cost of rails 
used in relaying track alone. The an- 
nual wear of iron other than rails is 
mainly in car-wheels, of which 473,108 
were made in 1870; and locomotives, 
of which 1,137 were made. Perhaps 
the yearly cost of replacement of all 
jron other than rails may be $ 350 per 
mile, and the increase in cost since 
1860 about $150 per mile. The entire 
tax for replacement of iron made more 
costly by high duties must therefore 
be about $750 per mile, or over fifty 
millions yearly. This tax those must 
pay who travel or ship freight over 
the railroads; and the farmers could 
better afford to pay out of their own 
pockets the wages paid by every iron 
establishment in the country than to 
bear their share of this burden. For 
fifty millions is about one sixth of the 
entire operating expense of all the 
railroads. A reduction of one sixth in 
the cost of transporting products of the 
farm, or ten cents per hundred weight, 
would be worth more than seventy 
millions a year in the cash value of 
farm products, and one thousand mil- 
lions in the actual value of farms. 

The high price of iron has here been 
attributed mainly to the tariff. Until 
within the present year, there was no 
room for dispute about it; during any 
year since 1860 we could have import- 
ed iron, but for the tariff. at a cost far 
below the price actually paid either to 
importers or American makers. Dur- 
ing twelve years, not iron only, but 
thousands of other articles have thus 
been constantly rendered more costly by 
means of duties, and the effect has been 
to artificially raise the cost of living, of 
labor, of materials, of production, and 
the whole scale of prices and values. 
Hence the effect of the tariff has been 
not only to raise the price at which a 
product may be temporarily sold, but in 
many cases to raise even more the cost 
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at which its production in this country 
is possible. Inspection of census re- 
ports shows that in many important 
branches of manufacture the cost of 
materials and of labor has increased 
far more than the value of products, 
and yet the wages of labor have not in- 
creased as much as the cost of living. 
These effects of the tariff continue, so 
that, even though the price of iron 
abroad has risen temporarily higher 
than its price here, and a small quan- 
tity is exported, nevertheless it is in 
consequence of the tariff that we are 
no longer able to produce iron as cheap- 
ly as we did formerly. Under its op- 
eration, high instead of low rates for 
materials have been established, and 
high instead of low valuations of mines ; 
higher wages for labor have been ren- 
dered necessary by the greater cost of 
living ; transportation of fuel and other 
material has been rendered more cost- 
ly; furnaces, mills, and machinery cost- 
ing far more than the same would have 
cost in 1860, have been put in operation. 
The return to lower rates and a natural 
cost of production can come only in 
connection with a general abandon- 
ment of artificial valuations and prices. 
It is likely to come only under the 
pressure of necessity, —a necessity 
pushing that and other branches of in- 
dustry at the same time to a lower cost 
of production. Free competition with 
the industries of other nations would 
bring it, but that competition the pres- 
ent tariff prevents, and was designed 
to prevent. Thus the only test of the 
effect of the tariff is the cost of iron, 
not as compared with the temporary 
cost of foreign iron, if free of duty, but 
as compared with the cost of our own 
iron before that artificial system of 
prices and valuations had been estab- 
lished which the tariff still maintains. 
We ought to produce iron to-day ata 
cost less than that of 1860. We do 
not. because every step in the process, 
from the purchase of the mineral prop- 
erty to the shipment of the finished 
product, has been rendered more cost- 
ly. That effect remains, although Eng- 
lish iron has risen in price, and it will 
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remain until our whole tariff system is 
reduced to a revenue basis. Accord- 
ingly, other elements in the cost of rail- 
way building and service have been 
increased through the same influence. 
The cost of fuel has largely increased, 
and the wages ofall labor employed have 
necessarily advanced, since the cost of 
living is at least sixty per cent greater 
than it was in 1860. The average of 
wages paid yearly to employees in rail- 
road repair-shops in 1860 was $370 
each, and in 1870 it was $626 each, — 
an increase of about seventy per cent. 
The average value of all coal raised in 
1860 at the mines was $1.34 per ton 
for bituminous and $1.46 per ton for 
anthracite; in 1870, for bituminous 
$ 2.03 per ton, and for anthracite $ 2.45 
per ton; but the cost to consumers 
was still more increased by the higher 
cost of transportation. It seems cer- 
tainly within bounds to say, in view of 
these facts, that the whole cost of build- 
ing and operating railroads must have 
increased at least fifty per cent since 
1860; that one third of the entire cost 
of building, and one third of the entire 
cost of operating railroads at this time 
is due to the increased cost of mate- 
rial since 1860, the increased cost of 
and 


living, consequent increase in 
wages of hands employed. Of a cost 


exceeding $55,000 a mile, for 35.000 
miles built since 1863, or $ 1.925.000,000, 
fully $ 18,000 per mile, or $ 630,000,000, 
is due to the increase since 1360 caused 
by higher taxes and duties and higher 
prices. Operating expenses in the year 
1872 were $ 307,486,682 upon 57.323 
miles, or $ 5,364 per mile ; at the same 
rate for 67,000 miles now in operation, 
the yearly expenses are $ 360,000,000, 
and the increase in yearly cost, due to 
high tariffs and high prices, not less 
than $ 120,000,000. This high tariff is 
a very expensive luxury. Duties on 
all kinds of iron and steel yield to gov- 
ernment about twenty millions yearly, 
but compel the people to pay, in in- 
creased cost of iron used in transporta- 
tion alone, about fifty millions yearly. 
The entire revenue of government from 
tariff is about two hundred millions, 
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but we have to pay one hundred and 
twenty millions yearly in increased cost 
of operating railroads, and about forty- 
four millions more as interest on the 
increased cost of roads built since 
1863. 

If the actual cost of transportation 
has increased fully one half since 1860, 
it is evident that those roads must be 
most affected whose business is com- 
paratively small, because the larger the 
business done the less the cost per ton. 
The increased expense of 24,000 tons 
of iron yearly for maintenance of track 
on aroad like the Erie, at the prices 
of 1873, would be about $883,000, but 
falls upon a traffic amounting to 897,- 
446,728 tons moved one mile, and is 
therefore less than one tenth of one 
cent per ton per mile. But the increase 
in cost of only eight tons of iron per 
mile on a smaller road, like the Hart- 
ford, Providence and Fishkill, though 
amounting to only $ 36,408 yearly, falls 
upon a traffic of only 6,096,808 tons 
moved one mile, and is therefore about 
six tenths of one cent per ton per mile. 
From this illustration it will clearly ap- 
pear that the roads which do a large 
through business are affected very 
much less by any increase in the cost 
of transportation than the roads which 
do a smaller business and move freight 
a shorter average distance. It follows, 
also, that as the business of a road in- 
creases, either in number of tons moved 
or in average distance to which it is 
moved, the consequent reduction in cost 
of transportation per ton per mile more 
effectually neutralizes the increase in 
cost of transportation resulting from 
higher prices of materials. It is for 
this reason that the great trunk lines, 
whose traffic has vastly increased dur- 
ing the period since 1860, have been 
enabled, not only to maintain low rates, 
but even to reduce them, in spite of the 
great increase in cost of operating. 
Meanwhile the smaller roads, whose 
traffic has not increased as largely either 
in number of tons or average length 
of carriage, are forced by the increased 
cost of operating to charge higher rates. 
Thus the cause to which we have 
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pointed —a great increase in the cost 
of operating roads, and especially in 
the cost of iron — precisely fits the as- 
certained change of rates, and the con- 
sequent effect upon values of farms. 
It is of such a nature that, in spite of 
it, the great trunk lines, pushed by 
sharp competition with the water route 
and with each other, have been able 
to reduce their charges, while it has 
borne so heavily upon roads doinga 
smaller business, hauling shorter dis- 
tances, or more dependent upon local 
traffic, that, if their charges have not 
been raised one half, it is only because 
even to them a moderate increase of 
business has brought some degree 
of relief. 

Somewhat strangely, the farmers of 
the West have attempted to remedy 
this peculiar state of things by requir- 
ing that railroads shall not charge a 
less rate for large business or long dis- 
tances than for small business or short 
distances. ‘This is as if a surgeon, be- 
ing called to prescribe for an injured 
limb, should content himself with tell- 
ing the patient that he must not limp, 
or bear more weight on one leg than on 
the other. Undoubtedly, the railroads 
do limp. Government has crushed 
one leg with a tariff which makes light 
traffic and local business unnaturally 
expensive. But it will neither help 
them nor the public to require them to 
limp as much with the sound leg as 
with the injured one. 

It is not strange, nor is it discredita- 
ble to the farmers or the people of 
Western States, if the measures first 
tried for the remedy of existing evils 
prove to be mistakes. The regulation 
of railroads by public authority, in a 
country as large as this, is not an easy 
matter. The nature of railroad traffic, 
and the conditions under which it must 
be conducted, have been so little stud- 
ied and are so little understood that, 
when we begin to apply law to it. we 
are somewhat in the case of Voltaire’s 
doctors, who “put drugs of which they 
knew little into bodies of which they 
knew nothing.” But if all difficulties 
as to the framing and constitutionality 
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of a law could be avoided, and the 
principle for which the farmers con- 
tend could be applied in the best pos- 
sible manner to all the roads, what 
would be the effect ? 

That principle was very clearly 
stated in the recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois, in the Chicago 
and Alton case, in these words: “If a 
farmer is charged fifteen cents a bushel 
for shipping his corn to Chicago, is it 
just that the farmer who lives twenty 
miles nearer Chicago should be charged 
a higher sum? Certainly not, unless 
the railway company can show a pe- 
culiar state of affairs to justify the dis- 
crimination, and this must be some- 
thing more than the mere fact that 
there are competing lines at one point 
and not at the other.” The theory 
here is that distance alone should gov- 
ern the charge for transportation. But 
the fact is that the quantity of business 
done has a very material effect upon 
the cost of transportation. If a low 
rate from a competing point will secure 
a large increase of traffic, the actual 
cost per ton of doing that increased 
business is reduced, and the lower rate 
may yield a_ profit, though, on the 
smaller business of another point 
closely adjacent, the same rate would 
result in loss. A law which compels a 
company to equalize the rates from 
these points virtually forces the people 
who make the larger shipments to pay 
part of the actual cost for others who 
make the smaller. Hundreds of roads 
have been built in part by the aid of 
people who desired the advantage 
which competing lines would naturally 
give them; after they have paid for 
this advantage, must they also be taxed 
to pay part of the cost of transporta- 
tion for other people who have given 
nothing ? Will not the application of 
this principle put an end to efforts of 
people to secure competing lines for 
themselves, and thus check the build- 
ing of roads, and all the consequent 
increase in value of property? Cer- 
tainly, this is not what the farmers 
want. They want cheaper transpor- 
tation and more facilities, not less. 
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They certainly do not want to put an 
end to all competition. Yet one road 
or the other must be the shorter be- 
tween any two points; if the longer 
road cannot lower its rate to the com- 
peting point without corresponding re- 
duction to many others where less busi- 
ness is done, and where the reduction 
would cause loss, it will generally be 
unable to compete at all. The larger 
business is generally done at the com- 
peting points; is it not more for the 
good of the whole people that the low- 
est possible rate should be charged for 
the larger business, than that the larger 
business should be charged higher 
rates to pay some part of the cost of 
the smaller? Indeed, all the product 
of farms shipped to a distant market 
is moved from some competing point 
the greater part of the distance; to 
force competing points generally to 
pay a higher rate in order to get lower 
rates for the non-competing would be, 
in effect, to raise the charge for trans- 
porting the whole quantity the longer 
distance, in order to lower the charge 
for transporting a part of the quantity 
the shorter distance. That railroads 
may and often do outrageously abuse 
the monopoly which they hold at non- 
competing points is, doubtless true. 
But it does not follow that the public 
would be benefited by preventing all 
discrimination in favor of points at 
which the larger business is done. 
Nor would the whole people be bene- 
fited by an abolition of the present 
system, so far as that system involves 
lower rates for large business and long 
distances than for small business and 
short distances. 

The farmers of the West do not seem 
to have realized that the adoption of a 
pro rata rule, requiring all charges for 
transportation to be proportioned to 
distance in each State, would establish 
a fatal monopoly against themselves, 
and in favor of those who happen to 
own farms nearer the seaports or the 
water channels. Yet, if this principle, 
that distance alone should govern 
charges for transportation, is just and 
beneficial when applied to one State, 
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must it not be equally so when applied 
to all States alike? If the farmer who 
lives at a competing point in Illinois 
ought to pay a higher rate than actual 
cost for his traffic, in order that anoth- 
er farmer who lives at a non-compet- 
ing station twenty miles nearer may 
get a lower rate than the actual cost of 
his traffic, must not the farmer of IIli- 
nois also pay a higher rate to New 
York, in order that the farmer of Ohio 
may pay a lower? This would be the 
effect of a general application of the 
pro rata principle. In order to lower 
local rates and yet obtain a living in- 
come, many roads in each State must 
raise their through rates. The pres- 
ent average charge for transportation 
of all kinds of freight, over roads of all 
lengths, is about three cents and six 
tenths per ton per mile, as will presently 
be shown, and the average charge for 
grain all distances and over all roads 
about two cents and four tenths. If 
the roads should strictly equalize their 
rates for all distances, according to the 
average now charged for all, freight 
from Chicago to New York would cost 
$21.60 per ton, or 64 cents per bushel 
of wheat. Even if such rates did not 
depopulate that thriving city, they 
would at least put an end to wheat- 
growing in Illinois, except for home 
consumption. The average rate for 
all distances cannot be reduced low- 
er than a cent and a half per ton 
per mile. The charge for moving 
wheat from the wheat-fields of Illinois 
and Wisconsin now averages about 60 
cents per Ioo pounds — 15 cents at way 
rates 100 miles to Chicago, and 45 
cents at through rates goo miles thence 
to New York. At an equalized rate of 
one and one half cents per ton per mile 
for all distances, the farmer would in- 
deed pay only 7} cents per 109 pounds 
to Chicago, but he would pay 674 cents 
thence to New York, and 75 cents in all, 
and the loss of 15 cents would cost him 
$15 per acre in the value of wheat- 
land, and $39 per acre in the value of 
corn-land. True, the lake route would 
remain, but, the railroad competition 
being ended by which canal tolls were 
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forced down 12 cents per cental, would 
not a pressure of business greater than 
the capacity of the canal drive rates up 
again? There is no escape; corn is 
shipped at all from Illinois only be- 
cause there has been a discrimination 
in favor of Chicago, the chief compet- 
ing point at the West. To put an end 
to that discrimination, charging the ex- 
act average cost of transportation for 
all distances, would cost Illinois in the 
value of farms about $ 120,000,000, and 
Wisconsin about $56,000,000. Way 
rates 100 miles to Indianapolis average 
15 cents, and through rates thence 43 
cents per cental. All discrimination 
abolished, shipment to Indianapolis 
would cost only seven and one half 
cents, but for 838 miles thence 63 cents, 
or 70} cents in all; a loss of 12} cents 
per cental, $ 12.50 per acre in the value 
of wheat-land and $ 31 per acre in the 
value of corn-land, and for the State 
about sixty millions. Wheat now pays, 
from the great wheat-fields of Iowa and 
Minnesota, an average of 15 cents way 
freight to a point of shipment such as 
Burlington, and thence 60 cents per 
cental to New York. Abolish all dis- 
crimination, and the charge would be 
74 cents to Burlington; thence to 
New York, 1,122 miles, 84 cents ; total 
charge, 91} cents. If the farmers now 
find it hard to raise wheat at a profit, 
and burn corn for fuel, would they be 
aided by an addition of 16} cents 
per too pounds to their burdens? 
That vast field, the richest wheat-grow- 
ing region in the country, might as 
well be sown with salt but for a sys- 
tem of discriminations in favor of com- 
peting points and through _ traffic. 
Abolish that system, and the monop- 
oly which distance originally gave to 
farmers in Eastern States and near 
navigable waters, which the railroads 
have in part destroyed, would be re- 
stored. Except near the water, not a 
bushel of grain could be profitably 
grown, unless for home consumption, 
on any farm west of Cincinnati. 
Extravagant as are the rates often 
charged for short distances or to non- 
competing points, it must not be for- 
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gotten that the actual cost of transpor- 
tation in such cases is somewhat high- 
er than for long distances or points 
yielding larger traffic ; and if the more 
costly business does not pay for its 
own cost in moderately increased rates, 
the difference must be paid by some- 
body else. While suppressing the ex- 
tortion now practised, it is important 
not to create another, by compelling 
those who make large shipments to 
pay part of the cost for those who 
make small shipments. To the rail- 
road, along shipment is a large busi- 
ness. Short traffic, no matter how 
large, can be made profitable only by 
high rates. Ata profit of one fourth of 
a cent per ton per mile, a car moved 
two hundred miles a day would earn 
$5; the use of the same car for at least 
a day would be expended in moving a 
load ten miles, but it would yield 25 
cents. Freight receipts average 72 
per cent of the whole; they must 
therefore pay 72 per cent of the inter- 
est on $50,000, the average cost of the 
road per mile, at seven per cent, $ 2,520 
yearly per mile ; five freight cars to the 
mile, the average number, must there- 
fore earn $504 each, or $1.38 a day. 
Evidently, increase of long shipments 
means profit, even at low rates. But 
without higher rates for short cistan- 
ces, increase of such shipments means 
heavier loss to the road. Even in 
Chicago, the usual charge for loading a 
car at the elevators is two dollars, or 
20 cents per ton; the average cost of 
loading and unloading can hardly be 
less than 33 cents. For a trip of a 
thousand miles, this is only one thirti- 
eth of the cost; for a trip of ten miles 
it is nearly eighty per cent of the cost, 
use of car not included. Inspection 
of returns of 88 railroads at the East, 
28 at the West, and 11 at the South, 
whose statements for 1871 are com- 
plete, shows that those which moved 
freight an average distance of ten miles 
or less, charged an average rate of 
nine and one tenth cents per ton per 
mile, and yet yielded only $1,112 net 
earnings per mile, less than two per 
cent on average cost. Those moving 
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freight an average distance of ten to 
twenty miles charged six and eight 
tenths cents, and yielded only $970 per 
mile net earnings. All these are East- 
ern roads ; full returns are given for 
only one Western or Southern road 
having a ton-mileage less than 39 miles. 
Those moving freight above forty 
miles each, from the three sections, 
compare thus with each other and the 
Eastern short roads : — 


Average 

Distance. Charge. Earnings. 
27 Eastern, 75 miles. 3.13 cts. $3,152 
28 Western, 116 ‘ a6 © 2,162 
11 Southern, 79 ‘ sig “* 1,886 
61 Eastern, amt | go5 31,8135 


Evidently the Eastern roads, in pro- 
portion to distance of carriage, pay 
better at a lower charge than the 
Western or Southern having a larger 
business, and yet the 61 Eastern roads 
carrying freight each an average dis- 
tance less than 40 miles, and all an av- 
erage of twenty miles and seven tenths, 
charge 5.95 cents per ton per mile, and 
yield barely three per cent on their 
average cost. Taking the Eastern 
roads separately, and putting in groups 
those whose ton-mileage is below ten 
miles, from ten to twenty, and so on, 
the average ton-mileage, rate of charge, 
and net earnings per mile of each 
group are as follows : — 


Ton- Net 
Mileage. Charge. Earnings. 
12 roads below 10 6% 9.10 $1,112 
my (OS 10- 20 13 6.80 979 
ma Se 20- 30 25 4:79 2,078 
rm “ go— 45 833 3-90 2,209 
rn) 40- 60 49 3.50 3,200 
zo * 60- 80 6634 3.35 1,825 
re 80 - 100 86 2.25 2,241 
a ‘ vovera06 159 1.69 7,596 


The regularity of decrease in rate 
charged corresponds with a general 
law governing all railway service, name- 
ly, cost of loading and unloading and 
fixed expenses being the same wheth- 
er the trip is long or short, cost of 
transportation per ton per mile regu- 
larly decreases as distance increases, 
being cost of haulage plus fixed cost, 
divided by the number of miles: Thus, 
if cost of loading and unloading be 
33 cents, and other items of fixed cost 
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27 cents, per ton, the actual cost of 
haulage (maintenance of track, repairs, 
etc., included) being eighty-three hun- 
dredths of one cent per ton per mile, 
the cost for different distances will 
be 83-+60 cents divided by distance, 
thus : — 


Haulage. Fixed. Total. 

10 miles 83 6.00 6 83 
ao * -83 3.00 3.83 
ge ‘* 83 2.00 2.83 
ao: -83 150 2.33 
so ** 33 1.20 2.03 
6o * +83 1.00 1.83 
So “ 83 “75 1.58 
Too. +83 .60 1.43 
mo “* 83 .40 1.23 
zoo ‘“* +83 +30 113 
yoo ** +83 +20 1-03 
4oo * 83 15 +98 
goo «(f 83 as 95 
1000“ +83 +06 -89 


Comparison with the figures above 
given shows that this estimate of cost 
corresponds fairly with the average 
charges for different distances, suppos- 
ing that about 66 per cent of those 
charges represents actual cost, and 33 
per cent interest and profits on capital. 
The charges on Western roads, how- 
ever, follow a higher rate, excepting 
the main-trunk lines, on which compe- 
tition with the water route has pushed 
the average of charges very low. For 
comparison, six of these roads may 
be classed together as ‘competing 
routes,” —the Lake Shore, Fort 
Wayne, Cleveland C. C. and Indianapo- 
lis, Atlantic and Great Western, In- 
dianapolis and Saint Louis, and Great 
Western of Canada. In another class, 
called Eastern trunk roads, may be 
placed the four Eastern roads having a 
ton-mileage over 100, — the New York 
Central, Erie, Pennsylvania, and Bos- 
tonand Albany. In another class the 
remaining Western roads having a ton- 
mileage over 100 may be placed ; name- 
ly, the Chicago and Rock Island, North- 
western, Burlington and Quincey, Illi- 
nois Central, Ohio and Mississippi, 
Hannibal and St. Joseph, Burlington 
and Missouri River, Kansas Pacific, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul, and Western 
Union. In a fourth group are all 
Southern roads, having a ton-mileage 
of too or over,-—the Atlantic, Missis- 
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sippi and Ohio, the Orange and Ma- 
nassas, Mobile and Ohio, and Louis- 
ville and Nashville. Other roads in 
each section do a large business, but 
did not publish full statistics for 1871. 
These groups compare with each other, 
and with other roads, thus : — 


6 Competing routes, 163 1.39 $2,658 
4 Eastern Trunk, 159 1.69 7,590 
ro Western ‘“ 147 2.54 2,782 
4 Southern “ 120 3.99 1,666 
12 Western (below 100), 78 370 1,043 
56 Eastern (20-100), 4I 382 2,431 
29 Eastern below 20, 19 7 80 1,029 


The twenty-four trunk roads do the 
lion’s share of the business. They 
extend about 13,000 miles, and upon 
them the whole traffic of the country 
largely depends. Of these, the South- 
ern roads, with low ton-mileage and 
high rates, yield about four per cent on 
their average cost. The six compet- 
ing routes of the West, though charg- 
ing a lower rate than any other group, 
do an enormous business, and yield 
about five per cent of cost. But the 
ten Western roads, which gather the 
grain and move it to the lakes or points 
of shipment, though doing a large busi- 
ness, and yielding over five per cent 
of cost for the whole group, charge an 
average rate of two and a half cents, 
with an average ton-mileage of 147 
miles. Judged by comparison with the 
six “competing routes,” the charges 
on these ten grain-gatherers could be 
very much reduced. Finally, the four 
Eastern trunk roads charge one cent 
and seven tenths, with an average ton- 
mileage of 159 miles, and yield over 
ten per cent on their cost, —the Erie 
alone falling below, while the others 
exceed that average. The New York 
Central route to Chicago yielded in 
1871 over twelve per cent, the Penn- 
sylvania route 17 per cent, the Chi- 
cago, Burlington, and Quincy, 15 per 
cent, the Chicago and Alton 16 per cent, 
the Chicago and Rock Island, ro per 
cent, and the Illinois Central and North- 
western, 8 per cent. On the other 
hand, the great majority of railroads 
yield less than ordinary interest on the 
investment, and very many, though 
charging high rates which only turn 
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business away from them to roads able 
to underbid them, still barely pay run- 
ning expenses and interest on bonds. 
With them, high charges result less 
from greed than from need. The few 
roads strong enough to reduce rates, in 
spite of an increase of one half in the 
cost of transportation, have gathered 
up so much of the business that the 
weaker, upon which the increased cost 
falls far more heavily, barely live, though 
charging higher rates. Examination 
of charges and receipts thus confirms 
the conclusion hitherto suggested: that 
only a few roads of large traffic are able 
to bear, without increase of charges, the 
extraordinary burdens which the tariff 
imposes. In this, as in many other 
respects, the protective system follows 
the Scriptural rule, To him that hath 
shall be given, and from him that hath 
not shall be taken even that which he 
hath.” In effect, upon railroads, as 
upon individuals, it ‘makes the rich 
richer and the poor poorer.” 

This review shows that, while high 
charges on short roads and for short 
distances, especially since the cost of 
transportation has been so much in- 
creased, are within certain limits un- 
avoidable, unless benevolent human 
beings can be found who will build and 
run railroads at pecuniary loss, and for 
pay be satisfied with the smiles of 
an approving conscience, nevertheless 
there are very grave abuses which re- 
quire a remedy. It shows, particular- 
ly, that the charges on the chief grain- 
gathering roads of the West, for short 
distances, and from non-competing 
points, must be far beyond any reason- 
able estimate of cost and fair profit. For 
on these roads the average charge for 
all distances, two and one half cents, is 
eighty-two per cent higher than the 
average on the great competing roads 
Eastward, nor is the difference in ton- 
mileage or business done enough to 
excuse an excess so great. Moreover, 
the rates on through freight on these 
same roads have been moderately low ; 
if this part of the traffic is done at one 
cent anda half, while the average for 
all traffic is two cents and a half, it fol- 
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lows that the charges to non-competing 
points must be three and one half or 
more. Plainly, the monopoly which a 
false system of taxation gives to a few 
roads is here abused by some, wher- 
ever communities are found dependent 
upon a single route. 

But it is equally clear that the reme- 
dy is to be sought, not in less compe- 
tition, but in more of it. Competition 
alone has prompted and enabled the 
great grain-bearing roads to the East- 
ward to wrest a large share of business 
from the water route, and to reduce 
rates,in spite of great increase in cost 
of operating. To that competition 
alone we owe it that a tariff which has 
made iron cost $85 per ton, has not 
also made wheat-growing west of Cin- 
cinnati and corn-growing west of the 
Alleghanies wholly unprofitable. Com- 
petition alone has prompted the build- 
ing of thousands of miles of railway at 
the West, multiplying competing points, 
and striking the shackles of monopoly 
from hundreds of thousands of farmers. 
Not less, but more of it, is needed. No 
“cast-iron ”’ law, which denies freedom 
of competition in low rates, can serve 
the farmer or the public. A graduated 
maximum, so adjusted (somewhat upon 
the principle of the table of cost else- 
where given) that no road could charge 
far above the actual cost for a given 
distance with reasonable profit added, 
might serve to put an end to serious 
abuses of power by some roads. But 
the farmer, of all men, should guard 
well against any restriction which 
would prevent the reduction of rates, 
wherever competition prompts it, by 
requiring as a condition a correspond- 
ing reduction to many other points at 
which no profitable enlargement of 
business would follow. Still less can 
it be the interest of the farmer to 
frighten capital, proverbially timid, to 
drive it from Western investments, 
and thus to prevent that increase of 
railroad facilities upon which, as facts 
have shown, the value of Western 
farms so largely depends. 

But no possible change in rates of 
freight which can be reached by State 
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legislation, by pressure of public opin- 
ion, or even by a miraculous Chris- 
tianization of railway managers, can 
do as much good as the removal of 
unjust and unnecessary burdens now 
imposed by the tariff. After all, free- 
dom is the short road to many bless- 
ings. The ten great grain-gathering 
roads now make net earnings of about 
eighteen millions yearly. No one will 
propose that either of them should be 
deprived of all earnings by any regula- 
tion. Yetifall of them should be com- 
pelled so to reduce charges as to make 
no profits whatever, the sum taken 
from the actual cost of transportation 
would be less than the necessary in- 
crease of expense of operating these 
roads alone. That tariff removed, not 
these roads only, but a multitude of 
others, now crippled by the excessive 
cost of operating, would compete for the 
Western traffic. The cost of building 
additional roads would be reduced; the 
same capital which now builds two 
miles to 100,000 acres, would suffice to 
build three miles, and give the West- 
ern farms during the next decade one 
half greater increase in value. No 
other remedy applies to the weaker as 


well as to the stronger roads; the 
many which now charge high rates 


because they cannot help it, if relieved 
of one half of the present cost of oper- 
ating, would have every inducement as 
well as opportunity to reduce rates, 
and struggle for a share of the traffic 
now denied them. It is not extrava- 
gant to say that a reduction of iron to 
the prices of 1860 —at which the fur- 
naces increased and the mills made 
large profits — would add one thou- 
sand millions to the value of Western 
farms, by consequent reduction in the 
cost of transportation alone. 

This remedy, the only complete and 
effectual one, is also :the very one 
which the farmers only can attain. 
On this question, political parties will 
never be formed until the West learns 
that it can elect a President without 
the aid of Pennsylvania. But, among 
the farmers, there is but little diversity 
of opinion on this question, and if it 
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were generally understood there would 
be none. They shrink from grappling 
with it only because they are atraid of 
“politics.” In due time they will 
learn that the less they have to do 
with politics, the more it hurts them. 
The grave responsibilities of self-gov- 
ernment cannot be shirked by any 
class of citizens, Those who blindly 
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follow any party, and thus suffer others 
to do their thinking, and practically 
their voting for them, will, in the end, 
find themselves robbed. It is in the 
nature of things, that, if a people in- 
trusted with the power of self-govern- 
ment do not take care to govern them- 
selves, somebody else will govern — 
and plunder them. 
W. M. Grosvenor. 
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NCE on a time, a cunning artist drew 
A picture, so divinely fair 
That each beholder’s wonder grew and grew, 
Beholding loveliness so rare. 


And while we waited, with expectant hush, 
To see the crowning light laid on, 
One sweep the painter gave with lifted brush, 


And all the marvel seemed undone. 


But only seemed, for, through our summers must 
That fairy-freighted hammock swing 

To measured cadence of the sea, that just 
One rhythmic name is murmuring. 


And from a gable-window looking down, 
Forever wistful eyes shall view 

The dainty foot, and shadowy eyes, and gown 
Of gauze, diaphanous and blue. 


And summer moons must ever softly touch 
Each golden coil upon that head ; 

For we, her lovers, will not yield so much 
As one pale, silken, shining thread. 


For, having once bestowed this wondrous gift, 
The hand that gave may not withdraw ; 

So long as light shall change and shadows shift, 
So long shall live rare Marjorie Daw. 


Eunice Ie. Contstock. 
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MR. DEFOREST’S NOVELS. 


V HAT novels have we? 

Descending from the high place 
where stand the works of our pre-emi- 
nent literary artist, Hawthorne, and 
excluding from present consideration 
all foreign novels, Jet us cull our libra- 
ry for a dozen American tales,— Amer- 
ican in authorship, character, and mdse 
en sccnve. It is a difficult task where 
there are so many of proximate rank, 
and yet, where judgment fails to decide 
differences, we may leave the choice to 
our own affections. 

After writing fifty names with scratch- 
ings and additions, we copy, exactly in 
the state of mind with which the shiv- 
ering, long-hesitating bather at length 
plunges into the water, this list: Mar- 
garet, Last of the Mohicans, Typee, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Rutledge, Virginia 
Comedians, Queechy, Elsie Venner, 
Hannah Thurston, Horse Shoe Robin- 
son, Kate Beaumont. From what we 
want, hope for, and believe shall come, 
i. e. the great singer, humorist, and 
teacher with zs story, to what we 
have, is no disheartening fall. From 
that ideal best to our possessed good 
is not so far. 

The last in our Jist, and the other 
works by the same author, J. W. De- 
Forest, show, notwithstanding faults 
and shortcomings, indications of some- 
thing fresh, strong, and advancing. As 
you go from one work to another of 
the author, your early inclination to 
like him grows until you have the as- 
surance that he is more than a talent- 
ed writer, —a straight, broad, truthful 
man gifted with the twin honesties, 
moral_and mental; that he isa good 
type ofan American, not a Bostonian, 
not a Chicagoan, not a New-Yorker, 
not a Charlestonian ; artistic, but not 
too scholarly; a man probably of as 
much action and travel as of imagina- 
tion and study, writing with a strong, 
broad-nibbed pen that sometimes per- 
haps blots from coarseness, yet occa- 


sionally refines its lines to delicate 
elegance. What he has written is our 
subject, and yet most irresistibly we 
draw first an idea of the writer; so the 
reader of the books we write of finds 
himself doing. Whether that speaks 
more strongly for the man or for the 
author we need not stop to consider. 

The author of Kate Beaumont be- 
gan authorship in 1856 with Oriental 
Acquaintance; or, Letters from Syria, 
followed by European Acquaintance, 
another book of travel, in 185g. Be- 
tween the two came his first novel, 
Witching Times, printed as a serial 
in Putnam’s Monthly, fifteen years 
ago. His next novel, Sea Cliff, was 
published in 1859. Miss Ravenel’s 
Conversion from Secession to Loyalty 
appeared in 1867; Overland, in 1871; 
Kate Beaumont also in 1871: the form- 
er written for The Galaxy, the latter 
for The Atlantic. At present we find 
a story of his called The Wetherel Affair 
running in the Galaxy and Honest 
John Vane in these pages. 

Beside these, Mr. DeForest has 
been a prolific writer of short tales for 
the magazines. We have looked up 
more than thirty since 1863, not in- 
cluding his notable series a few years 
ago in Harper's Magazine, entitled 
Sketches of Bureau Life. Many of 
these are certainly among the very 
best of our American magazine stories, 
and a portion of them have, beside 
their literary merit, value as materials 
for future history, so admirably do they 
portray the manner of life, tone of 
thought, ete., of certain portions of our 
country; whilst there is a literalness of 
surroundings —descriptions of scen- 
ery, war records, and political influ- 
ences ——that is wonderfully honest. 
There seems to have been a cause for 
each tale. The reader’s imagination 
works more than the writer’s; the lat- 
ter’s strength is to observe closely, 
keenly, and humorously, and then re- 
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count easily, picturesquely, and con- 
scientiously. The great gap of work 
between 1859 and 1868 is probably ac- 
counted for by Mr. DeForest’s three 
or four years of field service in the 
army, where he rose to be major, and 
afterward his several years of depart- 
ment and bureau duty. But those 
years carried him from the level of 
Witching Times and Sea Cliff to that 
which he now occupies ; and each ad- 
vance of his, whether through the ram- 
ble of a story or the march of a novel, 
has been an ascent, an exhibition of 
new health and power. 

The style and field of Mr. DeForest 
before and since the war are widely 
separated. 

Southern life or the extremes and 
colors of Southern character, and the 
new stage, founded on the Rebellion, of 
tragedy and passion on which even the 
average humanity of our diverse Ameri- 
canisms displays depth, humor, and 
picturesqueness unsuspected before, 
furnish material and opportunities most 
adequate to Mr. DeForest’s vigorous 
art. We have suggestions of his forte 
in the stories Parole d’Honneur (Har- 
per’s, August, 1868), The Cclored Mem- 
ber (Galaxy, March, 1872), An Inde- 
pendent Kuklux (Galaxy, April, 1872), 
A Gentleman of an Old School (Atlan- 
tic, May, 1868), and complete proof 
of it in the novel, Kate Beaumont. 
But before the war his work was less 
assured, had less individuality. Now 
we sometimes think ofhim asa Hogarth 
with the pen: then there was an ¢/lu- 
ence of Balzac, as we have imagined, 
perhaps unjustly, in the best book of 
his old era, Sea Cliff; or, The Mystery 
of the Westervelts. It is the story of a 
“second circle of New York society” 
family and their guests at the Wester- 
yvelts’ country-place on the Sound. Mr. 
Louis Fitz Hugh, who has made the ac- 
quaintance of the Westervelts in Eu- 
rope, goes to call on them at Sea Cliff, 
and an old sexadresse for the Misses Wes- 
tervelts (he is uncertain for which), re- 
vived by this visit, induces him to take 
summer quarters in the neighboring 
village of Rockford. At his first call 
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he overhears a conversation that intro- 
duces the mystery, at first supposed 
to be Mr. Westervelt’s cruelty to his 
wife. 

Mr. Somerville, a beau of utmost 
elegance, savoir-faire, fascination, and 
suavity, a man of personal force and 
beauty, of talent and address, is a guest 
of the Westervelts and the Mephis- 
topheles of the story,— a coarse, cruel, 
mean brute, to whom respectable birth, 
early associations, worldly experience, 
and adroit talents have lent the dis- 
guise of a society-knight. Mr. Somer- 
Ville is a lawyer by profession, and was, 
before Mrs. Westervelt’s marriage, her 
guardian, Now this lady is a weak, 
vain woman of kind intentions, and was 
in her girlhood very pretty. An uncle 
of wealth had adopted her, and indulged 
her in extravagance. It was supposed 
that this uncle would will his property 
to her; but when Somerville, his lawyer, 
discovered, a short time before the old 
man’s death, that the money would go 
to others, the Van Leers, and only ten 
thousand to the girl, he, by the influ- 
ence of his talents, his attentions, and 
a course of flattery and duplicity, en- 
trapped his ward into altering the un- 
cle’s will. This crime committed, al- 
most against her intention, she became 
the villain’s victim for life, he finding 
the means for gambling and debauch- 
ery by plucking the poor woman of 
purse and jewelry, holding over her as 
his scourge, all the time, her crime. 
Loving the man whom she afterwards 
married, — Mr. Westervelt, —she is 
obliged to hide her slavery from her 
family, whilst she must admit the vil- 
lain who governs her to the society of 
her step-daughters and to the constant 
hospitality of her home. Fitz Hugh's 
love for Mary Westervelt brings about 
the dénouement, when Somerville, 
overtaken and defeated in an attempt 
to compromise by false appearances 
the reputation of Mary Westervelt, 
either that he might force her to marry 
him or gain a firmer hold than ever on 
the unhappy family, threatens Mrs. 
Westervelt, before all her family and 
guests and those who would force him 
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ignominiously from the house, with 
an exposure of her crime. Then Som- 
erville leaves them for a time, and Mrs. 
Westervelt writes a full confession of 
her wrong and its entailed misery and 
disgrace. Delirium follows her con- 
fession, and having in some way man- 
aged to lure Somerville on with a prom- 
ise to elope with him, she climbs from 
her sick-room when Somerville comes 
for her, and when he would receive her 
in his arms she stabs him to death, 
and rushes to the river where she 
drowns herself. 5 

The story, revolting as it may seem 
in such bare detail, is managed with 
great skill and delicacy, and its dra- 
matic situations are relieved by much 
that is brilliant and amusing. Mary 
and Genevieve Westervelt are attract- 
ive characters, sufficiently individual- 
ized and evolved for the action required 
of them, — Mary very lovely, Genevieve 
very clever and fascinating, with the 
fresh personal graces and naive philos- 
ophies of seventeen. They are set off 
admirably by Mrs. Van Leer, the char- 
acter, we think, of the novel ; she is the 
natural, beguiling woman of superficial 
society, full of health, spirits, audacity, 
anda certain high animal beauty ; her 
coquettish wiles bewitching, if not 
misleading; a virtuous Vivien suggest- 
ing wrong, yet restrained from it by 
a something more amiable than fear ; 
flirting with Somerville and with Fitz 
Hugh, yet never looked upon with any 
jealousy by her large, thick-headed, 
kind-hearted Beeotian husband, Henry 
Van Léer. 

To the anxious eyes of Fitz Hugh, 
who has discovered through an acci- 
dent that it is Mary Westervelt whom 
he loves, the mystery of Sea Cliff 
changes from Mr.and Mrs. Westervelt 
to Somerville and Genevieve, then to 
Somerville and Mrs. Van Leer, to 
transfer itself to Somerville and Mary, 
before it is cleared up by the final trage- 
dy. Through all this the sisters are 
learning to fear Somerville and suspect 
him more and more of some wicked 
power over their step-mother. These 
complications are admirably used by 
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the author. The issue of the events 
subjecting Genevieve to Fitz Hugh’s 
anxious suspicions brings Mrs. Van 
Leer to suspect Fitz Hugh of trifling 


with her “little cousin Genevieve.” 
The scene gives such a _ picture of 


Mrs. Van Leer that we must quote 
it: ‘Before we could turn, Mrs. 
Van Leer bounded upon us, holding 
up her dress to a very unnecessary 
altitude as she crossed the flower- 
beds. She laughed outrageously at 
first, and then shook her little fist in 
my face with simulated anger. She 
caught my arm and dragged me away, 
hurrying me, chattering all the way, 
down the shrubbiest walks of the gar- 
den, and stopped ina grape arbor where 
we were concealed, alike from the house 
and from our late companions. ‘* Now 
tell me all about it,’ said she; ‘con- 
fess the whole extent of your wicked- 


ness.’ ‘There is nothing to confess, 
ma’am. Iam innocent as these holly- 
hocks.’ ‘What a veg-etable you are! 


What little innocent po-sy! But now 
tell me, did you flirt ve-ry badly 2?) Why 
did n’t you take one of your age?) Why 
didn’t you take me, for exam-ple?’” 

Fitz Hugh denies any flirtation, and 
the dialogue proceeds until Mrs. Van 
Leer says: “*Now do confess. Well, 
I must buy your secret of you, then. 
Now, don’t be too hard upon me.’ 
She had kept hold of my arm all the 
while, and she now leaned upon it 
heavily, while her manner became still 
more frolicsome and coquettish. It 
was as I had repeatedly seen her try 
to allure Somerville ; and I half forgot 
my previous embarrassment in this 
new one, which was ridiculously per- 
plexing. ‘Come,’ she continued, ‘I 
would do won-ders to persuade you 
to confess.’ She brought up her right 
hand, joined it to her left, and clasped 
both together over my arm.” 

The dialogue goes on brightly. A 
change from the first topic leads Mrs. 
Van Leer to say, “* Don’t you believe 
that the strong-minded women are 
right? Don’t you think that we ought 
to stand upon a level with men?’ 

“Ofcourse. Why don’t you? Why 
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did n’t you grow six feet high, as I did? 
What made you stop just when your 
head had got up to my shoulder ?’” 

““* 7s my head just up to your shoul- 
der?’ she replied. ‘ Really, I think 
it must be higher. Let us measure.’ 
She laid her head against the shoulder 
in question, raised it again, gave mea 
glance of provoking coquettishness, 
and sighed. ‘How hum-bling!’ she 
said, ‘1 admit my littleness. Please 
go on, what about the strong-minded 
women ?’ 

“*Q you veteran, seasoned, reckless 
flirt!’ I thought. ‘1 wish your Poti- 
phar was here to make you let go of 
me.’ 

“My voice was getting quite husky 
with embarrassment, but clearing it 
with a hem (which made her laugh), I 
launched desperately into my subject. 
‘A strong-minded — ha — woman, in- 
deed! I don’t believe they are serious 
in their professions. If they are, why 
not begin at the bottom and set things 
right in the animal kingdom first ? 
Why don’t they get up a charitable so- 
ciety for sewing manes on the lionesses, 
and giving the peahens as splendid tails 
as the peacocks?’ 

“* Perhaps we don’t want to meddle 
with the dirty birds and beasts,’ inter- 
rupted my companion. 

“*Tf they could only induce the male 
parrot not to wear finer feathers than 
the female, and persuade the cock not 
to crow louder or fight better than the 
pullet, we might be shamed into the 
modest example set us by our infe- 
riors. We should reduce our stature 
to five feet two, speak treble, and be 
afraid of thunder.’ 

“<Q, diseust-ing!’ said she. ‘I 
would n’t have such a man about me.’ 

“¢Exactly. Now don’t you see, Mrs. 
Delilah, how absurd it is in you to want 
to cut off the strength-bearing locks of 
Samson?’ 

“Ah, but ¢#7s Mrs. Delilah does n’t 
want to cut them off. The most isa 
wish to have just such locks herself.’ 

“«* Well, raise them, but then be con- 
tented ; don’t expect us to admire you 
then for the delicate curls of womanli- 
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ness that you have thrown away. Now 
would n’t you much rather have a hus- 
band ?’ 

““To be sure I would, or a beau, 
either,’ she replied, bending her head 
as if in laughter, so as to let her braids 
sweep my shoulder. Driven to reck- 
lessness, I turned upon the indiscreet 
yet really cold-blooded creature, and 
uttered certain remarks, perfectly prop- 
er I maintain in themselves, but odi- 
ous to the average sense of propriety 
on this side of the Atlantic, — the true 
sphere of woman, — the pains and glo- 
ries of maternity ; and I expressed my- 
self in the plainest English. I discov- 
ered that the most heedless of hoydens 
may be a prude, just as the most bois- 
terous of bullies may be a coward. 
Mrs. Van Leer took off one hand from 
my arm, then the other, and finally 
stood a full yard away from me, al- 
though she laughed heartily.” 

We have hinted in a not confident 
way of a soupcon of Balzac in the avze 
bellum DeForest; but it might be said 
with more justice to our author’s genius 
that New England for the whole year 
of a novel is too dull and bleak for its 
temperament, and he must give some 
season of his romance to a clime nearer 
the tropics. Sea Cliffis a book that its 
publishers should not suffer to be out 
of print, though it was written four- 
teen years ago, and its author can do 
better things to-day. 

In his first novel after the war — 
Miss Ravenel’s Conversion from Se- 
cession to Loyalty — we have an inter- 
esting story narrated naturally, without 
straining or sensation, and without drags 
of dulness or flights of inflation, whilst 
the characters, recognized by every-day 
experience, are faithfully drawn, warm- 
ly colored, and always filled with life. 
There is no subtle psychology ; at least 
our author does not s¢#dy that science 
with his characters and us before him, 
as many do, but proves his knowledge 
of it. so far as it is necessary, by the 
growth of his creatures and the acts of 
their lives. But above all, we find 
American feeling and thought and his- 
tory as the war expressed them, viewed 
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too from different sides, concisely 77- 
pressing us. It is an harmonious novel, 
the very air of character and represen- 
tation true to the accompaniment of 
time and events. Moreover, there is a 
salubrious satire, a presentation of our- 
selves as others see us, freshening every 
page of the story. Mr. Colburne, a 
young lawyer of New Boston — we take 
the liberty of translating it New Haven 
— meets in his native city some time in 
1861 a Miss Ravenel of New Orleans, 
a vivid secessionist, who has been 
forced to leave home with her father, a 
professor in the Medical College of New 
Orleans, because of his position as a 
Unionist. The Professor, we are told, 
is a Southern-born man, but, except in 
warmth of heart and suavity of man- 
ners, he reasons, feels, and acts as the 
truest Yankee; seeing the faults of his 
alleged people with the utmost sever- 
ity, and exposing them with scathing 
frankness. So, although such an ex- 
ception is possible, his construction 
weakens the book a bit, we think. Miss 
Ravenel at that time is merely a very 
pretty, bright, well-bred girl, but we 
imagine the possibilities of a lovely 
womanly character, such as is evolved 
by the events of her romance. She is 
devoted to her father, but is a ready 
champion of /er South. Early in Col- 
burne’s acquaintance with the Ravenels, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Carter appears on 
the New Haven scene. He isa Vir- 
ginian, of the F. F. V’s. on his father’s 
side, a West- Pointer, with several 
years’ service, years ago, in the regular 
army, but now holding a volunteer com- 
mission from the Governor of Barataria 
(Connecticut), his mother’s native State. 
He is in New Haven on sick leave, 
but busy seeking to induce the Govern- 
or to inaugurate a militia system like 
that of Prussia, etc., etc. The Colonel 
has given up his father’s State, be- 
cause, having been educated a United 
States soldier and a follower of Scott, 
he is a disbeliever in the State right 
of secession. The tie of birth was not 
the only one to have held him to the 
South. “He had married a wife and 
certain appertaining human property in 
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Louisiana; and although he had buried 
the first, and dissolved the second (as 
Cleopatra did her pearls) in the wine- 
cup, it was reasonable to suppose that 
they had exercised an establishing in- 
fluence on his character; for what 
Yankee even was ever known to remain 
an Abolitionist after having once tasted 
the pleasure of living by the labor of 
others ?”” Moreover, the high powers of 
the secession movement, knowing Car- 
ter’s courage and professional ability, 
had sought to seduce him into treason 
by earnest persuasions and flattering 
blandishments, but had failed. Confi- 
dently and cheerfully he elects to fight 
for his old flag and his whole country. 
Yet this cavalier, what was he? This 
cultivated soldier and man of high 
birth, how did he live? A regular 
wine-bibber, though seldom drunk, a 
gambler occasionally for amusement, 
an adulterer — yet — yet, a man of ten- 
der heart, of generous impulses, of 
scrupulous professional or, say, con- 
ventional honor, susceptible of rever- 
ence for purity and righteousness, an 
undaunted soldier, passionate for the 
honor of the service, bitterly hating 
cowards, who long struggles against 
demeaning himself by bowing down to 
corrupt politicians for professional pro- 
motion. Now this Colonel Carter, the 
personage of the novel, certainly, and 
one of the most symmetrically modelled 
we think of all Mr. DeForest’s crea- 
tions, we try to present in a few words, 
whilst it takes, as it should, the whole 
story to adjust in one figure the con- 
tradictions of his nature ; to reprobate 
the school he is of and his evil ca- 
reer, yet make us feel a_ brotherly 
tenderness for him whilst his errors 
harm only himself; to follow him with 
hopes of his regeneration under the 
sweet governance, which for a period 
promises much; to make us despise 
him when he injures the pure woman 
who entirely loves him, never suspect- 
ing his wickedness; and to make us 
pity him when he dies a gallant soldier, 
though the brute had long ago won the 
victory over the man. Admirably com- 
plete, we say, is Mr. DeForest’s por- 
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trayal of this character,— the type of 
that brilliant, dangerous class, not 
more common, though perhaps more 
conspicuous, in America than in other 
countries, —that class of the splendid 
fellow! This one is unmistakably 
American, peculiarly individualized by 
birth, by his time and his associations. 

Whilst we see fora short time the 
quizzical side of New Haven, — the 
square, trim houses, the stiff, careful 
taste, the timid hospitality, the strong 
sympathy with right, the enthusiasm in 
matters of conscience, the cliques, the 
top crust of president and professors, the 
maiden belles of thirty and more, and 
the beaux of college boys, etc., etc., — 
Mr. Colburne falls in love with Miss 
Ravenel, and Colonel Carter begins seri- 
ously to admire that young lady, who, 
besides looking somewhat like his late 
wife, “had a charming mixture of girl- 
ish frankness and of the thorough-bred 
society air which he considered indis- 
pensable toa lady.” Then came Bull 
Run, the wounding of the Colonel, the 
raising of his new regiment in New 
Haven, and Colburne’s appointment as 
captain under Carter. The regiment 
goes to New Orleans, having, after a 
couple of months at Ship Island, fol- 
lowed the track of the great Farragut. 
In the summer succeeding General But- 
ler’s recovery of New Orleans, Profes- 
sor Ravenel obtains a permit from the 
government to return to his Southern 
‘home, and on a certain scorching day 
in June knocks at the door of a house 
assigned to Captain Colburne as his 
quarters, —an elegantly furnished little 
house which had once belonged to a 
gentleman now a captain in the Rebel 
service. Colburne is out, but the door 
is opened by his second lieutenant, and 
we, with Professor Ravenel, are intro- 
duced to Lieutenant Cornelius Van 
Zandt of Company I, Tenth Regiment 
Barataria Volunteers, “ ofan old Knick- 
erbocker family, one of the aboriginal 
Peter Stuyvesant Knickerbockers at 
your service, sir,” a dark-visaged, Hee- 
nan-shaped man, with the ringing bass 
voice of a Susini, and with an elaborate, 
boisterous, ostentatious courtesy of man- 
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ner, which puzzled the Doctor, “who 
could not decide whether he was a born- 
and-bred gentleman or a professional 
gambler.” This reprobate son of a very 
respectable New York family, as we 
soon learn from Captain Colburne’s con- 
versation with the Doctor, “is a very 
valuable officer, though when drunk, not 
an uncommon event, the drunkest man 
since the discovery of alcohol. He is 
n’t drunk to-day. He has not had 
above two quarts of sherry this morning. 
I Jet him have that to keep him from 
swallowing camphene.” This Van Zandt 
is a good specimen of DeForest’s many 
briefly and boldly drawn side charac- 
ters with a necessary 7é/e to play whilst 
they make color in certain situations 
and set off the prominent actors. The 
interview between the simple-minded 
Doctor and Lieutenant Van Zandt, be- 
fore the Captain enters, is capital. The 
amusingly wicked, hilarious, dashing 
lieutenant is admirably contrasted with 
the good, old-fashioned man of science. 
We beg our readers to turn to this scene 
and conversation. There is the liveli- 
est action and most mischievous witti- 
ness init, and the dialogue and situa- 
tions are in the author’s most sparkling 
mood ;-—reckless, vinous Van Zandt 
pouring down the choicest wine of the 
Soulé cellar and pouring out on the 
innocent old professor a stream of 
revelation that shocks and perplexes 
his simple moral sense. 

Coarse, ‘the reader may think, as he 
reads that chapter, —a coarse study. 
True, but necessary to show the New 
Orleans and army scene. There is no 
coarse impression, result, or example. 
It is but one of the true shadows need- 
ed in the painting, the effect of which 
is wholesome and pure. Mr. DeForest 
is too honest to shirk the truth, from 
conventional delicacy. 

But we must not dwell on the details 
of our Miss Ravenel’s story, though 
there are many points to keep us. 
Miss Ravenel finds her home and old 
friends much changed. Half had disap- 
peared, and the other half had turned 
to enemies. “She was to be cut in 
the street, to be glared at in church, to 
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be sneered at in the parlor, to be put on 
the defensive, to be obliged to fight for 
herself and her father. Her temper rose 
at the thought of such undeserved hard- 
ness, and she felt that if it continued 
long she should turn Joyal for very 
spite.” Itis the beginning of the end. 

All through these New Orleans ex- 
periences we get a most vivid knowl- 
edge of Rebel feeling, Rebel sufferings, 
Rebel schemings ; we know the very 
heart and features of that people in 
their desperate’ strait. No newspaper 
correspondence ever approached the 
truth and force of this novel in ren- 
dering of that time in that locality. 
The author sees artistically and yet 
with judicial eye ; not as an actor and 
a partisan, but with a fairness and con- 
sideration brightened with healthiest 
humor. The government of Butler we 
learn to see in many lights; the politics 
brought from Washington, to harm the 
army and help unarmed foes of our 
country, we note with disgust. 

In New Orleans, Mrs. Larue, Miss 
Ravenel’s aunt, the captivating snake 
of the story, comes on the stage, — 
a Becky Sharpe with more grace and 
more tenderness; an admirable combi- 
nation of lovely woman and wily Satan. 
Finally, she makes Colonel Carter the 
victim and partner of her wickedness 
just when we begin to have hope of, 
and pride in, the devoted husband of 
our Lillie Ravenel, who, we almost be- 
lieve, is planting a clean, strong soul in 
that soldierly body. But in the early 
New Orieans days when we first know 
Mrs. Larue, the modest, duty-doing, 
self-sacrificing, noble-principled gentle- 
man, our citizen-soldier Colburne, loves, 
as he ever does, Lillie Ravenel, though 
she suspects it not; whilst the brilliant 
Colonel, whose badness her purity can- 
not see, lays impassioned siege to her 
heart. His desperate love for our 
heroine is so seen by the reader in the 
beauty reflected from the object loved 
that one feels a sympathy and forgive- 
ness for him who, on th® field of battle, 
is always a gallant warrior. Of course 
this conflict of emotions in us is evi- 
dence of the author’s power. 
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Ordered suddenly to act the most 
dangerous part in the Lafourche expe- 
dition under General Weitzel, Carter, 
before he goes to the battle, offers 
himself to Lillie, and is accepted. 
Here the author finely represents 
the struggle of the old Doctor be- 
tween his hatred of that class of 
men of which he believed and feared 
the Colonel to be one, and his love for 
his daughter. And here and hereaster 
we see Colburne patiently bearing his 
disappointment with a_ magnanimity 
which takes more thought of Lillie’s 
great danger than of his own terrible 
loss. 

Colonel Carter and Lillie Ravenel 
are married, and the Professor, ap- 
pointed by General Butler to com- 
mence an organization of Southern 
labor, selects a plantation and obtains 
blacks. Lillie accompanies her father 
to his new home on the Mississippi, 
whilst her husband is in the field. Cap- 
tain Colburne, too, marches and fights 
with great credit, and gets severely 
wounded at Port Hudson. His adven- 
tures and Colonel Carter’s, the acts of 
the iron-nerved, dashing Van Zandt, 
always full of whiskey, and the cowar- 
dice of a certain political major named 
Gazaway are parts of a graphic pan- 
orama of the Southwestern cam- 
paign. 

Observing merely that the interest 
of the story never flags, and, even when 
intense, never arises from a forced or 
improbable situation, we quote here 
two scenes from among many others 
equally good. In the first, Carter, 
having gone North on certain duty, 
meets on the cars between New York 
and Washington the Governor of 
Barataria,—the State Governor who 
commissioned him, — and the lieuten- 
ant-colonelcy in the Tenth being va- 
cant, the Colonel asks the Governor to 
give it to Colburne. 

“*But I have promised that to Mr, 
Gazaway,’ said the Governor, looking 
slightly troubled. 

“¢To Gazaway!’ roared Carter in 
wrathful astonishment. ‘What! to 
the same Gazaway? Why, Governor, 
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are you aware — are you perfectly aware 
why he left the regiment ?’ 

“The Governor’s countenance be- 
came still more troubled, but did not 
lose its habitual expression of mild ob- 
stinacy. 

“1 know —I know,’ he said softly. 
“It is a very miserable affair.’ 

“*Miserable! I never heard of any- 
thing so utterly contemptible. Cer- 
tainly you did not think of letting this 
infernal poltroon back into the regi- 
ment?’ Then Carter tells the sickening 
story of Gazaway’s disgraceful coward- 
ice, to which the Governor listened, 
knowing it all before; and Carter 
concludes, ‘And you propose to re- 
store him !’ 

“ The Governor sighed, and looked 
very sad, but still as meekly determined 
as Moses. He replied that he knew 
it all, but must act out our American 
principle, the greatest good of the 
greatest number. Gazaway was not 
to keep the commission. ‘1tis merely 
given to whitewash him. He will ac- 
cept it and resign.’ 

“*But what the —— do you want to 
whitewash him for? He ought to be 
gibbeted !’ 

“The Governor, rather crushed, then 
explains the political necessity. How 
‘we must give the administration a clear 
majority in both houses ; and as Gaza- 
way’s Congressional district is a close 
one, we must whitewash him, because 
we fear his assistance is necessary to 
gain it.” 

“*My God! what a disgraceful 
muddle! The way to carry elections is 
to whip the Rebels! to have the best 
officers and the best army, and win all 
the victories. My God!’ was Carter's 
indignant comment. 

“The Governor assures Carter that 
he is sacrificing his own feelings, that 
it is a most painful step, etc. 

“¢T would n’t take the step,’ returned 
the Colonel. ‘Id let the elections go 

"to hell before I ‘d take it?” 

After further conversation in the same 
way, Carter cannot stand it, but jumps 
up suddenly. ‘Excuse me if I leave 
you for half an hour,’ observed Carter, 
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without attempting to conceal his dis- 
gust. ‘I want to step into the smok- 
ing-car and take a cigar.’ 

“©Certainly,’ bowed tranquilly the 
Governor. He was used to such un- 
pleasant interviews. 

““¢ Horrible shame, by Jove !’ Carter 
muttered, chewing rather than smok- 
ing his cigar. ‘I wish the whole thing 
was in the hands of the War Depart- 
ment. Damn the States and their 
rights !” 

“ Each of these men was a wonder 
to the other; each of them should have 
been a wonder to himself. The Gov- 
ernor knew that Carter was a rowdé,a 
hard drinker, something of a Dugald 
Dalgetty; and he could not under- 
stand his professional chivalry, his pas- 
sion for the honor of the service, his 
hatred for cowards. The Colonel knew 
the Governor’s upright moral character 
as an individual, and was amazed that 
he could condescend to what he con- 
sidered dirty trickery. In one respect 
Carter had the highest moral stand- 
point. He did wrong to please him- 
self, but under the pressure of over- 
whelming impulse, and he paid for it 
in frank remorse. The other did wrong 
after calm deliberation, sadly regretting 
the necessity, but chloroforming his 
conscience with the plea of the neces- 
sity. A well-intentioned man, blinded 
by long confinement in the dark laby- 
rinths of political intrigue. He would 
have shrunk with horror from Carter, 
had he known of that affair with 
Madame Larue. At the same time he 
would commission a known coward 
ahove the heads of heroes, to carry 
a Congressional district,” ete. 

The other scene we shall quote oc- 
curs after Carter’s fall, and subjection to 
Mrs. Larue, unknown and unsuspected 
as yet by his wife, when Lillie, reaching 
“the apotheosis of womanhood,” Car- 
ter is summoned to her chamber. 

“The very expansion of Lillie at 
sight of him, the eagerness with which 
her soul reached out to him for help, 
pity, love, was perilous. As for him, 
he had never before witnessed a scene 
like this, and he never forgot it.” 
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Later, when the baby is a week or more 
old, and the visions of fever vanish, “she 
beckoned her husband to her, and with 
tears begged his pardon for some long- 
since-forgotten petulance. This was 
the hardest trial that Carter had yet 
undergone. To have her plead for his 
forgiveness was a reproach that he 
could hardly bear with self-possession, 
He must not confess, —no such relief 
was there for his burdened spirit, — 
but he sank on his knees in miserable 
penitence. 

“Oh ! forgive me,’ he said, ‘I am not 
half good enough for you. I am not 
worthy of your love. You must pray 
for me, my darling !’ 

“For the time she was his religion, 
his loving, chastening, though not all- 
seeing deity; uplifting and purifying 
him, even as she was exalted and sanc- 
tified by her child..... 

“He washed her face, took her meals 
in and put them out, fed her with his 
own hands, fanned her by the hour, and 
all, she thought, as no one else could. 

“¢How gentle you are!’ she said, 
her eyes suddenly moistening with grat- 
itude. ‘How nicely you wait on me! 
And to think that you have led a storm- 
ing party! And I have seen men 
afraid of you! My dear, what did you 
ever mean by saying that you are not 
good enough forme? You are a hun- 
dred times better than I deserve !? 

“Carter laid his forehead in her gen- 
tly clasping hands, without speaking.” 

Lillie, learning of her husband's base- 
ness, in a manner which establishes it 
beyond slightest hope of excuse, whilst 
he is in the field and just before his 
death, gives him up forever and returns 
to the North with her father. Her 
agony we are brought to know and to 
sympathize with, though it is not 
spoken or acted on the open stage of 
the book. 

Ordinarily we readers find an in- 
justice done both us and an author's 
creations when the man or woman who 
has won our hopes and affections is 
allowed to enjoy her or his reward 
only after some unworthy one has pos- 
sessed it first. But with so much art 
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does Mr. DeForest portray Lillie’s 
heart and life, so nobly metamorphosed 
is Colonel Carter by her presence and 
in that love, that the thought of her 
former marriage does not trouble our 
joy when Colburne, the true hero of 
the tale, is at length united to Lillie 
Ravenel. 

Though this novel of Miss Ravenel’s 
Conversion may be far less known 
than Overland or Kate Beaumont, yet 
to a careful reader of Mr. DeForest, 
many reasons will appear why we give 
longer consideration to it, and make it 
somewhat an exponent of his achieve- 
ment and of his promise. 

We wish there were space here to 
do justice to Overland. In interest it 
surpasses any of his other books; yet 
we class it as a story rather than a 
novel, if this distinction of titles is 
legitimate and explanatory. It dis- 
plays in the highest degree the author’s 
great ability in description, proves how 
industriously he studies his work and 
then how faithfully and energetically he 
handles his materials, and it exhibits 
freshness and fervency of style. It is 
witty and humorous, abounds in the 
most thrilling situations, and brings to- 
gether in the minor characters some of 
his most striking and original concep- 
tions, as Texas Smith and Captain 
Glover for antipodal Americans, Ser- 
geant Weber and Sweeny for our Ger- 
man and Irish admixture of nationali- 
ties, Coronado for Spanish color and 
heroic villany. But as a novel it falls 
short, because the dramwatis persone 
are used for the incidents and plot, in- 
stead of these latter proceeding from, 
being evolved by, the former. Mr. 
DeForest himself corroborates the ex- 
ception we have taken, when, more than 
two thirds through the story, he writes : 
“We have had hitherto little more 
than a superficial view of the charac- 
ters of our people. Events, incidents, 
adventures, and even landscapes have 
been the leading personages of the 
story, and have been to its human in- 
dividualities what the Olympian gods 
are to Greek and Trojan heroes in the 
Iliad. Just as Jove or Neptune rules 
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or thwarts Agamemnon and Achilles, 
so the monstrous circumstances of the 
desert have overborne, dwarfed a-nd 
blurred these travellers.” Yet Over- 
land has magnificent points, such as 
that prose poem, sustained through six 
chapters, of the doomed voyage of 
Thurstane and his two companions 
down the terrible San Juan, through 
its prison cafon, and the awfulness of 
the Great Cafion of the mysterious 
Colorado; and that picture, in another 
place, of tottering beasts, savage- 
painted Apaches, United States sol- 
diers, Mexican teamsters, and civilized 
women —absorbed by a thirst which 
was more burning than the rage of the 
pursuers or the panic of the pursued, 
all plunging together into a desert 
stream, and drinking for life. 

In the novel of Kate Beaumont, the 
most prominent, the most popular, and 
probably the best of Mr. DeForest’s 
works, we have the feud between two 
South Carolina families with a heap of 
honor-slain victims on either side, 
sadly hindering the course of true love. 
So much for the plot in brief. The 
lovers merely draw the thread of the 
story through the book: that is their 
prominence ; the other persons of the 
cast receive the strength of the author’s 
characterization. 

Kate Beaumont is a wonderfully 
entertaining and honest (without any 
malice or grudge behind it) satire of a 
certain class and of a certain senti- 
ment in the South. DeForest wished 
to picture one scene of Southern life, 
striking, picturesque, and of the lati- 
tude, —as the painter might take a 
piece of the Dismal Swamp with its 
contrasts of gloom and brilliancy, its 
cypresses, mosses, and bits of plumage, 
all intensified perhaps by the lurid 
glow of a setting sun slanting through 
gnome-shaped vistas and reddening 
the sky above. It is only ove piece 
of Southern scenery the artist in either 
case has chosen. There are moun- 
tains, plains, light, life, activity else- 
where and constantly in the South- 
ern country ; but this bit is, as it were, 
of its inner self, and is peculiar, be- 
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cause seen only in that clime, and 
because, though limited and remote, 
it seems somehow to satisfy our ideal 
knowledge of the landscape. The 
painter selects this piece of nature, of 
which he can make the best work of 
art; so our novelist has chosen that 
phase of Southern life and character 
which, copying truly, he could use most 
artistically. This we note in justice 
to the South, of which many of us are 
as yet somewhat wilfully ignorant, and 
in justice, too, to the truthfulness as 
well as to the art of the author. Let 
Southern readers, too, consider with 
satisfaction how faithfully this novelist 
presents the noble, beautiful soul, 
Colonel Kershaw, the patient, chival- 
rous Frank McAllister, the courteous, 
sweet-hearted Major Lawson, and our 
dear Kate Beaumont, all as peculiarly 
the product of the section of civiliza- 
tion dramatized, as are the loud, fight- 
ing, drinking Hon, Peyton Beaumont, 
Randolph Armitage, Tom Beaumont, 
and the poor rough cracker, Redhead 
Saxon. We have before alluded to 
this thorough conscientiousness of Mr. 
DeForest’s judgment and perform- 
ance; how he never swerves from 
duty to truth and reality; how, whilst 
he contemns brutalities and lawless- 
nesses, makes the duello horrible and 
its code ridiculous, and strikes heavy 
and sharp at whatever is barbarous,— he 
yet leads us to admire with him the ever- 
ready personal courage, the high deal- 
ing, the frank speaking, the ease, the 
afiluence, the polished manners, and all 
else that is captivating in the society he 
pictures. He has a strange will and 
power to turn every side of a figure to 
our gaze. In Peyton Beaumont, the 
most industriously wrought character 
of the novel, how careful he is, when 
he has made us hate his habitual in- 
temperance, his savage pride, and his 
“intense pugnacity, as fiery as powder 
and as long-winded as death,” to 
show us his kindness to his depend- 
ants, his passionate love for his chil- 
dren, his profound regard for truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
his imaginative (if that only) reverence 
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for religion. This Colonel Beaumont, 
whom we fear and reprobate, whose 
character and career greatly win our in- 
terest and even affection (if you under- 
stand such a feeling as holding place 
alongside of reprobation), who is both 
fond and fierce, rough yet gentle, is an 
original character in literature, yet such 
an oneas we have often met and known 
on the Southern seaboard before the war. 
It was one to mature itself only in that 
Jatitude, and under the institution of 
slavery ; one perfectly probable in the 
scene, if not in this case a reality. 

We regret that the limits of this 
article, added to the fact that Kate 
Beaumont has been printed in these 
pages, forbid us to quote two  por- 
tions of the novel, each establishing 
the greatness and extent of DeForest’s 
literary powers, and complementing 
each other in characterization of per- 
sonages and realization of the inci- 
dents. We beg the reader to do our 
author the justice to read the ninth 
chapter of Kate Beaumont, and then 
the thirty-second chapter. At one view 
we get a sweep of scenery in which 
to estimate Mr. DeForest’s range and 
performance ; and we must applaud 
both the striking foreground of action 
and the fine background of charitable 
knowledge and intent. Where have we 
any such humorous and faithful repre- 
sentation of the relation between mas- 
ter and slave ? or a better reproduction 
of the wit, tact, and fond familiarity of 
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the Southern house-servant ? or such 
a picture of South Carolina plantation 
housekeeping and the domestic life ? 
or a clearer view of family sentiment 
and unity so little known in other parts 
of our country? And in the last chap- 
ter referred to, how dramatic, how pa- 
thetic is the strain of feeling, and how 
exalted is the morality ! 

In all Mr. DeForest has written since 
the war, we discern breadth, strength, 
and movement, wonderful honesty, 
freedom from prejudice, no affecta- 
tion, very little exaggeration, and an 
entire absence of sentimentality. We 
find, too, great power of accurate and 
elevated description. His power lies 
not in delineation of very fine natures, 
not in delicate shading or geure paint- 
ing, but in bold, true outlines, full of 
life and suggestion. He is not a 
painter of delicious colors and com- 
plexions, but a draughtsman of form 
and action; or he is a fresco-artist 
doing boldly on large surfaces histories 
of average humanity, — strong, legiti- 
mate effects to be enjoyed ex entier 
and not close-scanned with half-shut 
eyes ; good, wholesome, artistic effects, 
without cramped, elaborate, or labori- 
ous minutiz. His plane is that broad, 
difficult one trodden by average hu- 
manity ; those brothers and sisters with 
whom most of us trudge along, and 
whose portraits, from long acquaint- 
ance with the originals, we can declare 
to be true and artistic. 

Clarence Gordon. 
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VERY poet creates a type of himself, 

by which all that he does afterwards 

is felt as his, and variance from which is not 
easily forgiven. He becomes his own rival, 
as has often been said ; yet even in his self- 
rivalry it is not his likeness but his unlike- 
ness to himself that displeases ; and whilst 
we protest against any criticism that pre- 
sumes to limit a poet to any vein, or to dic- 
tate how and what he shall write, as vulgar 
and impudent, we confess a sympathy with 
the popular expectation that each poet 
shall be in manner what he has been, as 
nearly as he can. In the love we bear a 
man’s poetry there is something analogous 
to the repetition-asking principle in music ; 
some recurrence of accustomed mental 
attitudes we all desire. It was the ab- 
sence of these in Mr. Longfellow’s New 
England Tragedies and Divine Tragedy 
which disappointed a generation unable to 
read as impartially as the future, and unwill- 
ing to accept their severe outlines in place of 
the pictures and opulent reliefs they were 
used to being pleased within him. The next 
generation will do what we hardly can: read 
the Christus with a due sense of itasa whole. 
For us, with whom The Golden Legend was 
long ago accepted as a complete poem, and 
to whom The New England Tragedies and 
The Divine Tragedy came afterwards with- 
out warrant of their relationship till the 
last, they must always remain disunited in 
our thought, whatever they are in fact. 
The two latter parts, indeed, are the fruit 
of artistic moods quite different from that 
which produced the first. Something of 
the self-denying strictness with which the 
Dante was translated seems to have for- 
bidden them the richness and the quaint 
detail of the earlier drama. But in the three 
books of Mr. Longfellow’s Tales of the 
Wayside Inn, the last of which is now 
closed in the volume called Aftermath, the 
dominant mood is always the same, so that 
the three series are as intimately related in 
manner as are the different Idyls of the King. 


* Aftermath. By H. W. Loncrettow. Boston : 
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Moreover, in Aftermath, the poet ap- 
pears willing to recall to the lovers of his 
poetry all their favorites among his works. 
It is a pensive, delicious refrain, the melo- 
dious reverberation, in delicately subdued 
effects, of the old colors, tones, feelings ; 
and the art is mellowed to that last flavor 
of perfection which in Tennyson’s Gareth 
and Lynette is almost enough of itself to 
constitute a poem. Those who have loved 
a poet long and constantly feel the charm 
of this with a keenness unknown to the 
fickle and impatient ; but there is certain- 
ly in the ripe performance of every great 
master of style a delight which no intelli- 
gent reader can miss. By exercise and 
study of his art all its highest effects 
come easily to him; he has but to wave 
his hand, as it appears, and they are 
there; sometimes it even appears as if 
they came unbidden. Besides, in Af- 
termath, we have somehow a better sense 
than before of the tranquil breadth of 
our poet’s genius. The perfect serenity 
of his mental atmosphere widens those 
clear horizons along which lurks a melan- 
choly light, and lets us perceive how great 
his range has been, and in what an ample 
spirit he has touched his many themes. 
These poems, as effortless, as uncom- 
pelled, as the color and sweet of Nature, 
affect us as if they came from a store as 
rich as hers, and suggest her largeness as 
well as her fertility. 

We suppose this sense of their sponta- 
neity is heightened by their freedom from 
the didactic tendency which characterized 
some of Mr. Longfellow’s shorter poems, 
at an earlier period. The tales are simply 
stories, teaching by incident and character, 
and often not teaching at all; and the 
poems that follow them, brief and few in 
number, are almost pure expressions of 
feeling ; or are expressions of feeling tacitly 
directed towards a lesson, not bearing it as 
a burden. And on the whole we believe 
we are ready to set some of these poems 
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before any in the language of a similar 
kind, —of quite the same kind there are 
none. Take, for example, this called 


CHANGED. 


From the outskirts of the town, 
Where of old the mile-stone stood, 
Now a stranger, looking down 
I behold the shadowy crown 
Of the dark and haunted wood. 


Is it changed, or am I changed? 

Ah! the oaks are fresh and green, 
But the friends with whom I ranged 
Through their thickets are estranged 

By the years that intervene. 


Bright as ever flows the sea, 
Bright as ever shines the sun, 

But alas ! they seem to me 

Not the sun that used to be, 
Not the tides that used to run. 


This is full of the feeling to be conveyed ; 
but it is not surcharged by the slightest 
touch, it is exquisitely balanced ; and this 
which follows is such a pleasure in its ar- 
tistic loveliness and completeness as a 
whole literature can but twice or thrice 
afford : — 


AFTERMATH. 


When the Summer fields are mown, 
When the birds are fledged and flown, 
And the dry leaves strew the path ; 
With the falling of the snow, 
With the cawing of the crow, 
Once again the fields we mow 
And gather in the aftermath. 


Not the sweet, new grass with flowers 
Is this harvesting of ours ; 

Not the upland clover bloom ; 
But the rowen mixed with weeds, 
Tangled tufts from marsh and meads, 
Where the poppy drops its seeds 

In the silence and the gloom. 


Fata Morgana is almost as good as these 
two poems, but is perhaps not so marvellous- 
ly poised, not so wholly freed from all pro- 
cess of art; and then we have The Haunted 
Chamber, The Meeting, and The Challenge, 
that suggest in mood and movement the 
best of Mr. Longfellow’s earlier short poems, 
and are worthy a place in our memories 
with The Beleaguered City, The Footsteps 
of Angels, and other kindred pieces, which 
they equal in richness and tenderness of 
sentiment and surpass in the evidence of 
poetic mastery. 

Of the Tales of a Wayside Inn, our 
readers already know Scanderbeg, and 
have, we hope, 


“liked the canter or the rhymes 
That had a hoof-beat in their sound,” 
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and the midnight solemnity of the atmos- 
phere thrown about the wild, fierce trage- 
dy ; and they have also enjoyed the pecu- 
liarly Longfellowish humor of The Rhyme 
of Sir Christopher. All the other tales, 
and of course the interludes and preludes, 
are here printed for the first time. It is 
the Spanish Jew who tells the story of 
Scanderbeg, and he tells also the first story 
in the series, that of Azrael and Solomon, 
and the Rajah who flies from the death-an- 
gel only to meet him at his own door. The 
Poet's tale of Charlemagne, which follows 
next, is a rather singular achievement in 
literature. Its climax is simply the terror 
of the Lombard King Desiderio at the sight 
of Charlemagne ; it is a scene, a spectacle, 
rather than astory, and affects the reader as 
a painting of the same subject might ; it is 
dramatic in the last degree, and the critical 
reader will notice with what consummate 
skill, with what fulness and yet with what 
wise reticence, he is possessed of the situa- 
tion. The Student's tale is that old and 
pretty story of the king’s daughter who car- 
ried her lover from her bower lest his foot- 
steps in the snow should betray them both ; 
and we need not say how sweetly it iS told, 
and how it turns as innocent in the poct’s 
verse as the Theologian’s tale of the fair 
Quakeress Elizabeth Haddon, who as she 
rode through the woods to meeting, with 
her guest John Estaugh, lingered behind 
the others a little, and whispered ; — 


“¢Tarry awhile behind, for I have something to tell 

thee, 

Not to be spoken lightly, nor in the presence of 
others ; 

Them it concerneth not, only thee and me it con- 
cerneth.’” 

And they rode slowly along through the woods 
conversing together. 

It was a pleasure to breathe the fragrant air of the 
forest ; 

It was a pleasure to live on that bright and happy 
May morning ! 


“ Then Elizabeth said, though still with a cer- 

tain reluctance, 

As if impelled to reveal a secret she fain would 
have guarded : 

*T will no longer conceal what is laid upon me to 
tell thee; 

I have received from the Lord a charge to love 
thee, John Estaugh.’ 


* And John Estaugh made answer, surprised by 

the words she had spoken, 

‘Pleasant to me are thy converse, thy ways, thy 
meekness of spirit ; 

Pleasant thy frankness of speech, and thy soul’s 
immaculate whiteness, 

Love without dissimulation, a holy and inward 
adorning. 
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But I have yet no light to lead me, no voice to 
direct me. 

When the Lord's work is done, and the toil and 
the labor completed 

He hath appointed to me, I will gather into the 
stillness 

Of my own heart awhile, and listen and wait for 
his guidance.’ 


“(Then Elizabeth said, not troubled nor wound- 

ed in spirit, 

So is it best, John Estaugh. 
of it further. 

It hath been laid upon me to tell thee this, for to- 
morrow 

Thou art going away, across the sea, and I know 
not 

When [shall see thee more ; but if the Lord hath 
decreed it, 

Thou wilt return again to seek me here and to 
find me.” 

And they rode onward in silence, and entered the 
town with the others.” 


We will not speak 


This purely Quaker love-story, in which 
of course John Estaugh finally “ has free- 
dom” to accept the love of Elizabeth, is 
perhaps the best in the book. The quaint 
and homely material is wrought into a 
texture marvellously delicate ; and its color- 
less fineness clothes a beauty as chaste and 
soft as the neutral-tinted garments of the 
fair, meekly bold Quaker maiden. The 
English hexameter which Mr. Longfellow 
has so intimately associated with his name, 
he has never more successfully handled, we 
think, than in this poem, which recalls 
Evangeline and The Courtship of Miles 
Standish at their best, and yet has a humor 
and sweetness quite its own, and unmis- 
takably knowable for Longfellow’s. But 
the humor is his quietest, naturally. That 
gayety, that esfrit which among modern 
poets is almost peculiar to him, finds its 
broadest expression in the Sicilian’s tale of 
the Monk of Casal-Maggiore, who pre- 
tended that he had been changed into an 
ass for the sin of gluttony. It is as the 
poet says of it, 

* A tale that cannot boast forsooth, 
A single raz or shred of truth ; 
That does not leave the mind in doubt 
As to the with it or without ; 


A naked falsehood and absurd 
As mortal ever told or heard.” 


And it is as merry as a tale of Chaucer’s 
and told with a relish for all its Comic points 
and extravagances which the reader cannot 
refuse to share. All the character-painting 
is in the mellowest tones, — the wily, worth- 
less, jovial monk, the simple peasant, the 
hespitable housewife, the old grandsire 
with his memories of the French and Mi- 
lanese wars. JHlow good is this picture of 
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the rogue of a friar, supping at the peas- 
ant’s board : — 


** Tt was a pleasure but to see him eat, 
His white teeth flashing through his russet beard, 
His face aglow and flushed with wine and meat, 
His roguish eyes that rolled and laughed and 
leered ! 
Lord ! how he drank the blood-red country wine 
As if the village vintage were divine ! 


“ And all the while he talked without surcease, 
And told his merry tales with jovial glee 
That never flagged, but rather did increase, 
And laughed aloud as if insane were he, 
And wagged his red beard, matted like a fleece.” 


When Brother Timothy returns to his 
convent, the prior sends to market the ass 
which the guilty monk had persuaded 
Farmer Gilbert to believe his penitential 
shape. 


“ Gilbert was at the Fair; and heard a bray, 
And nearer came, and saw that it was he, 
And whispered in his ear, ‘ Ah, lackaday ! 
Good father, the rebellious flesh, 1 see, 
Has changed you back into an ass again, ° 
And all my admonitions were in vain,’ 


“ The ass, who felt this breathing in his ear, 
Did not turn round to look, but shook his head, 
As if he were not pleased these words to hear, 
And contradicted all that had been said. 
And this made Gilbert cry in voice more clear, 
*T know you well ; your hair is russet-red ; 
Do not deny it; for you are the same 
Franciscan friar, and Timothy by name.’ 


“ The ass, though now the secret had come out, 
Was obstinate, and shook his head again ; 
Untila crowd was gathered round about 
To hear this dialogue between the twain ; 


“Tf this be Brother Timothy,’ they cried, 
* Buy him, and feed him on the tenderest grass ; 
Thou canst not do too much for one so tried 
As to be twice transformed into an ass.” 
So simple Gilbert bought him, and untied 
His halter, and o’er mountain and morass 
He led him homeward, talking as he went 
Of good behavior and a mind content. 


“ The children saw them coming, and advanced, 
Shouting with joy, and hung about his neck, — 
Not Gilbert’s, but the ass’s, — round him danced, 
And wove green garlands wherewithal to deck 
His sacred person ; for again it chanced 
Their childish feelings, without rein or check, 
Could not discriminate in any way 
A donkey from a friar of Orders Gray. 


“€O brother Timothy,’ the children said, 
“You have come back to us just as before ; 
We were afraid, and thought that you were dead, 
And we should never see you any more.” 
And then they kissed the white star on his head, 
That like a birth-mark or a badge he wore, 
And patted him upon the neck and face, 
And said a thousand things with childish grace.” 


This, which is so charmingly said, has all 
the elder story-teller’s amiable pleasure in 
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the truth of such simple details as the 
children’s fond and credulous rapture, and 
the donkey’s gravity of behavior. The ass, 
in fact, 

“ Lazily winking his large, limpid eyes,”” 
or, as he stands 

“ Twirling his ears about,” 


is studied with the same humorous observ- 
ance and appreciation of brute-character 
as Chaucer brings to the portrayal of Chan- 
ticleer and Dame Partlet,—a whimsical 
playfulness akin to that with which our 
poet indicates the kind of animal with whom 
Sir Christopher Gardiner found refuge from 
the justice of Massachusetts Bay : — 
— ‘‘the noble savage who took delight 

In his feathered hat and his velvet vest, 

His gun and his rapier, and the rest, 

But as soon as the noble savage heard 

That a bounty was offered for this gay bird, 

He wanted to slay him out of hand, 

And bring in his beautiful scalp for a show, 

Like the glossy head of a kite or a crow.” 


The Musician’s tale is a version of the 
affecting Norse ballad of The Mother’s 
Ghost; but we care less for it than for the 
others. The whole book, however, seems 
to us the best that we could ask of the poet 
whom it suggests, if it does not reveals, in 
his whole range ; and who has given more 
pleasure of a high and refined sort to 
more people than any other poet of our 
time. 

— Through most of the sketches in Mr. 
Aldrich’s very welcome book “ one increas- 
ing purpose runs,” which we fear may be 
justly described as tending to dupe the 
single-minded reader, to engage his interest 
and even his affections in behalf of people 
whose adventures turn out to be of the most 
deceitfully trivial character, and who even 
turn out themselves to have no existence at 
all. It is true that this purpose is skilfully 
accomplished, and that Mr. Aldrich, begin- 
ning with A Struggle for Life, has almost 
created a new species in fiction, —a species 
in which character and incident constantly 
verge with us towards the brink of a quite 
precipitous surprise, without being for a 
moment less delightful as character and in- 
cident, and without being less so even 
when we look up at them from the gulf 
into which they have plunged us. Marjo- 
rie Daw, Miss Mehetabel’s Son, and Ma- 
demoiselle Olympe Zabriski are the sketch- 
es in which he perfects the sort of story 
which he has made his own, if he has 
not actually invented it. We have no dif- 
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ficulty ourselves in choosing Marjorie Daw 
as the best of these three ; it is singularly 
well plotted, and told with a liveliness that 
almost wholly preserves itself from excess, 
and which keeps the reader amused even 
while he forebodes a conventional déxoue- 
ment as unlike the real close as anything can 
be. We like its being in the old-fashioned 
form of letters, a fashion so long disused in 
fiction that it may equally well be called 
new, and that next to dialogue is the most 
dramatic expression of character. It is 
curious to observe, in connection with one’s 
own feeling towards Marjorie Daw, that, 
although one knows her to be a wholly fic- 
titious person, one finds it intolerable when 
she proves no person at all ; and it would 
be interesting to inquire just how tangible 
the figures of romance do really become to 
the reader. We suspect that they have 
much more being, the successful creations, 
than one is commonly inclined to think, — 
perhaps as much as historical personages, 
and nearly as much as people one has 
known a great while ago ; though prob- 
ably they always have less reality to the 
author than to the reader. Otherwise we 
cannot imagine Mr. Aldrich’s deliberately 
obliterating Marjorie Daw even to gain the 
effect at which he had aimed from the first. 
To be sure, she lives in spite of him, and is 
at this moment enjoying a polyglot immor- 
tality in Europe ; when we saw her last 
she had passed through French, Spanish, 
and German into Danish, and now she is 
doubtless figuring in the braided jacket and 
the neat boots of the Magyar. 
Mademoiselle Zabriski is a person less 
to our liking, but her story is a very 
pretty study for those who care to see 
how much may be unlaboriously made 
out of the slightest material, and how a 
fable, which, vulgarly presented, might 
make us laugh, becomes by Mr. Aldrich’s 
lively art a thing that moves altogether dif- 
ferent feelings, as well as those of merri- 
ment. It is a trifle, to be sure; but we 
should like to have such trifles in the place 
of many serious things which we know, 
and which are seriously wanting in wit, 
grace, and point. The surprise with which 
it ends is quite as well managed as that 
in Marjorie Daw; but, admirable as both 
of these surprises are, they do not seem 
quite so ingenious as that artifice in A Strug- 
gle for Life, where it turns out not only that 
Philip Wentworth was in Julie Dorine’s 
tomb one hour and twenty munutes instead 
of two days, but Wentworth himself, on 
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being so addressed, turns out to be Fred- 
erick Jones, and to have had no other ex- 
istence save in the fancy of the supposed 
narrator. 

Miss Mehetabel’s Son, though we classed 
it with the sketches we have named, is 
equally allied to those of another sort in 
the book, and is as much a study of char- 
acter as a story with a surprise init. We 
do not think it is so good as the others of 
either kind, The Friend of my Youth being 
the best of the character-studies, and sketch- 
ing with compassionate justice a most de- 
licious scoundrel,— a rogue who, if his 
whole history could be as well told, would 
make his author’s fortune as the hero of 
one of the best picaresque tales ever writ- 
ten. We should say that in one way Mr. 
Aldrich’s style was at its best in this sketch ; 
and in another way it was at its best in Pére 
Antoine’s Date-Palm, which was published 
in these pages a great while ago. The 
fancy from which the little story is woven 
is a pathetic one. If it appears tame, says 
Mr. Aldrich, “it will be because I am not 
habited in a black ribbed-silk dress, with a 
strip of point-lace around my throat, like 
Miss Blondeau ” who told it him; and he 
keeps the delicate fancy from fraying in our 
hands by a certain light movement through- 
out, and by presenting even its affecting 
points with a kind of archness. : 

Quite So, A Young Desperado, and A 
Rivermouth Romance are the other pieces 
— we like the last the best for what seems 
its greater simplicity and ease —in a book 
that may be read and read again with cheer- 
fulness and refreshment, and that one need 
find no fault with unless his unhappy busi- 
ness should be fault-finding, in which case 
he may blame it for giving him so little oc- 
casion to be censorious. 

— Outlines of German Literature is a 
book which will be found of service to stu- 
dents and to general readers. Its aim is to 
give a brief but complete sketch of German 
literature with all the necessary names and 
dates, and such abstracts of the more im- 
portant writings as may afford the seeker 
after information a more definite idea of 
their merit than would whole pages of des- 
criptive adjectives. The most important 
quality in a book of this kind is accuracy, 
and it is to be found in this volume. The 
writers start with the remote beginnings of 
German literature, and bring it down to 
within a year or two from the present time. 
For greater facility this time is divided into 
seven periods, The first is from A. D. 380 
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to 1150. This division contains a descrip- 
tion of the different forms of the language 
and of Ulfilas’ version of the New Testa- 
ment in Gothic, and the few surviving works 
in Old High German. In the second period, 
1150 — 1350, we have analyses of the Nibel- 
ungenlied and the Gudrun, as well as of the 
romances of chivalry, such as Tristran and 
Parzival, and mention of the Minnesingers. 
The third period, 1350-1525, includes the 
Master Singers and other less important 
writers. The fourth, 1525-1625, has for 
its most prominent names Luther and Hans 
Sachs. The fifth, 1625-1725, gives us an 
account of the poetry of the time, and some 
pages devoted to Leibnitz. The sixth, 
1725 —70, discusses those who were paving 
the way for the real literary blossoming of 
Germany, — Gottsched, etc., and includes 
Klopstock, Lessing,and Wieland. The sev- 
enth, 1770 — 1830, treats of the Golden Age 
in German literature, and gives a tolerably 
full account of Goethe, Schiller, Jean Paul, 
the Romantic School, Heine, Riickert, ete. 
There is, too, a painstaking analysis of the 
works of the different great philosophers. In 
addition we have several chapters, bringing 
the book down to the present time. Ifa great 
part of the book is dull reading, that is the 
fault much more of the German writers than 
of the authors of this book, which shows 
very well how astonishingly meagre Ger- 
man literature is. While it will be found 
a useful handbook for reference, the reader 
of German, who will be the one most likely 
to use this volume, cannot do better than 
supplement its brief accounts by making 
use of some history of German literature 
written in German. For this purpose we 
should recommend to him to turn either to 
Julian Schmidt’s Geschichte der deutschen 
Literatur, or to that written by Hettner, 
which is perhaps less well-known. They 
are both admirable books. Of Hettner one 
thing can be said, that he is perhaps the only 
German, except Schopenhauer and Heine, 
who has ever written with a pleasing or 
even graceful style. 

— Amore timely book than that of Mr. 
Bird on Protection against Fire has seldom 
been written. It appears at a time when 
various delusions about the merits of steam 
fire-engines, begotten of their massive size, 
their glistening brass, their lofty streams, 
have been either entirely removed, or much 
modified by events. Insurance men and 
architects have taken the greatest interest 
in introducing certain changes, and lagging 
behind them are those who manage the fire 
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departments, who apparently consider them- 
selves the victims of an unavoidable fatality, 
rather than in any way responsible for the 
great losses by fire-which have been so fre- 
quent of late. They assume, too, an ag- 
grieved air in the face of criticism, the main 
object of which should be to enable us to 
sleep comfortably in our beds without un- 
due terror whenever an alarm of fire is 
sounded. 

It is always easy to be wise after things 
have happened, but Mr. Bird, a year before 
the great fire of last November, called the 
attention of the public to the very dangers 
of which we have since had so bitter expe- 
rience. Already a great deal has been 
written, and much more said, about the 
small number of fire-engines in the part 
burned over, the slowness with which from 
their size they must reach the fire, the de- 
lays in giving alarm, etc., etc., and we need 
not weary our readers with repeating it. 
But we would add, that as matters stand, 
they exactly correspond with what we are 
accustomed to laugh at so much when it is 
our grandfathers whose faults we are dis- 
cussing. Certain defects have been proved 
to exist in the present system, but we see 
only very few steps taken to correct them. 
It seems to be imagined that a great fire is 
to a great city like measles to the individ- 
ual, that it only comes once in a life-time ; 
but the conditions being the same, fire will 
be as ready to burn this November as it 
was last. Buildings have been built of 
greater strength against fire, but citizens 
have a right to demand that every possible 
precaution be taken. 

Mr. Bird urges that small engines would 
be of great utility at fires before the more 
ponderous “steamers” arrive, that they 
would often be of service in places which 
the heavier engines cannot reach; it is ob- 
jected they would be unserviceable because 
they would require water. But all engines 
require water, and in Berlin, the excellent 
fire-department, one of the best in Europe, 
finds no difficulty in carrying water to the 
fire. How much can be done by such 
measures, which we suppose excite the de- 
rision of the regular fireman, may be seen 
in the testimony in the report of the Fire 
Commission, about the way in which the 
store of Messrs. C. F. Hovey & Co. was 
saved in the fire of last November. There 
was system, well-directed energy, though 
with inefficient material, and the result is 
the only consoling chapter in a volume of 
material which is anything but encouraging 
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reading. What should we think of a gen- 
eral who, when fighting in the field, relied 
on nothing but his heavy artillery against a 
foe that was unwilling to wait until he had 
all his pieces favorably placed and ready to 
work? Those who urged the use of cay- 
alry, infantry, and light artillery should not 
be suspected of any wish to decry the 
heavier weapons ; they do but recommend 
the efficiency of other means. Change to 
be wise should be slow, but not too slow. 
And in order that an intelligent public 
opinion may be formed, we warmly com- 
mend Mr. Bird’s book, It is better that 
the lesson should be taught in this way than 
bya repetition of the horrors of last No- 
vember and last May. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN.* 


In his third volume of essays Mr. Julian 
Schmidt writes about various lesser lights 
in contemporaneous German literature, 
such as Willibald Alexis, Fritz Reuter, 
Spielhagen, Hermann Grimm, and Gervi- 
nus, and he adds thereto from seventy to 
eighty pages about Shakespeare. What 
he has to say is always interesting, and it 
is not his fault if there are no more Sainte- 
Beuves or George Eliots or Turgénieffs 
about whom to write, as he has done in his 
earlier volumes. ‘Three at least of those 
Germans we have named are more or less 
well known in this country. Fritz Reuter 
has a circle of admirers, the warmest being 
those who are able to read him in the origi- 
nal Plattdeutsch, which, be it said, presents 
but few difficulties to good German scholars; 
and many more know him from the excel- 
lent translation of In the Year "13; most 
of Spielhagen’s novels have been put into 
English and are widely read, more widely 
it seems to us than they deserve ; while 
Hermann Grimm’s Life of Michael Angelo 
has found a considerable number of read- 
ers. Grimm has another claim upon us in 
that he has written a novel which has a 
good deal to say about America; its name 
is Untiberwindliche Méchte. It has the 
fault of presenting this country, not as it is 
in reality, but as it appears to the foreigner 
who is uncomfortable in Germany, who ad- 
mires Emerson, who fancies that because: 

* All books mentioned under this head are to be 
had at Schénhofand Miiller’s, 40 Winter St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Neue Bilder aus dem geisticen Leben unserer 
Zeit, Von Juttan Scumipt. ILIter Band. Leip- 
zig, 1873. 

Impressions et Souvenirs. 
Paris, 1873. 
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we have no counts or barons here, we re- 
spect every man according to what he is 
and does ; in a word, he imagines a people 
with all their virtues as they appear in pub- 
lic speeches, as if they were locked up in 
glass cases, secure against all the tarnish- 
ing which daily use might bring them. 
These faults Mr. Schmidt points out, and 
he gives a very satisfactory account of Mr. 
Grimm’s solider work, for which he has 
much greater natural aptitude. Spielhagen 
receives the honor of being mentioned in 
a long essay giving us an analysis of 
every one of his novels and a good deal of 
criticism, which, however, is not in the 
same key as all of the rest,—as if the 
writer were personally acquainted with the 
subject of his essay, and had to avoid giving 
that offence which one’s neighbors are apt 
to take at criticism. That the Germans 
should be proud of Spielhagen need not 
surprise any one who is familiar with their 
lighter literature of the present time; it is 
so gushing, so weak — of course with a few 
respectable exceptions — that even the pa- 
tience with which we in this country stand 
with our hats in our hands ready to cheer 
the great American novelist is equalled by 
that of the Germans. Spielhagen, too, has 
the merit of trying to aid the solution of 
certain social problems which interest his 
countrymen. His heroes consequently rail 
furiously against modern society, or while 
they imagine themselves to have sprung 
from the dregs of the people, they really 
have all the aristocratic tastes and percep- 
tions of those born in the purple, and then 
they find out that they spring from noble 
lines. Then, too, the Weltschmerz, the 
moral dyspepsia of the century, has all the 
attention which even it demands. Mr. 
Schmidt in closing gives a side blow at one 
marked peculiarity of Spielhagen’s novels, 
in warning foreigners who are apt to form 
their opinions of the manners and morals 
of another country from the novels which 
describe its society, not to have too sure 
an opinion of the rottenness of society in 
Germany from the loose tone of Spiel- 
hagen’s descriptions of it. This is at once 
a useful caution and a word of sound criti- 
cism. It touches a fault which is alto- 
gether too common in these novels. 

Fritz Reuter is a very different person. 
In our opinion, he is the greatest novelist 
now writing in Germany. He is as far 
removed from the lackadaisical sentimen- 
tality of half a hundred little writers of the 
day as he is from any such sendenz-work 
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as that of Spielhagen, or such working af- 
ter French models as distinguishes Paul 
Heyse’s rather graceful stories. He is a 
poet, he is a man who has really suffered, 
but who has learned strength from his suf- 
ferings, which is “more better’? than the 
uneasy repining of Spielhagen after he 
knows not what. He simply tells us what 
he has seen, but with real humor and pa- 
thos, with no visible effort, and with a 
cheery manliness which no reader can help 
liking. It is no wonder that he is so popu- 
lar with Germans, and we cannot help urg- 
ing students of that language not to be 
alarmed at the apparent difficulty of Reu- 
ter’s Plattdeutsch ; it will disappear after a 
few hours’ work, and the reader. will find 
awaiting him more entertainment than he 
can find from the writing of any living Ger- 
man author. And this we say with due 
respect to Freytag and Auerbach. Occa- 
sionally these two nod. 

The essay on Shakespeare is interesting, 
for no really intelligent man can be dull 
when he has that subject to write about. 
Mr. Schmidt does not add a great deal that 
is new but he shows us what he finds in 
Shakespeare, and thereby he gives us a good 
opportunity to measure his own ability. 
The volume is interesting, but its interest 
is less than that of any of its predeces- 
sors. . 

Madame George Sand’s Zmpressions et 
Souvenirs is a curious medley of her views 
on the education of children, the condition 
of France at the present time, the future 
condition of women, personal reminiscen- 
ces, etc.,etc. One cannot give an adequate 
idea of the book without copying out the 
whole of it. It is all written with her 
wonderful grace, and with the ease which 
she never loses. She tells us about her 
manner of working, which deserves to be 
read ; but perhaps as interesting a chapter 
as any is one dated in Paris, January, 1841, 
in which she gives an account of a conver- 
sation between herself and Delacroix about 
the Stratomice of Ingres. Then, as if to 
make the scene more complete, Chopin 
joins them and takes part in the conversa- 
tion. We translate from it : — 

“Chopin and Delacroix are very, even 
tenderly, fond of one another. In charac- 
ter they are not unlike, and they have the 
same great qualities of heart and mind. 
But Delacroix understands Chopin and 
adores him, while Chopin does not under- 
stand Delacroix. He hasesteem, affection, 
and respect for the man, but he detests the 
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artist. Delacroix, who is broader in his 
sympathies, appreciates music, he under- 
stands it ; his taste is accurate and delicate. 
He is never tired of listening to Chopin; 
he enjoys it, and he knows much of his 
music by heart. Chopin accepts his adora- 
tion and is touched by it; but when he 
looks at one of his friend’s pictures, he suf- 
fers and is unable to utter a word. He is 
a musician and nothing but a musician. 
His thoughts can be expressed only by 
music. He has much wit, tact, and ma/ice, 
but he understands nothing of pictures or 
statuary. Michael Angelo frightens him. 
Rubens horrifies him. Everything that 
appears eccentric scandalizes him. He 
limits himself, by a singular anomaly, to the 
rigidest conventionality. His genius is the 
most original and individual that exists, but 
he dislikes to have any one tell him so.” 

This is followed by an account of a mon- 
ologue by Delacroix about shades in paint- 
ing. 

“Chopin does not listen any longer, he 
is at the piano, not noticing that we are 
listening to him. He is improvising care- 


lessly ; he stops. ‘ Well, well,’ cries 
Delacroix, ‘that is not all!’ ‘It’s not be- 
gun. Nothing occurs to me. .... Noth- 


ing but shades, shadows, reliefs, which are 
all vague. I am trying to fix the color, but 
I can’t even make sure of the drawing.’ 
‘You won’t get one without the other,’ 
said Delacroix, ‘and you ‘Il find them 
both.’ ‘But if I only find moonlight ?’ 
‘You will have the shade of a shade,’ an- 
swered Maurice. 

“That idea pleases the divine artist. He 
goes on, without seeming to begin again, 
so vague and uncertain is his theme. Be- 
fore our eyes float the soft tints which cor- 
respond to the gentle modulations which 
we hear. ... 

“Chopin speaks very seldom, and then 
but briefly about his art ; but when he does, 
it is with admirable clearness and sound- 
ness, which, if generally known, would 
overthrow many heresies. But even in pri- 
vate life he is reserved, and only pours forth 
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his soul at the piano. Nevertheless he 
promises us to write a treatise in which he 
will describe, not only the practice, but also 
the theory of music..... 

“The bell rings, Chopin shivers and 
stops playing. I tell the servant I am not 
at home for any one. ‘ But,’ said Chopin, 
‘you are for Aim.’ ‘Who can it be?’ 
‘ Mickiewiez.’ ‘O, yes, to be sure! But 
how do you know it is he?’ ‘I don’t know, 
but I’m sure it is he; I was thinking 
about him.’ 

“Tt is he in fact. He shakes hands with 
us all kindly, and soon takes a seat in the 
corner, begging Chopin to go on. Chopin 
continues ; he is inspired, he is sublime. 
But the servant runs in in terror; the 
house is on fire! We rush out and find 
my chamber is on fire ; but we are in time 
to save it. We put it out at once. Still it 
keeps us busy for an hour, and afterwards 
we ask, ‘ Where can Mickiewiez be?’ We 
call for him, he does not answer ; we re- 
turn to the parlor, he is not there. Ah, 
there he is in the little corner where we 
left him. The lamp has gone out, but he 
did not notice it ; we made a great deal of 
noise two paces off, but he did not hear 
anything ; he did not even ask why we had 
left him alone; he did not know he had 
been alone. He had been listening to 
Chopin, and he was still hearing him.” 

There are but few passages which are as 
interesting as this, which makes us wish 
that this remarkable woman had given us, 
or might still give us, a fuller account of her 
singular life. When one considers how 
many people she has known, how vast the 
experience she has had, one cannot help 
wishing that it might be set down for us to 
read and draw a moral from. Whatever 
other merit it would probably lack, it 
would be certainly interesting. But we 
suppose it would be as hard for her to write 
us the plain unvarnished truth as it was for 
her in her youth to look forward and see 
what it would be. The minor virtue of ac- 
curacy would probably be wanting, but we 
still should like to read it. 
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HE Italian Art Congress in closing its 

annual meeting, held at Parma in 
1871, which had been placed, to parody a 
formula of the Roman Church, under the 
patronage of Correggio, determined to hold 
its next session at Milan, and decreed, be- 
forehand, the honors of the occasion ‘to 
that universal genius which was Leonardo 
da Vinci.” The Italian government inter- 
ested itself in the proposed meeting, and 
the Minister of Public Instruction, Signore 
Cesare Correnti, suggested that the best 
way to signalize the occasion would be to 
publish an editio princeps of Leonardo’s 
works. But, greatly as this is to be desired, 
the task presents so many difficulties that 
it was deemed not best to attempt it; and 
it was finally concluded to publish a vol- 
ume of selections from that great treasure 
of the Ambrosian Library, // Codice At 
Zantico, a name which it derives from its 
size, it being the largest single collection of 
sketches and manuscript notes by Leo- 
nardo that exists. Of thirteen volumes, all 
of the same general character, but of dif- 
ferent sizes, which were stolen from the 
library in 1796, by the French, or rather, 
let us say, by Napoleon, and which it was 
promised by the treaty of 1815 should be 
returned, this is the only one that was so 
returned, and the whereabouts of the oth- 
ers is only to be guessed at, though it is 
generally admitted that most of them are 
in Paris. This is the famous volume of 
which everybody at all interested in litera- 
ture or science has at least heard, if he has 
not been so fortunate as to see it, and it 
was the study of such extracts from it as 
had been published from time to time, no- 
tably by Venturi, in 1797, that moved the 
discreet and learned Hallam to that eulogy 
on Leonardo which from almost any pen 
but his would have been set down as ex- 
travagant. “These fragments,” says the 
historian of the literature of Europe, “are, 
according to our common estimate of the 
age in which he lived, more like revelations 
of physical truths vouchsafed to a single 
mind than the superstructure of its reason- 
ing upon any established basis... . If 
any doubt could be harbored, not as to the 
right of Leonardo da Vinci to stand as the 
first name of the fifteenth century, which is 


beyond all doubt, but as to his originality 
in so many discoveries, which, probably, no 
one man, especially in such circumstances, 
has ever made, it must be by an hypoth- 
esis, not very untenable, that some parts 
of physical science had already attained a 
height which mere books do not record.” 
It having been decided to publish these 
selections, the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion appointed a commission of seven liter- 
ary and scientific men, by whose joint la- 
bors they should be edited and illustrated 
with whatever might be necessary to give 
them completeness. Accordingly, under 
the modest title of Specimens of the Works 
of Leonardo da Vinci, — Sagyio delle Opere 
di Leonardo da Vinci, — the commission has 
issued, under the editorship of Signor 
Carlo Belgiojoso, the President of the 
Academy of Fine Arts in Milan, a random 
selection of twenty-four drawings from the 
Codice Atlantico reproduced in fac-simile by 
photolithography. The portion of the vol- 
ume containing the text is a sumptuous 
specimen of printing in the grand Italian 
manner, — “a river of text in a meadow of 
margin,” — large type, black ink, and white 
strong paper such as we knew in the days 
before tinted-and-satin-smooth paper was 
the tasteless, effeminate mode. As for the 
plates, we are sorry to be obliged to say 
that they do no credit to Signor Angelo 
della Croce, who executed them, and whose 
process was chosen by the commission for 
this work as the best that Italy can pro- 
duce. Italy is far behind Germany, France, 
and England in book illustrations, and 
especially in illustrations that depend upon 
the new processes of reproduction, and 
photolithography in particular. We wish 
these sketches could have been submitted 
to the process of Heliotypy ; we are sure 
that a far better result might have been 
looked for. We must say a word as to the 
text of the present publication. It will be 
found of noticeable value and interest, and 
it is a pity it could not be put into a more 
convenient and accessible form. Leonar- 
do’s genius is exciting more and more in- 
terest, and yet the material for the study 
of him is scanty, the essays in the present 
volume being by far the most important 
contribution that has been made to our 
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knowledge of facts, — not as much the facts 
of his life as those of his intellectual his- 
tory. The text of the present volume con- 
tains, first, a brief but valuable Biographi- 
cal Sketch of Leonardo, by Cav. G. Mon- 
geri; an Essay on Leonardo as Man of 
Letters and Man of Science, by Cav, Gil- 
berto Govi, and another by Cav. Camillo 
Boito on Leonardo as Painter and Sculptor, 
— two essays that do honor to Italian schol- 
arship, and place us all under great obliga- 
tion. 

The sketches reproduced are mostly of 
mechanical contrivances, with explanations, 
more or less full, in Leonardo’s own hand- 
writing. To each plate is prefixed a brief 
but clear explanation by Signor G. Co- 
lombo, Professor of Industrial Mechanics, 
and a member of the Royal Literary and 
Scientific Society of Lombardy, who has 
also translated on a page following each 
sheet the remarks appended by Leonardo 
to his drawings. ‘ Translated,” is the best 
word perhaps to apply to the task of mak- 
ing readable to us these notes, always terse 
even when most ample, and in a handwrit- 
ing that runs from right to left, and which 
can only be read—and then only by an 
adept — by reversing it before a mirror, or 
by holding up the paper to light. Nor is 
this the only difficulty. Leonardo em- 
ployed so many abbreviations and _short- 
hand devices, omitted so many words, and 
erased or altered so many, that it could 
have been no easy matter to find out his 
meaning, nor does the editor pretend that 
in all cases he has done so. What were 
Leonardo’s reasons for adopting this 
method of recording his notes — whether, 
as has been asserted, he was left-handed, or 
was merely whimsical, or wished to con- 
ceal himself, or enjoyed being superfluously 
dexterous — we cannot know ; but it is evi- 
dent from the very first plate in this vol- 
ume that he could write in the ordinary 
way when he would. This first plate is the 
fac-simile of his well-known letter to the 
Duke of Milan, Lodovico Sforza, in which 
he offers his services to the Duke, and re- 
cites his qualifications for employment. 
We shall not undertake to give an account 
in detail of all the plates in this volume ; 
we can only refer to the more important 
ones, wishing that such a welcome may be 
given to this selection as will encourage 
the publication of more and more speci- 
mens, until the whole Codex Atlanticus at 
least shall have been put into the hands of 
students. 
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Leonardo seems to have given the first 
impulse to the enterprising spirit which 
pushed Milan to connect herself by canals, 
not only with the Po, but with the Italian 
lakes. Not only did he build, among oth- 
ers, the famous Martesana Canal, but he is 
credited by many with the invention of the 
canal-lock, and of other parts of the appa- 
ratus by which canals are managed. Be 
this as it may, we have here three drawings 
relating to the subject of canals. ‘The first 
shows a system of dams crossing a stream 
in diagonal, each having a lock at the end 
down stream, where there is, of course, the 
least movement. This is a good specimen 
of these sketches at their best, clear and 
firm, without a stroke too little or too much. 
The second drawing is of a machine by 
which the operations of digging out a canal 
and building its banks may be performed 
at the same time. The third illustrates 
the way in which water can be drawn from 
a canal for irrigation, when the water is at 
different levels. A curious speculation, 
further on, as to the feasibility of reducing 
the Mediterranean, the Red Sea, and the 
ocean to the same level, is not made out as 
clearly as we could wish, nor helped much 
by the bird’s-eye view of the region that 
accompanies it. But it is, at least, evident 
that Leonardo had a notion in his own 
mind, and perhaps a study of the subject by 
an engineer would make it out more clearly 
than we can do. Leonardo’s head was full 
of ingenious ideas, and he knew it, yet was 
very far from being conceited about it. It 
is interesting to see how, in several cases, 
when he has propounded a theory to him- 
self, and brooded over it, and experimented 
with it, he coldly draws his pen through 
the original statement, and writes, “ Leave 
There is nothing in it.” 

And we see here, beside, his way of work- 
ing. In one plate, particularly, we have 
the rough sketch with all its corrections, 
erasures, blottings, and seeming aimless 
pushings about of the pen, and alongside 
of it, on the same paper, the finished draw- 
ing, clean, complete, and showing, by com- 
parison with the rude sketch, how clear 
Leonardo’s mind was from tke first as to 
what he was driving at. The drawing we 
refer to is of a balista made on the gen- 
eral principle of a revolver. Four great 
crossbows serve as the spokes to a large 
wheel. A group of men make this wheel 
revolve by treading the steps that are fas- 
tened to its broad periphery. As they turn 
the wheel, its axis, turning with it, winds 
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up four cords attached to the strings of 
the fore crossbows. As the opening in 
the circumference of the wheel opposite 
each bow comes in line with the object 
aimed at, a boy, seated on the axle, slips an 
arrow into the bow, releases the cord, and 
repeats this operation as each bow comes 
up in turn with the revolutions of the wheel. 
The men who tread the wheel are protect- 
ed from the enemy’s fire bya tilting screen 
of wood, which receives all missiles at such 
an angle as to break their force. No doubt 
this machine will look impracticable enough 
to the eye of a practised engineer, but to 
the layman it is ingeniously murderous, and 
whether good for anything or not, it is 
drawn in a very interesting way. The 
youngster in the middle, who is the most 
active agent in the mischief, is a handsome 
child of the type of the early Florentine 
painters, and it is worth noticing that he 
appears in embryo plainly enough in the 
rude first sketch. These balistas evidently 
occupied Leonardo’s thoughts very seri- 
ously for a time, and it would seem as if he 
did not recognize the fact that in his age 
their occupation was already gone. By the 
end of the fifteenth century gunpowder 
had already thrown the medieval engines 
of war, balistas, battering-rams, scaling-lad- 
ders, and the rest, into the second rank as 
means of defence, and the city-walls them- 
selves were tumbling down before the rams’ 
horns filled with powder. Even Diirer, 
who, in some respects, seems the parody 
of Leonardo in the versatility of his powers 
and in the way in which he sometimes tri- 
fled with them, and who was only nineteen 
years younger than his great contemporary, 
wasted no time, in his book on Fortifica- 
tion, over balistas and crossbows, though 
perhaps it will be thought a proof of as lit- 
tle sagacity that he gave so much study to 
the planning of equally useless walls and 
bastions. But Diirer believed in cannon, 
as not only his book shows, but his etching 
on iron called The Great Cannon, made 
in 1515. So far as we know, all Leonardo’s 
speculations on the conduct of war were 
purely medizval ; they did nothing to ad- 
vance the revolution brought on by the 
invention of gunpowder. One of these 
drawings shows a fanciful, almost comical, 
device for pushing the ladders of a besieg- 
ing party from off the walls of a town. It 
is not actually impracticable, but looks 
easier on the paper than we suspect it 
would be found in execution. Here Leo- 
nardo is trying his hand at solving a prob- 
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lem that had puzzled a good many ingen- 
ious heads in the Middle Ages as well as in 
his own time. Viollet-le-Duc says, “‘ The 
books of the Middle Ages on the military art 
are filled with models of engines of war, 
and particularly with various inventions for 
ladders, which it would be impossible to 
make of practical use”; and perhaps the 
best thing to be said of this particular 
drawing of Leonardo’s is, that it is an im- 
possible device for knocking down an im- 
possible ladder. If we find these war-en- 
gines extremely interesting and ingenious 
in the Album of Villard de Honnecourt, 
particularly when his rude sketches are 
interpreted and put into an orderly form 
by Viollet-le-Duc, it must be because 
they seem more ingenious than we could 
have expected to find in so rude a time; 
and it is because Leonardo’s general clev- 
erness would justify us in looking for 
something more in accord with the grow- 
ing science of his time that we study his 
designs for war-engines with some impa- 
tience. 

Leonardo is to be praised, however, for 
this, that, as a rule, his mechanic inven- 
tions and studies —at least such of them 
as we see in this book — are directed to the 
immediate needs of his country and _ his 
time. Here are clear, decisive drawings 
for machines to cut files, to shear the nap 
of cloth, to saw marble, to twist silk ; and 
here must be one of the first lamps, prop- 
erly so called, that was ever devised. It 
has a very modern look, and might easily 
be taken for a carcel lamp. Of its internal 
machinery, if it be supposed to have any, 
we do not read anything in Leonardo’s de- 
scription, and it may be merely a wick set 
ina cup of oil; but what makes it look sin- 
gular is, that the globe of glass surround- 
ing the wick is filled with water, —a simple 
expedient for increasing the light. Singu- 
larly enough, this device has just been in- 
troduced into our cities, where it is em- 
ployed with an ingenious modification to 
light shop-windows where goods are dis- 
played. A hemispherical bow] of glass is 
filled with water, and the gas-jet being ar- 
ranged over it horizontally, a diffused but 
brilliant light is thrown over the goods be- 
low. Doubtless, Leonardo suffered, as a 
student, for the want of a brilliant and equa- 
ble light at night. Italy has had to wait 
all these centuries for the American petro- 
leum, which she doubtless thinks the best 
result of her great son’s discovery, to give 
her the much-desired comfort. Excellent 
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candles are made in Italy, none better 
anywhere ; but they are only for the rich, 
and, picturesque as the brass lamps are, 
they give a miserable light. The delight 
of the Italians, especially of the poorer sort 
in the petroleum oil, which makes their 
rooms more brilliant than the king’s palace 
could have been but a few years ago, is ex- 
pressed with childish profusion and volu- 
bility; and the very look of the placards 
that offer “ Petrolio d’ America”? for sale is 
a sort of mute “ Hurrah.” Here, then, we 
see Leonardo trying, like a Renaissance 
Franklin, to supply practical needs in prac- 
tical ways. Quite as impracticable looking, 
on the other hand, as Franklin’s experi- 
ments with electricity must have seemed in 
the beginning, are these sheets from Leo- 
nardo’s sketch-book filled with schemes for 
flying-machines, one page being taken up 
with a careful study of the means of utiliz- 
ing for his purpose the structure of the 
wing of a bird. 

We have said enough, we think, to indi- 
cate to our readers the general character of 
these notes and sketches by Leonardo. 
They are the speculations and studies of an 
ingenious mind curious about many things, 
and with a superfluous activity that sought 
satisfaction ina hundred channels. Work 
was Leonardo’s play, and he found rest for 
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his mind in unceasing and unwearied study, 
as Diirer found. rest for his in unwearied 
and unceasing labor of the hands. But, 
while we welcome even this partial publi- 
cation of that great collection of his studies 
which has been the subject of such enthusi- 
astic praise, not only from men of the emi- 
nence of Henry Hallam and Sir William 
Hunter, but from all the students of art 
and science who have made even a superfi- 
cial acquaintance with it, we submit wheth- 
er the time has not come, seeing the means 
we have at our disposal, to publish the 
whole of the Codex Atlanticus at least, and 
of whatever other collections can be discov- 
ered of Leonardo’s sketches, in order that 
we may know exactly what services he has 
rendered to mankind in the way of original 
investigation. Did he really render any 
such services, or was he only a busy and 
ingenious speculator, with little true me- 
chanic genius, and with little capacity for 
scientific investigation ; — a poet, before all, 
playing with science as Bacon and Goethe 
and Oken played with it, catching glimpses 
of scientific truth, as by a sort of inspira- 
tion, and wasting time, if one should dare 
to say it, in pursuing will-o’-the-wisps, that 
might have made the world richer with 
miracles to mate with the Gioconda and the 
John Baptist. 


MUSIC. 


S the “season” gradually draws near, 

and the various music-purveyors be- 
gin to show forth their respective bills of 
fare, a naturally hopeful disposition and 
instinctive trust in the better side of hu- 
man nature for the moment triumph over 
the less reassuring teaching of experi- 
ence that impressarios’ promises are not al- 
ways to be implicitly trusted, and that an 
exhaustive bill of fare does not always 
mean a good dinner. But really the list 
of “ attractions ” is more than usually strik- 
ing. Well-known names of great sing- 
ers stand forth in goodly quantity in the 
advertisements. Nilsson-Rouzaud, Lucca, 
Ilma de Murska, Tamberlik, Campanini, 
our own Miss Kellogg, who, it seems, is to 
appear this time in English Opera, and 
Miss Annie Cary, who will be associated 


with Madame Nilsson-Rouzaud, go to make 
up a most inspiring list, though a thought of 
the vast amount of money so much world- 
wide celebrity must cost the adventurous 
managers suggests a fear that this list of 
stars will necessitate a meagreness of sup- 
port of which the two past seasons have 
been but a foretaste. When shall we have 
an opera company in America really worthy 
of the name? Some hint at an answer may 
be found in a rather flourishing announce- 
ment a few weeks ago in the New York 
papers, of a grand operatic project of Mr. 
Theodore Thomas, showing that all his 
work for the last six years has been tend- 
ing towards the founding of a perma- 
nent opera in New York, in which the 
orchestra, chorus, and all the accessories 
shall be upon the same footing as in the 
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principal opera-houses in Europe. From 
what we know of Mr. Thomas’s musi- 
cal convictions, we suppose that the pro- 
duction of Richard Wagner’s musical 
dramas is one of his prime objects. But 
no doubt we may also expect operas by 
Gluck, v. Weber, Mozart, Beethoven's 
Fidelio, and perhaps the German versions 
of the most important works of Meyerbeer, 
Halévy, Gounod, and Cherubini. Mr. 
Thomas’s well-known scrupulousness in 
perfecting every smallest detail in the per- 
formance of the orchestral works that he 
and his orchestra have brought before the 
public during the last six years, as far as 
the means at his command would allow, 
implies some solid foundation for the glow- 
ing promises of “ perfection” held forth by 
the papers. Ifowever much many people 
may differ from Mr. Thomas’s musical 
views, there can be no doubt that he isa 
nian to persist in doing everything he un- 
dertakes as perfectly as possible, cost what 
it may of toil,and vexation ; and the repu- 
tation he has earned for himself in his past 
labors would seem to be no feeble guar- 
anty of success in this more daring venture. 
Even a partial success of his undertaking 
would be more valuable to the artistic cult- 
ure of the country than any musical enter- 
prise that we can conceive of. 

An established opera is the point at 
which are concentrated the musical execu- 
tive forces of a community. ‘The opera is 
the only institution that can afford to keep 
together a really satisfactory orchestra and 
chorus at the same time. ‘The poor quality 
of much of the music almost unavoidably 
performed at the principal opera-houses all 
over the world has tended towards giving 
the opera a worse name than it deserves, 
yet in almost every capital in the world the 
operais the standard of executive excellence. 
Such exceptions as the orchestra of the 
Conservatoire at Paris, and some of the 
orchestras in London (where the opera ex- 
ists under quite peculiar circumstances), do 
not in the least go to disprove the rule. 
We take it as a matter of course that Mr. 
Thomas’s enterprise is to be exclusively di- 
rected towards the production of German 
operas, with the possible exception of such 
French and Italian works as we have 
named above. And we must confess that, 
after hearing the Italian operas of the Bel- 
lini-Donnizetti-Rossini school performed 
at the principal opera-houses in Ger- 
many, we should not be at all sorry to see 
them left out of the list. The Germans 
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have certainly not as a rive the faculty of 
satisfactorily performing these works. But 
in the mean time, until Mr. Thomas shall 
have completed his great work, we rhust 
look to Messrs. Strakosch, Maretzek, and 
Co., for our operatic entertainments, and be 
thankful for what is good, and try not to 
grumble overmuch at what is bad. And 
let no one suppose that we undervalue the 
privilege of hearing the great artists whom 
their opera troups bring to us, and whom 
we should in all probability never have 
heard except through their agency. Many 
of us must surely count some of the highest 
musical moments of our lives among the 
hours we have spent at our opera-houses. 
It may go to our hearts to see the manner 
in which great masterworks are cut and 
slashed and ignominiously rehashed to 
bring them within the executive scope of 
some of our companies; to see feminine 
youth and beauty fall a victim to the fas- 
cinations of some roving young blade of 
sixty, of whose seductive voice there only 
remain a few wintry notes; or to see the 
passionate attempts made by some unhap- 
py maiden to restrain the impetuosity of an 
aspiring hero whose highest endeavor is 
evidently to keep his eye fixed on the con- 
ductor’s édé/on and not to lose his place. 
There is some consolation in thinking of 
what old Caffarelli said to the young singer 
who expressed some trepidation at singing 
the part of Berenice to his Antigono : 
“You will make fiasco; that is of little 
consequence to us. I shall so sing as to 
make the audience forget that the part of 
Berenice exists.” This is a bad artistic 
principle to be sure ; but where the secon- 
dary, and alas! sometimes certain of the 
leading parts are as poorly filled as they 
often are with us, let us be grateful that 
there are artists who can, if only for a mo- 
ment, make us forget that they exist. 

The list of operas promised us contains 
some interesting novelties. Of these Rich- 
ard Wagner’s Hying Dutchman and Lo- 
hengrin will probably excite the most curi- 
osity, if nothing more. Concerning these 
two operas, and for the benefit of those peo- 
ple to whom Wagner is only known as a 
theorist, the following passage from a letter 
of the composer to M. Francois Villot of 
Paris may be not uninteresting: “ The first 
three of these poems, 7he Flying Dutchman, 
Tunnhaduser, and Lohengrin, had already 
been written, composed, and also, with the 
exception of Lohengrin, produced upon the 
stage, before the drawing up of my theoret- 
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ical writings. In them.... I could show 
you the process of development of my ar- 
tistic productiveness up to the point where 
I found myself prompted to account to my- 
self theoretically for my proceedings. I 
only mention this to call your attention to 
what a great mistake people make when 
they imagine that these three works are to 
be explained by my having composed them 
with a conscious purpose, according to ab- 
stract rules formed by myself. Let me 
much rather say that even my most daring 
conclusions concerning the feasible dramat- 
ico-musical form forced themselves upon 
me through this, that I carried in my head 
at the same time the plan of my great Ni- 
belungen drama, of which I had already 
written a part, and was developing it in 
such fashion that my theory was hardly 
anything else than the abstract expression 
of the artistic productive process that was 
developing itself in me. My real system, 
if you would call it by that name, thus finds 
in those first three poems as yet only a 
very limited application.” 

Rossini’s Ose/o is an opera which, 
we believe, has not yet been produced in 
Boston. The beautiful swan-song, Assisa 
in pid d’un salice, is, however, quite familiar 
to most of us, Mozart’s Magic Flute, an 
opera which ranks only second to the 
mighty De Giovanni, will be welcome to 
us all. It is in fact the greatest of his Ger- 
man operas, and has been most shamefully 
neglected in this country. That the part 
of the Queen of the Night has been one 
of Madame Nilsson-Rouzaud’s most bril- 
liant successes will perhaps act as an in- 
ducement to those Verdified and sensation- 
loving beings to whom Mozart sounds 
“tame and antiquated,” to go and hear the 
opera. Verdi’s Aida, written by order of 
the Khédive of Egypt, will be at least a 
curiosity. Warious contradictory reports 
have come to us about this opera, some 
saying that in it the composer has outdone 
all, his previous efforts, others that in at- 
tempting to elaborate his ideas in the mod- 
ern French style, and to give something to 
the world that should show him to be not 
behind the spirit of the age, he has so over- 
laden his ideas with elaborate writing, 
that the ideas themselves, none of the 
best at the outset, have literally gone to 
pieces. The only number of the opera 
—a tenor song, Celeste Aida—that we 
have yet seen points rather to this latter 
supposition than to the former. Upon the 
whole, unless Messrs. Strakosch and Ma- 
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retzek fail to perform a very large percent- 
age of their promises, the ‘season ” looks 
rather hopeful than otherwise. 

The Triennial Festival of the Handel 
and Haydn Society comes this year. Let 
us hope, for the honor of Boston that Mr. 
Paine’s “St. Peter” will find a prominent 
place among the good things performed. 
May we not also hope for a complete per- 
formance of Sebastian Bach’s S¢. A/atthew 
Passion 2? After so many years’ coquetting 
with this colossal composition, such a hope 
may not be deemed unreasonable. The 
symphony concerts of the Harvard Musical 
Association we have always with us, and 
we may no doubt expect a visit from Mr. 
Theodore Thomas's orchestra, perhaps the 
last one. 

—In recently published sheet-music,* 
we notice a quite graceful, though per- 
haps rather drawing-roomy transcription 
by Sidney Smith of the fascinating Noc- 
turne in Mendelssohn’s ‘ Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream” music. Louis Meyer of 
Philadelphia is also publishing, under the 
style of Album ad’ Artiste, a collection of 
excellent salon pieces by the best mod- 
ern piano-forte writers. The edition is 
exceedingly well got up and the engrav- 
ing of the very best. A set of eight short 
pieces called ‘ Arabesques,” by Isidor 
Seiss, are also worthy of sincere commen- 
dation. 

In songs we notice Lost, by Virginia 
Gabriel, as better than most songs of its 
class, and So the Children say, by Berthold 
Tours. as quite fascinating, graceful, and 
singable. The accompaniment of the lat- 
ter is much better written for the piano-forte 
than usual, and adds greatly to the effect of 
the song. 

We would also recommend to all Mez- 
zo-soprani to whom the German language is 
not a sealed book a thoroughly charming 
ballad, Zr hat vergessen sein schines Web, 
from Carl Reinecke’s opera of Adnig M/an- 
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* Nocturne from Mendelssohn’s A/idstammer- 
Night's Dream. ‘Transcribed for the piano-ferte by 
Sipney Smit. Op. 76. Philadelphia : Louis 
Meyer. 

Aratesken, Short Pieces for the piano-forte. By 
Istpor Setss. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. 

Lost. Song by Vircinta GABRIEL. Boston : 
Oliver Ditson & Co. 

So the Children say. Song by BERTHOLD Tours. 
Boston : Oliver Ditson & Co 

Er hat vergessen sein schines Weib. Romanze 
aus Kéuig Manfred, Oper in fiinf Acten von FRIED- 
rich Roper. Musik von Cart Reinecke. Op. 93 
Liepzig: Breitkopf und Hartel. 
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RITING, as we are obliged to write, 

while the panic in New York is 
still going on, it is impossible as well as 
useless to attempt to predict the result; 
but there are certain considerations con- 
nected with it which will be just as impor- 
tant and worthy of attention whether it 
temporarily destroys the credit of a few 
stock-brokers’ firms, an isolated bank, and 
a trust company or two, or whether it ends 
in a general crash, involving the business 
community. 

The immediate cause of the panic lies 
on the surface, and the public knew when 
the Stock Exchange closed on September 
20th as much about it as they will ever 
know. A large number of firms had made 
advances to railroads, which the roads 
could not pay ; this caused a depression in 
stocks, and the failure of one or two firms; 
the depression of stocks caused a general 
feeling of insecurity, a run on a well-known 
trust company, the failure of the trust 
company, a wild excitement, the closing 
of the Exchange, and in short a panic. 

But why did not the panic occur at some 
other time? The period of the war and 
the period immediately succeeding the war 
were periods of great speculation and in- 
flation. The currency was of entirely un- 
certain value, vast fortunes had been made 
by means of government contracts, and the 
probability of a crash was a constant sub- 
ject of thought among all those interested 
in business. For the last two years, on the 
contrary, gold has been in the neighborhood 
of 112, with slight fluctuations ; the busi- 
ness of the country has been conducted on 
a system of short credits, — a system which 
on land has very much the same effect as 
reefing sails has at sea; and the general 
prosperity of the United States, if we take 
as a test either the profits of railroads or 
immigration, has been very great. Yet for 
more than a week — how much longer it 
may last we do not know—the business 
men of the principal city in the United 
States trembled with anxiety to know from 
hour to hour whether the whole financial 
fabric was not going to tumble about their 
ears at any moment. It is very well after 
the event to say that the standing of the 
Union Trust Company, and of the Canada 


Southern road, and of the house of Jay 
Cooke & Co., and of Henry Clews, were 
all unsound ; but the fact remains that a 
month before they failed, nobody said that 
their unsoundness was a matter of public 
importance, and the discovery after a panic 
has set in that there is a panic is not of it- 
self very valuable. 

It is a fact, well known to every one in 
England and America, that there is a peri- 
odicity in panics which entitles the public 
to expect a crash every few years ; and as 
there has been none in this country since 
1857, it would have been safe enough to 
say that one was due, or rather overdue. 
On the other hand, it may be said that 
panics are produced by expansion; and 
since, so far as the general business of the 
country has been concerned, there has 
been no expansion, there was no reason to 
expect a panic at all. The mere suspen- 
sion of a number of stock and bond bro- 
kers, of dealers in money, shows nothing 
more than that those particular dealers in 
money have failed. Why should this affect 
the entire community ? 

A panic is not understood when it is 
traced to its immediate causes. We must 
go farther back to know why a general 
alarm has seized upon a whole community. 
Every one knows that it only needs a run 
on the banks at any time to produce a 
panic, because the banks live on the pre- 
sumption that there will be no run on 
them. Ifa general distrust seizes upon a 
city for any cause, we must know what is 
the cause of the general distrust if we wish 
to arrive at any safe conclusion as to the 
real nature of the trouble. In order to get 
at the bottom of the panic, we must get at 
the bottom of the distrust which caused it. 

The distrust which caused the panic has 
been on the steady increase for some years; 
it has in fact increased pari pass with the 
revival of commerce and general prosper- 
ity. We can all remember that the imme- 
diate result of the victory of the North was 
an almost childish exultation over the re- 
union effected by it. We were all brothers 
once more, — those who were left alive, — 
and we would all advance hand in hand, 
shoulder to shoulder, to that goal of general 
prosperity which Christian good-will and 
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confidence were sure to bring. There in- 
tervened, to be sure, the unfortunate John- 
sonian period ; but we can hardly consider 
the war to have ended, in a moral sense, 
before the election of General Grant ; and 
in his exhortation that strife should cease 
and peace reign again, peace meant natu- 
rally enough to most of us a lucrative 
peace. If any one will turn to the files 
of the newspapers of that time, he will find 
them filled with editorials of the most op- 
timistic kind, dwelling on the immense re- 
sources of the country, the indomitable 
energy of the people, and that spirit of con- 
fidence which is bred of success and a be- 
lief in a collective social strength of pur- 
pose, principle, and aim. Even foreigners 
who came to the country at the end of the 
war were infested by this spirit; and so 
skilled an observer as M. Laugel pub- 
lished a book in which he described the 
average American in such roseate tints 
that it was almost difficult to believe him 
in earnest. We may say as much as we 
please about the absurdities of American 
journalism, but it is nevertheless unques- 
tionably true that there is no country in 
the world in which the press so thoroughly 
reflects the tides of feeling and opinion 
which sweep through society ; and we have 
no hesitation, looking back at the time of 
which we are now speaking, in saying that 
the buoyant, hopeful feeling which then 
found its expression in the press was the 
real feeling of the country. 

If any one will compare dispassionately a 
file of some newspaper of that time with a few 
numbers of the same newspaper now, — we 
do not care what newspaper it is, — he will 
be struck with the fact that within a few years 
the spirit of the community has completely 
changed. Where he found before rosy 
pictures of the future, he now finds a very 
dark picture of the present. Most of the 
news he discovers to be news of fraud, de- 
falcation, and political treachery; most of 
the editorial opinion to be accusations of 
more fraud, defalcation, and political treach- 
ery. He learns, it is true, as we have just 
said, that the country is in a very pros- 
perous condition, that railroads never 
earned more freight, that the cotton crop 
was hardly ever so large, and that even the 
condition of the farmers at the West is 
still so much better than that of some oth- 
er agricultural populations that the chief- 
tain of one great body of producers has re- 
cently come to America to see whether it 
will not be a wise act to transport them all 
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from their own country to this. Even 
American shipping, which was a short time 
since declining, and had but yesterday al- 
most disappeared, has begun to revive. It 
must not be forgotten, too, that taxes have 
been decreased, and the national debt stead- 
ily reduced. What is the meaning, then, 
of all the doubt, distrust, accusations, in- 
vestigations, and exposures which fill the 
air? Why is it that we cannot open our 
morning newspaper without some new 
revelations of such astounding character 
that even hardened men of the world stand 
aghast at them ? 

We believe that there is one simple 
answer to this question. The distrust we 
feel to be in the air has been caused by 
fraud, by corruption, by the most shameless 
breaches of trust, and by open dishonesty. 
We do not care to discuss the question 
whether we are more or less honest than 
other people. The day for patriotic inter- 
national comparison of virtues has long 
gone by. No one cares whether we are 
more or less honest than Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, or Germans. The question is, 
whether we are honest when tried by the 
standards generally accepted among civil- 
ized men; and we have no hesitation in 
saying that we are not. There is no use in 
beating about the bush for excuses ; we 
may as well admit that, as a rule, persons 
who are placed in positions of trust and 
profit in which they have large powers con- 
fided to them are not trusted in the exer- 
cise of them, and with good reason. It is 
not for nothing that the directors of rail- 
roads, as a class, are accused of making use 
of the control of the stock to swell their 
own fortunes; it is not for nothing that 
people begin to laugh when a trust compa- 
ny is mentioned as a safe place of deposit, 
any more than it is for nothing that when 
Congress voted itself an increase of salary, 
the act was denounced as a theft, and a 
howl of execration went up from one end 
of the country to the other. 

When a large body of the public has Jost 
its confidence, not only in politicians, but in 
railroad men, brokers, and in the manage- 
ment of institutions of trust, public credit 
is no longer in a sound condition. Each 
person looks with suspicion at each other, 
and the moment, for any reason, the ordina- 
ry course of business is interrupted, it may 
be by the most accidental and temporary 
immediate cause (as in this by the failure of 
a firm of railroad-men long known to have 
been, in the slang of the street, “ weak”), 
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alarm seizes on everybody; people who 
have money in banks draw it out, and peo- 
ple who receive money are afraid to put 
it in; a general feeling of apprehension sets 
in, and, in short, we find ourselves in a 
panic. 

To resume what we have said, the true 
cause of panic in New York is to be found 
in the well-founded suspicion of dishonesty 
in many kinds of business which is the nat- 
ural and legitimate result of the thousand 
exposures of all kinds of rascality which 
has been the daily mental food of the 
American people for the past few years. 
Instead of believing in one another, we dis- 
trust one another, and it is but one step 
from distrust to panic. There are some 
people who believe that this state of feeling 
can be relieved by repeated assurances that 
there is no cause for it ; and it is amusing to 
find that almost all the houses which went 
down in the first excitement of the panic of 
September closed their doors, according to 
their own account, not because of insolven- 
cy or inability to pay their debts, but for 
the reason that their large surplus of secur- 
ities could not be sold, or because of some 
temporary difficulty in obtaining what are 
known as banking facilities. These an- 
nouncements had no effect whatever in al- 
laying the trouble, any more than had the 
earnest exhortations of the press to the 
public not to be agitated or imagine that 
there was any real cause of alarm ; these 
exhortations being accompanied by the 
most startling announcement of facts of a 
character not at all calculated to allay ap- 
prehension. The panic was in reality a 
healthy indication of the unwillingness of 
the public to be deceived any longer as to 
the real condition of the financial affairs of 
a small number of speculative houses. 

To many persons it may seem absurd 
that we should speak of a panic as a healthy 
indication ; and indeed if the public re- 
mained for any length of time in a wild and 
excited state, rushing about to draw their 
money and hiding it away in stockings, and 
frightening each other, we should have a 
different opinion of the subject; it would 
then be evident that distrust had really so 
thoroughly supplanted credit that for the 
time being the financial system was broken 
down. This would imply a much more 
disastrous and barbarous condition of soci- 
ety than we are willing to believe exists ; and 
the immediate action of the banks of New 
York in forming a combination for mutual 
support shows that the crisis had at that 
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time, at any rate, produced no such effect 
on the public imagination. A panic which 
goes no farther than to secure a general 
collapse of houses which have been en- 
gaged in over-speculation, and which then 
results in a suspension of business for con- 
sultation and defence against the general 
enemy, is panic of rather a commendable 
kind. 

This panic will tend to make several 
things in politics clearer than they have 
been. Never before have the intimate rela- 
tions between Wall Street and the Treasury 
been made so manifest. Secretary Rich- 
ardson and Secretary Boutwell have both, 
it is true, intervened in times of commer- 
cial difficulty ; but their interference before 
has always been spoken of as a matter of 
exceptional necessity. On this occasion, 
however, the administration has itself come 
to New York, and the President and Secre- 
tary have held an audience on the situation 
at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, and it has been 
admitted on all hands, that unless the gov- 
ernment did something the entire business 
of New York, if not the whole country, 
must come to a stand-still. There is in- 
deed no half-way between interference and 
non-interference ; the Treasury must be 
managed in its own interests, or in every- 
body’s interest. The reserve of $ 44,000,000, 
which is legally no part of the currency of 
the country, has been treated for two years 
as if it were legal currency, and might be 
issued at any time ; and no doubt a belief 
was created in the minds of a large number 
of persons that it would be thrown on the 
market whenever it was needed. Certain- 
ly the brokers closely connected with the 
government had reason to believe that it 
would be used for their assistance. But 
when the President came to the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, he suddenly discovered 
that it was illegal to issue this reserve, 
and announced that the law could not 
be violated, except in the very last emer- 
gency. The result of all this vacillation 
is that the government is in possession 
of $44,000,000 of which no living man 
knows the exact character. The Senate 
committee, who have reported on the sub- 
ject, say that it is retired currency, and so 
much waste paper ; it was the opinion of 
the late Secretary of the Treasury that the 
sum was so many million dollars legal ten- 
der in the payment of debts, with which the 
government might do what it pleased ; it is 
the opinion of the present Secretary and of 
the President that the $ 44,co0,000 partakes 
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of two opposite and directly contradictory 
characters ; that so long as money is easy 
and Wall Street feels confident, it is 
waste paper ; that so long as it is possible 
to keep it back, it is illegal to issue it; but 
that the moment the emergency becomes 
overpowering, fresto the waste paper be- 
comes good legal money, and is currency 
again. We sincerely trust that this ab- 
surd state ofaffairs may come to an end this 
winter. If Congress has any sense of 
what the financial condition of the country 
demands, it will forever set at rest the doubt 
about this sum by a plain enactment ; 
there is really no doubt about it, even at 
present, but the behavior of the President 
and his Secretaries has given many peo- 
ple good reason to think that some doubt 
exists. 

There is another thing in connection 
with this interference of the Treasury which 
demands investigation. Grave accusations 
have been brought against the Secretary of 
the Treasury for what is, to speak plainly, a 
falsification of the accounts of the depart- 
ment. No one suspects Mr. Richardson 
of dishonesty, but he has been trained in 
a school of politics which has never taught 
its pupils that respect for truth is the 
first political virtue, and it would be quite 
within the bounds of possibility that Mr. 
Richardson should think it a very praise- 
worthy action to represent the affairs of 
the Treasury as in a more prosperous con- 
dition than they actually are, by treating 
“called bonds” as gold, or some other 
simple device. He has denied in general 
terms the truth of the rumor, but he has 
not given any reason to believe that he 
will court investigation. It is one of the 
peculiarities of the present administration, 
that it resents all criticisms and inquiry 
into its proceedings, as if the election of its 
head by the people gave it a sort of politi- 
cal infallibility. 

The crisis will have one good effect, if it 
turns people’s attention away, for the time 
being even, from the farmers’ movement. 
The depression in stocks and the total col- 
lapse of some of the houses which made 
their money out of handling bonds, ought 
to do something towards convincing the 
farmers that the iniquitous monopolists 
who invest their money in railroads do it at 
considerable risk, of which they cannot 
wholly relieve themselves even by allowing 
the directors to enrich themselves out of 
the earnings. 

This panic has many features which 
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distinguish it from any panic which has 
been much spoken of or written about 
of late. It is, we believe, the first great 
panic in the history of modern commerce 
in which the dread of a general crash has 
been made use of as a preventive of a 
general crash. In former panics dread 
has got the better of every other feeling ; 
in this case, the effect of the first sus- 
pensions was to warn everybody of what 
was coming, and to produce a general con- 
viction that, unless matters were kept quiet, 
the result would be disastrous. If we can 
imagine the nature of panics to become so 
thoroughly understood by the business 
community as to make this always the 
case, it is probable that panics would lose 
some of their terror. In every commercial 
crisis, it is only a small part of the commu- 
nity that is really insolvent. The great 
mass of the people, even of a reckless 
and extravagant country, live within their 
income, and over-trading is always confined 
to one class, over-speculation in stocks to 
another. In the panic of this year, as we 
have said, the mercantile houses were 
known to be in a prosperous condition from 
the beginning. If in all future panics, be- 
fore a purely animal terror has seized on 
every one, measures of precaution are 
taken, the trouble may certainly in some 
of them be confined within its proper lim- 
its. If those who owe more than they 
can pay should be forced to make settle- 
ments with their creditors on reasonable 
terms, while the rest of the country is en- 
abled to transact its business as usual, 
smooth water might be reached at a com- 
paratively early day. By precautionary 
measures, we do not mean measures to 
bolster up insolvent corporations or men, 
but measures to discover the real condi- 
tion of affairs, to make the losses fall upon 
those who have really brought about the 
crisis, and to relieve perfectly solvent banks 
and individuals from pressure. Meantime 
it is useless to attempt to conceal the fact 
that the great danger for the country now 
is, not so much from over-speculation, as 
from fraudulent speculation. When we 
take into account the millions of fraudulent 
debt foisted upon the public by the South- 
ern States, by such city governments as 
Tweed’s, and of doubtful debt by such a 
railroad as the Northern Pacific, the only 
wonder is that we were not all swamped by 
them long ago. Fortunately for our dis- 
honest comfort, we have had Europe to 
swindle as well as our own fellow-citizens, 
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and many millions of the money thus ob- 
tained — unquestionably the greater part — 
has been profitably though dishonestly in- 
vested in domestic enterprise. 


The political article in the Atlantic for 
August has been subjected to some very 
curious criticism; it being apparently the 
opinion of a large number of persons that 
it was calculated to strengthen Butler’s 
chances, while the General himself frequent- 
ly referred to it in his stump speeches as 
containing a statement that there were 
“certain old families,” in Massachusetts 
who “had a traditional right to control the 
politics of the State.” It is hardly neces- 
sary for us to say that the Atlantic never 
contained, and never will contain, any such 
fatuous statement as this, and we merely 
refer to it because it furnishes an amusing 
instance of the difficulty of political discus- 
sions to which General Butler is a party. 
If he had gone about the State saying that 
the Atlantic was in favor of an hereditary 
despotism, a standing army, and the intro- 
duction of crucifixion as a substitute for the 
gallows, he would hardly have been further 
from the actual facts; but the actual facts 
are no part of his weapons. In the article 
to which we refer we endeavored to point 
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out several things with regard to the change 
which has taken place in the condition of 
Massachusetts in the last generation, and 
to account by these historical facts for the 
strength of Butler. We also stated that 
he had the support of the administration, 
which was indignantly denied by Repub- 
lican newspapers throughout the State. 
We believe the event has so thoroughly 
justified what we said, both as to thestrength 
of General Butler and the means by which 
he might be defeated, that it is hardly worth 
while to reopen the discussion. As to the 
support afforded by the administration, it 
is hardly necessary to do more than point 
to the resolution passed by the nominating 
convention at Worcester on this point, in 
which the administration, always referred 
to in the early stages of the conflict as 
perfectly neutral, was denounced for in- 
terference in State affairs, and called upon 
to remove the intermeddling officials. As 
it is perfectly well known from one end of 
the United States to the other that the ad- 
ministration interferes in every important 
State election, we may say, in conclusion, 
that the vacillation of opinion on this sub- 
ject, in certain quarters in this State dur- 
ing the Butler campaign, was contemptibly 
absurd. 


